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PREFACE 

Saying good-bye to friends is always sad, and as I 
part from my Irish beauties a feeling of regret comes 
over me. They have been my constant companions 
for many months; they have been tiresome at times 
— what woman is not ? On the other hand, they have 
cheered many a dull day, and have lightened in some 
degree the hours of sorrow. So much for myself. 
The more important issue is now at hand — the verdict 
of my readers. They have been kind before, and 1 
trust that to them the record of these lives may again 
give pleasure. Some are well known, others presented 
for the first time ; all possess the interest that under- 
lies human life. As we look at the portraits of these 
beautiful women, they seem to say, ** We were once 
like you — ^we, too, dwelt in Arcadia." 

In connection with this subject, 1 would wisli to 
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make honourable mention of several Irishwomen whose 
claims as regards personal beauty were equal to, if 
not greater, than those presented in this volume. 
Happily, for themselves, they had no story to tell 
— that is, so far as is known. The first place in this 
category must be accorded to a Mrs Dillon, who has 
been introduced to me by no less a person than 
Mr Gladstone. " I have not found in the book," he. 
writes,^ "any notice of Mrs Dillon, nor indeed of 
anyone in her position. In case you should not 
have touched it, I will mention the slight story as 
I have heard it. Mrs Dillon was the mistress of a 
haberdasher's shop in a fashionable street of Dublin. 
One day, without any notice, the beautiful Duchess 
of Rutland,^ in a grand equipage, drove up to the 
door ; she went into the shop, gazed hard at Mrs 
Dillon, who was behind the counter, and cried, 
* Yes, you are the most beautiful woman in the 
three kingdoms ! * and thereupon quitted the 
shop." 

I have given this story in Mr Gladstone's own 
words, and I fancy my readers will think I have 

* Alluding to tlie preceding volume, Some Celebrated IrM Beauties, 
' The Due] less was " tlie beautiful Isabella," daughter to the Duke of 
Beaufort. The Duke of Rutland was Viceroy lu Ireland, 1784. 
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done right. It is a model of what a short story 
should be. I must add that the Duchess of Rut- 
land's visit proceeded from conjugal jealousy, excited 
by the Duke of Rutland's praises of the fair haber- 
dasher's loveliness. This, however, does not suggest 
any imputation against Mrs Dillon's conduct, which 
was above any suspicion of the kind. 

Another celebrated beauty was Lady Elizabeth 
Stratford, daughter to John/ last Earl of Aldborough. 
She married Admiral Delap Haliday, eldest son of 
John Delap Haliday of the Leasowes and Lady Jane 
Tollemache, second daughter and co-heir of Lionel, 
third Earl of Dysart. One of her descendants, Mr 
Tollemache, has a lovely portrait of her by Romney, 
of which the engraving is in the possession of the 
Miss Vernon Harcourts, grandchildren to Lady Emily 
Stratford. 

Those who can carry their memory back to the 
early forties will recall the commotion caused by the 
marriage of the Prince of Capua to Miss Smith of 
Beltrae. This Irish beauty hailed from Westmcath, 
and, judging from her portraits, must have been 

' Lady Aldborough was a well-known character in the early part of 
this century. 
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exceptionally lovely. She had, however, somewhat 
of a chequered life, her husband's royal relatives re- 
fusing to accept her as a royalty. Although they could 
not succeed in setting aside her marriage, they relegated 
her to the quasi-royal position of a morganatic wife, 
and she was allowed no share in her consort's official 
dignity. There is something pathetic in the manner 
in which, in most of her portraits, the poor princess 
puts forward her left hand with the wedding-ring on 
the third finger. Her sister was likewise a beauty. 
She married Lord Dinorben, and was well known in 
London society. 

Coming down to our own time, one could name a 
host of lovely Irishwomen — some of whom may 
well deserve the attention of future chroniclers. 

In conclusion, I have the pleasant duty of offer- 
ing my cordial thanks to those who have kindly 
helped me with portraits, family letters and other 
information. 

FRANCES A. GERARD. 
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SOME FAIR HIBERNIANS 



DOROTHEA JORDAN 

(1762-1816) 

When that pleasant and, to a certain extent, trutliful 
chronicler, Tate Wilkinson,^ made liis fii-st venture on the 
Dublin stage in 1758, he played Othello to tlie Desdemona 
of a certain Miss Grace Phillips, one of three sisters who were 
all in the profession. These youn^r ladies, wlio never rose 
above mediocrity, came of a genteel family, being daughtei's 
to a Welsh clergyman in tlie enjo3'niont of n small living near 
Chester. The dulness of tlie family circle, or the Sundaj^ 
ministrations of their excellent father proved too much for 
the youthful spirits of the Misses Phillips. They wanted to 
try their wings away from the paternal preachings, and one 
by one they took flight from the dull vicarage house, and 
found their way to the stage. Miss Grace Phillips was lively 
and pretty, and although she made a somewhat misatisfaetory 
Desdemona, she was very well suited in light comedy parts, 
and was extremely popular with her audience, having her 
choice of admirers. Amongst these was Lieutenant, after- 

* The history of Wilkinson, who was tlie son of tlic chjiijluin of tlie Savoy 
Chapel, 18 not without interest. " lie had worked his way from the ranks of the 
haDgen-on about the stage door, ami through some <;iftri of mimicry and u vast 
deal of impudence had become a favourite with the Galleries. He had made 
himself useful in a small way to men like Foote and Garriek, and when he found 
his hold on them failing, made it strong ai^ain by the inconvenience and awkward- 
ness they felt would ensue from the enmity of such a creature. As an instance 
of this, there is the scene in his memoirs where he describes liow he took off 
Foote in reluctant obedience to the call of the audience, the act<»r himself being 
present. In his managerial life he was good-iiumoured and popular, and as 
bombastic as Mr Crummies himself.*' 

A 
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wards Captain Bland, a young naval officer descended from 
an old Yorkshire family, a branch of which liad settled in the 
County Kerry, where Lieutenant Blands father was well 
known as a practising physician.^ 

Grace PhilliiDS s early training made her resolute to have 
the sanction of the Church upon any engagement she entered 
into, and her lover, finding he could in no other way prevail, 
married her. The ceremony, unfortunately for her, was per- 
formed by a Catholic priest, and so, however satisfactory it 
might be from a religious point of view, was not binding in 
the eye of the law. Moreover, Captain Bland was under 
age at the time. Of these circumstances his family took 
advantage to obtain a dissolution of the marriage, not, 
however, until there were two children, if not more, of whom 
Dorothea was the elder, being bom in Waterford in 1762. 
It has been stated that Captain Bland married again, and that 
either he or his family allowed a small pension to his fii*st 
wife and her children, which would account for the constant 
fear Mrs Bland expressed of offending her husband's family, 
and for tlio number of aliases she adopted. She was un- 
doubtedly luit iu poor circumstances, lor Dora and lier sistur 
were apprenticed to a milliner in Dublin, where they remained 
until the first reached her sixteenth year. 

The future actress had a soul above ribbons ; acting, more- 
over, is in the blood, and the children of actora seldom settle 
down to private life, the stage seeming to draw them with 
irresistible force — much as the magnet does the needle. This 
strong passion now seized upon Dora. Her motlier, who had 
returned to her old calling, but no longer played juvenile leads, 
imparted the first necessary lessons to a very apt scholar. 

^ The Dictionary of National Biography in the notice on Mrs Jordan considcni 
tluit there is ijravt inherent improbability in the statement that Bland was a gentle- 
man. ** There is reusim to suppose that he was merely a stage underling.'* 
This would seem to be a mistake on the part of the writer of the notice, as will 
be Heen from the following communication from one of the descendants of Captain 
Inland's family still residing in Ireland. '* Her father was Captain Bland, K.X., 
a scion of (me of the oldest families in Yorkshire, who settled in Kerry many 
centuries ago, and now rank amongst the largest proprietors in Ireland." From 
another source we learn that Captain Bland was first cousin to General Johnson 
and to Sir Francis Lunn. A great deal of uncertainty surrounds the whole 
story of the ** Bland marriage." 
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Ryder was at that time manager of Crowe Street Theatre, 
Dublin, and a friend of the family. With the asual boiikmnie 
of the profession, he was willing to give the young girl a 
chance. 

She appeared in the trifling pai-t of Phoebe in "As you 
Like It," her stage name being Miss Francis, not to shock tlie 
prejudices of her father's family, it being for some reason — 
probably the potent one of money — Mi-s Bland's earnest desire 
not to offend the Bland family. Beyond her small circle 
of friends, Dora's debiU does not seem to have excited the 
least attention, her mother ascribing this apparent failure to 
the inferiority of the pai't, which afforded no chance of 
attracting the notice of the hoase. Nothing daunted, Mrs 
Bland, who believed in her daughters talent, approached 
Daly, the manager of Smoke Alley Theatre, whose stock 
company, being inferior in strength to that of Crowe Street, 
was more likely to afford the desii-ed opening. 

A more careful mother than Mi*s Bland miirht have 
hesitated to place her child in the hands of such a man as 
Dalv,^ whose character was of the woi-st. The neecl, jiow- 
ever, was pressing. The manager's keen eye dctectcMj at 
once promise in the undeveloped beauty and inunature per- 
formance of the young girl whose very freshness was to him a 
charm. He engaged her for the new farce then in j)rt'paia- 
tion, "Tlie Duenna," in which she appeared as Lojtfz, in male 
attire, followed by " Tlie Romp." She was more sueccssl'ul as 
the Tomboy in the last than in Lopez. Loiter on, she appLaiv<l 
in Captain Jephson's pl«y, " Adelaide." 

This tii*st season in Dublin gained her the reputation of an 
attractive actress. Her next appearance was at Cork, wliciv 
an incident occurred very similar to that which happiiied to 
Peg Woifington in her early daj's. Ileaphy, the niana;::er ol' 
the Cork Theatre, had engaged her on Daly's representations 
of her talent at a salary of one pound a week. Slie was 

^ Daly was a gentleman by birth, anil had a «^<Kxi cOucatiun. ^Vhen a Fcllow 
Comnioner at Trinity College he bad di»tiiigiiiKhe<] himself by UirHting iiitt» an 
actress's dressiog-ruom (Mi>w Poiie) at the head of a )>arty of collegians, lit- was 
a handsome man, but of a coarse, excitable aud tjuarrelsome uature. He fiu-ccd 
a duel on Kemble. 
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universally admired and a gieat attraction ; nevertheless, her 
benefit turned out a failure from the want of the proper 
patronage. The young bucks of Cork espoused her cause, 
just as did the collegians of Trinity College that of 
WofBngton. They were headed by a certain Mr Smith, son 
to a banker in the town, and were resolved that their favourite 
should have another chance. They shouted for Heaphy, and 
when he would not appear proceeded to wreak their dis- 
pleasure by tearing up the benches. A regular row was 
imminent when Heaphy's son-in-law came forward. To him 
the young men, through Mr Smith, made known their 
pleasure — Miss Phillips should have another benefit. In 
vain he objected ; they would listen to no other terms ; and 
the manager had to agree. The actress had a crowded 
house, and netted forty pounds, an immense sum in her 
eyes; and what was even more important, when she re- 
turned to Dublin her salary was raised to three guineas a 
week. 

On her visit to Cork, tlie young actress was accompanied, 
it is said, Iw hor father, who performed the duties of scene- 
shifter. Tliis could not have been Captain Bland, but it has 
been suggested that this was Francis, who by many writei*s 
has been mentioned as Mrs Bland's second husband.^ Why 
anj'' secrecy was kept as to this marriage seems strange, unless 
it was that Mrs Bland was afraid of losing the small allow- 
ance made to her by Captain Bland or his family. She had 
no other |)ossil3le reason for concealing a mamage she had 
every right to make. The aliases in which Mrs Bland 
delighted are, however, extremely confusing, she appearing 
sometimes as Mrs Phillips, again as Bland and occasionally 
as Francis. 

Dora's next provincial engagement was at Waterfonl — a 
sin<rnlar choice considerintj the fuss that was made as to 
offending Inn* father's family. The adoption of the "aliius" 
was, it must l^e supposed, sufficient to soothe their suscepti- 

' Boaden si>eaks of Mrs Bland more than once as Mrs Francis. Tate Wilkin- 
son mentions the Francis family as apart from Dora and her brother. The 
Dictionarj' of National Biography gives the name as Prances, 
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bilities. Here, however, occun-ed the first crisis in our 
heroine's life. Admirera she had already in dozens, but a 
genuine offer of man-iage is a more stimng event, and 
always fonns an epoch in a woman's life. Lieutenant 
Charles Doyne was, like Captain Bland, a gentleman by 
birth and education, and his attachment was both honour- 
able and sincere: it, however, found no favour with Dora's 
mother. The fact that the lover had no fortune but his 
profession, and that he made it a condition that Dora should 
leave the stage, weighed heavily against him. Mi-s Francis's 
knowledge of acting told her that in her daughter she 
possessed what, if well developed, might be a mine of gold, 
and she had no fancy to lose such a treasure by burying it in a 
marching regiment. Moreover, her own experience of a man's 
passion was not conclusive as to its being very lasting. In 
her own case, she had experienced how easily love can be 
weakened and how, after a little while, nothing remains of all 
the vows and protestations but a sense of their burden, and 
what had happened to her might be repeated in Dora's case. 
Mrs Francis placed all these considerations before her child, 
a<kin^ her to weicrh woll before she decided wlietlier slie was 
willing to sacifice a possibly great career for ceilain poverty 
and uncertain happiness. Like all mothers, she understood 
talking down a daughter's heart — not that in this case the 
young girl's affections were really engaged. She relin(juishcd 
her lover without a struggle. Not so Lieutenant Doyne. He 
pleaded for an engagement warmly, passionately, and his 
friend, Sir Jonah Barrington, dilates upou the misery the 
young man suffered when finally dismissed. 

After this episode, the young actress returned to Duljlin, 
where the news of her success in Cork had preceded her. Her 
|X)pularity was much increased by her performance of >>ophiii 
in " the Lord of the Manor," written by General Burgoyne,^ 
in which her singing of ** A Rose Tree in Full Bearing" trans- 

' General I'ur^D^iiu was a meritorious and gallant officer, unfortunate in o\w. 
instance, and fur tliiit was i»oniewliat ungenerouHly iierxecuttd by the niinistcrH of 
tiie day. In itrivate life he was an accomplished gentleman and a sincere friend, 
**a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy." He died, 171^2, at hi.s house 
in Hertford Street. 8ee 1st Series Memoirs of Miss Farrcn, 
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ported her audience.^ Another favourite part was Patrick 
in "The Poor Soldier," which she played seventy-five 

niofhts, which was then thought an extraordinarily long 

run. 

Irish audiences were critical and entliusiastic, and if they 
approved heartily, their verdict was considerd certain to 
throw open the doors of the London houses. This idea filled 
the mind of Mrs Francis, who was, like all mothei-s, more 
ambitious for her daughter than she had ever been for herself. 
It is not likely, however, that she would have carried her 
wishes so speedily into effect unless the continuance of Dora's 
engagement had been rendered impossible by the unpleasant 
circumstances in which she found herself placed. Daly had 
lately married a clever and well-known actress, Miss Barsanti, 
who was accustomed to play with much applause some of the 
leading parts at Covent Garden Theatre. This lady naturally 
felt aggrieved at the evidence of popular favour towards a 
** chit of a girl who, in her, Mrs Daly\s, opinion, did not know 
how to act." To add to her offences, Mrs Daly chose to con- 
ceive, rightly or wrongly, that Dora was favouring Jier 
husband's attentions in oinIci- to .ulxaiiCL* Ikt own interests. 
Mrs Daly's jealousy caused her to circulate all manner of 
vile reports against the youn<^ girl. 

This complication hastened Mrs Francis's decision. 
Although she was not so watchful of her daughter's 
reputation as was Mrs Farren, she was thoroughly in 
earnest in wishinor to remove her from such dancrerous 
surroundings, and in July of the year 1782 severed 
her connection with Dalv's com pan v. 

* In Dublin she introduced '' MelUm Oyster.-*." An<»tlier favourite song with 
the Dublin audience wa« "The Kf»se Trc»* in Full Bearing'* and "The Camp 
Medley," composed by Major LelK-llier, tlien quartered in Limerick, where he 
fell in love with a beauty of the locality, '>ne Miss Mounteford Bown, or Bowen, 
who married William Henn of Paradise. wliereu|)on the Irish, who are given to 
apt naming of their friends, calltMl her the Bird of Paradise. Amongst the 
audience on one ncoisinn was Mrs Lefanu (Sheridan's sister). ** Do you oteerve," 
she said to her uncle, Mr Chainhcrlaine, "that young huiy standing by the wing 
nearest the stage do<»r." **The little, young lass do you mean? **Yes," said 
she, "that little girl if she lives will Ix; some time or other the first comic actrcHs 
in England or Ireland ; she is a Miss Francis ; she has not been long on the stage, 
but for chastity of acting, iwhiO' and beini,' the character she represents, young 
as she is, she surpa.s8es what couM have l>een expected of so young a i>erformer." 
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In those days, London was the goal of all aspirants to fame 
and fortune. There was plenty of money to be had, and a 
popular actress who once hit the fancy of tlie town could 
make her own terms — but an opening of some soH was 
necessary. There was no hope of an introduction from Daly, 
who, in-itated at the withdrawal of the popular young actress, 
tlireatened to demand a penalty for the infringement of con- 
ti'act. In this rather hopeless condition, Mi-s Francis bethought 
herself of the Othello to whom she had acted Desdemona 
twenty or more years ago. Tate Wilkinson, who formerly 
had been well buffeted by ill fortune, was now an important 
personage as the manager of a country circuit, of which the 
large city of York was the centre. Provincial towns in the 
last century held higher social status than they do nowa- 
days when railroads have made such short work of distance 
from the capital. We who have never known it otherwise 
can hardly grasp the difference steam has made in everyday 
life, and yet with all the undoubted advantages afforded by 
tliis quick transit there is something to regret in that tranquil 
case and daily round of small occupations which was a notice- 
able feature in the lives of our forefathers. Remaining so much 
at home, they had plenty of time for that wonderful corres- 
|X)ndence in which many of them indulged : those delightful 
letters, folded in four, sealed with the big coat-of-arms which 
hung at their fobs, and ^^Titten in a copperplate hand, are so 
many pictures of life and society, which are of far more 
value than any amount of society papers and Kodaks of which 
we are so proud. When they did travel, which was generally 
once a year, they did not rush at break-neck speed througli 
steam-laden air, bent on reaching their jouraey's end in the 
quickest possible time, but packed themselves and family 
into the roomy coach and jogged along the roads lazilj', 
stopping when they liked at same comfortable roadside inn, 
and arriving, without turning a hair, at their destination, which 
was not only London, but York or Bristol or Bath. At any 
of these towns there was no lack of good society and suf- 
ficient gaiety to satisfy the limited desires of the squire's 
family, who did not aspire to going to Court, but liked a 
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good dance and a chance of seeing Mi's Siddons or any other 
star. A man like Tate Wilkinson was on excellent terms ^vith 
the principal gentry in the towns where his circuit took him. 
He had in his youth known Gamck and Woffington, Gibber 
and Foote, and a long list of kings and queens of the stage, 
most of whom he had deeply offended by his clever mimicry 
of their different peculiarities. In his memoirs, he gives the 
pleasantest account of his own mortifications as well as his 
triumphs. In this amusing record, we find the following 
record of his first meeting with his former Desdemona and her 
family. This interview took place at Leeds, to which place 
the York manager had brought his company, then on circuit. 

Jvly 1782. — "Miss Francis suddenly starts upon me, with 
her mother, Mrs G. Philips, Master and Miss Francis, her 
brother and sister, all in hand — recognised her mother as my 
first Desdemona in Dublin 1758. She then played as Miss G. 
Philips. Her younger sister, who was also in Dublin, had 
been for some years after in the York company and was 
then, 1782, dying. When I first met them at the inn, I 
cannot say they were so well accoutred as I could have 
washed, for my own sake as well as theirs, the mamma, like 
all other mammas, and especially actresses* mammas, talked 
so fulsomely of her daughter that I was {ilmost disgusted and 
very near giving a flat denial to any negotiation. Xow, had 
I given a determined *No!* to Mrs Jordan at that Hurried 
instant, it might have been imfortunate for her and her 
dependants." 

It speaks much for the kindness of Wilkinson s heart that 
he did engage her without any previous knowledge of her 
powers bej^ond what he could judge from the few lines which 
she spoke from "Calista," but although she was weary with 
travelling and dejected in mind and body, the keen ear of the 
manager detected a plaintive tone in her melodious voice, 
which from experience he knew to be of the right ring to 
touch an audience. " Calistii " was therefore fixed upon for 
her debut, to be followed by the *' Virgin Unnuiskd." The 
rehearsals strengthened Wilkinson's first impression that iliss 
Francis would prove a success, but he had not the faintest 
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idea that her gifts lay in a totally ditfercnt direction fi-om 
plaintive heroines. Great, therefore, was liis consternation 
wlien, on the day of the first appearance, her mother asked 
that it should be announced in the bills that after the play 
Jliss Francis would sing "The Cireeuwood Laddie." One 
can hardly imagine that the astute manager acceded to this 
request without first testing her capabilities in this line, 
otherwise he would certainly have had a bad moment when 
Calistcc, just risen from the dead, rushed before the still 
tearful audience in a frock and little mob cap, and with a 
smile that no other comic actress ever was blest with set 
them all laughing. Her success was assured, and when she 
took her benefit a month later, the house was crowded. She 
was then permanently engaged, and her appearance at York 
was heralded by the usual amount of puffing, and likewise by 
the usual fass made as to the name she should assume. Mrs 
Francis, who seems to have had a passion for aliases, came to 
the manager with a story as to her not taking the name of 
Pliillips which she had used at Leeds, as her aunt, one of the 
clergyman's daughtei*s, was dying, and it would hurt her 
feelings and likewise injure the chance of a legacy of stage 
dresses. This being a valid reason, the manager suggested 
Bland or Francis, but to both there were objections. Ulti- 
mately, she adopted the one by which the actress was ever 
after known. This third change has been ascribed to difierent 
reasons, too long and unpleasant to give here. The one 
given by Tate Wilkinson is as satisfactory as any other. 
" She was talking to me one day of all she had suffered in 
Daly s company. * I shed tears enough,' said she, * to overflow 
the Jordan.' From that time I called her little Jordan, and 
when she went to London, she kept the name as being more 
imposing." ^ 

' Tate Wilkinsi»n alway-s t<K)k to liiinstlf the cre<lit — " I gave ht-r that name ; 
I was her smuisor." **Yon!" "Yes: wljeii she thought of going to London, 
xhe thou;4ht Mi>«s B<iunded insignificant, so she asked uie to advit»e her a name. 
* Why/ said I, Mny dear, you httrc cro»9«l the vaUr, »<* I'll call you Jonlun^' and 
by tlie memory of Sam ! if she didn't take my joke in earnest, and call herself 
Mr» Jordan ever Hince." On tlie other hand, l^oaden, who, the QiuirtcHy Jteview 
says, was candle-Miuffer Whind the sctnies, i)en»ist»«, *• The iMipthm had no reference 
whatever to London. Mrs .Jordan was three yean* with Tate Wilkiniton before 
she quitted him for Drury Lane Theatre." 
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From whatever the cause, all must allow that the change 
from Miss Francis to Mrs Jordan was a manifest improve- 
ment. One would not like to controvert the authority who 
lays down the dictum that "a rose by any other name would 
'smell -as sweet," yet one cannot deny that some names caiTy 
more weight than others, and, as a rule. Christian names do 
not make satisfactory surnames. 

The race week at York was the gayest meeting of the 
year, and the theatre was 
nightly crowded. Amongst 
the visitors to the town 
was a well-known actor of 
Drury Lane Theatre, William 
Smith, generally known by 
the name of Gentleman 
Smith, on account of his 
very polished manners. 
Mrs Jordan's performance 
of Priscilla Tomboy in " The 
Bomp" pleased the London 
actor, and as he was a kind- 
hearted man, he did not 
limit his admii-ation to 
mere words, hut, as will be 
seen, exerted himself to do 
her a service. 
Meantime, she was very well content with her flist season. 
Her salary had been raised to thirty shillings a-week, and at 
Sheffield, Hull and Leeds she had enthusiastic receptions. The 
York audiences were never very warm admirers ; they were 
accustomed to the courtly grace of Miss Farren, which, 
neveiiheles-s, was not touched with one spark of genius, and 
they looked doubtfully upon Mrs Jordan's delightful romping, 
lliey were, however, very appreciative of her singing, and 
whenever they were out of humour from any cause, the 
manager would entreat Mrs Jordan to give them a song, 
which was certain to restore their serenity. Her singing 
was one of her greatest charms, her voice untaught, ns it was, 
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producing more eftect than that of many cultivated musicians. 
*' The Camp Medley" was a favourite with the York audience, 
and her singing of " Let not Age Thy Bloom ensnare," in the 
part of MisH Juniper in " Summer Amusements," completely 
captivated the Duke of Norfolk, who was a great lover of the 
stage. 

It is not to be supposed that Mrs Jordan's rise in public 
favour did not raise up for her the usual amount of enemies 
that are born of success, for it is only the mediocre that have 
troops of friends. The theatrical profession, moreover, is one 
where success is so evident and failure so overwhelming that 
one can hardly Idc surprised that the losers in the game are 
tempted to some overt demonstration of their rage and 
jealousy.^ 

In Mrs Jordan's case what seems to have excited the 
greatest amount of envy was her appearing in male attire as 
WiUiavi in the opera of " Rosina." This drew upon her the 
anger of Mrs Ward, a somewliat veteran actress, who had 
hitherto the monopol}'^ of such paints. This lady, who was 
more jealous of the youthful appearance of her rival than 
of her decided superiority as an actress, organised amongst 
her own set of friends a conspiracy to disconcert the popular 
favourite whilst she was on the stage. The conspirators 
placed themselves near the stage doors, and used all their 
ingenuity to disturb and annoy ^Ira Jordan by laughing at 
her, making rude remarks on her appearance and being other- 
wise offensive. Appeals to their mercy were of no avail, and 
to have drawn the manager into the quarrel would have been 
to make mattei-s worse. In this situation, Mrs Francis's stage 
experience came to her daughter's assistance. By her instruc- 
tions, the young actress appeared before her audience with 
everj' sign of disturbance upon her charming face, tears in 
her lovely eyes, an appeal for help and sympathy in every 

* Mrs Barry was so jealoun of ^^^s Hoiitell that when the latter played Statira 
in the ** Rival Queenn," she Rtnick at her with a dagger and although the point 
was blunted, it made its way through Mrs Bouteirs stays and entered a quarter 
of an inch into the flesh. Different catweH were assigned for this outbreak on the 
part of Mrs Barry, who, it was said, really wanted to destroy her rival. — Genest, 
U'lMtory of the Stage. 
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glance. Her admirers nt once wanted to know the canse of 
their favourite s distreas. This led to inquiry into the annoy- 
ance, and the manager's attention being drawn to the matter 
for the future tlie doors were locked when Mrs Jordan was on 
the stiige. To Mrs Ward's further mortification, her detested 
rival appeared as Patrick in "The Poor Soldier/' a part she 
played to perfection. In this she transported her audience 
by her singing of — 

'^ How liappy the soldier who lives on his pay, 
And 8])eu(ls half-a-crown out of sixpence a day." 



The decided animosity shown towards her, in addition to 
the necessity of making more money to support the number 
depending upon her, made it desirous for Mrs Jordan to 
change the scene. She had already been in correspondence 
with the managers of Dmry Lane, to whom Mr Smith had 
given a most flattering account of her talents, but nothing 
was actually settled until the season of 1785. Meantime, the 
uncertainty gave the actress that restless sensation which 
always precedes a coming change in our condition of life. 
This state of mind influenced her whole conduct. The 
manager complained she had grown careless and indifferent 
to pleasing either him or the public. On one occasion when 
called upon to sing between the acts, she flatly refused. The 
audience insisted, the manager stormed, while the young laily 
sullenly continued her obstinate refusal. At last tlie storm 
outside the curtain gi-ew too strong even for her audacity, and 
so, almost crying with annoyance, she came on and warbled 
out " In the Prattling Hours of Youth," a somewhat inane ditty, 
composed by Doctor Arae. Tate Wilkinson, who tells this 
story, adds that if the actress had taken her benefit she 
would never have submitted, but, as that was still to come, 
her poverty and not her will consented. The petulance she 
exhibited on this and other occasions was hardly wise; it 
alienated her friends and admirei-s.^ Her benefit at Leeds 

^ All through her life, Mrs Jordan was subject to these fits of sullennesH and ill- 
humour. 
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Wiis, in consequence, thinly attended, and Mrs Siddons, who 
saw her in this mood, formed no gi'eat opinion of her powers, 
and thought she would do better to stay where she was than 
venture on the London boards. Yates, likewise, received the 
same impression, and while praisinjj the lovely Miss Wilkin- 
son, afterwards Mrs Mountain and Mrs Bi*owne, adds that Mrs 
Jordan was merely a piece of theatrical mediocrity. Both 
these good judges were in a few weeks to find how short- 
sighted had been their verdict. 

A fine commotion took place when, later on, the news 
leaked out that the Jordan was actually engaged to appear 
at Drury Lane. All manner of spiteful prophecies were at 
once let loose. Mrs Robinson, one of her rivals, told the 
manager that when he had lost his "gi-eat treasure" (a 
favourite term of Wilkinson's in addressing Mi-s Jordan), ''it 
would soon be turned back upon his hands, and it would be 
glad to come if he would accept it." In return for this low 
witticism, Mrs Jordan's mother begged Mr Wilkinson to let 
her know when that fright (Mrs Robinson) had done acting, 
for it was so horrid, she could not look at it. All this was 
contemptible in the extreme, but it did not tend to soothe the 
actress's troubled spirit. She was, indeed, setting out on an 
unknown sea, where many dangers were likel}' to swamp her 
little bark, and few friendly hands were ready to help her to 
a safe harbour. One can imagine in what a perturbation of 
mind she made this momentous journey to London. Eveiy- 
thing depended uiion the success of this experiment — if it 
had resulted in failure she would have had to return to York 
with her value considerably lowered. As to the salary, there 
was not much gained there, four pounds a-week was all Mr 
Smith could obtain for her. The oft-quoted saying of Sir 
Walter Raleigh however holds good in theatrical as in all 
other ventures, and the event justified our heroine's endeavour 
to climb the ladder of success. 

At the moment of Mrs Jordan's arrival, Drury Lane was 
crowded with actresses, all of them popular and of remarkable 
merit. This circumstance rendered the advent of the new- 
comer singularly unpropitious. Established favourites, like 
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Mrs Siddons, Miss Farren and Miss Pope, filled all the leading 
parts in tragedy and comedy, and this so ably as to render it 
difficult for the ddhivtante to secure even the crumbs of public 
favour. Mrs Jordan wisely took a line utterly different, and 
one in which she could in no way clash with the popular 
idols. The youthful heroines of Shakespeare's dramas, and 
the whole class of romps in modern comedy were unoccupied, 
except by inferior actresses, and here she resolved to make 
her mark. To this proposal, the acting managers, Sheridan 
and King, made no objection, and it only remained to settle in 
what character she should make her first appearance. 

* During her York experiences, she had been much impressed 
by a Mrs Browne's acting of Peggy in " The Country Girl." Mrs 
Browne was an actress of great comic power, her mature 
years, however, and large person were ill-suited to playing a 
vivacious girl in her teens. Nevertheless, as she was a 
perfect mistress of the " business," she pleased her audience 
by her well-meant efforts. Mrs Jordan was quick enough to 
see that, with more seasonable graces and a natural, not 
assumed, girlish hilarity, the part could be made altogether 
one to captivate the public, and the result showed how true 
was her estimate. In her hands, " The Country Girl " became 
the rage of the town ; it seemed as if it had been written ex- 
pressly for her, although composed by Wycherley ^ many years 
before she was known on the stage. It was said that she 
had studied the part under its original producer, Mrs Browne; 
this, however, is not at all probable, and in any case the 
especial charms which Mrs Jordan brought before her 
audience, " the elastic step, the artless simplicity, and, if the 
expression may be used, the juicy tones of her melodious 
voice, these were Nature's gifts, and never could have been 
imparted." Mrs Jordan's laugh is insisted upon by all her 
critics. Jlost actresses are distinguished for certain qualities 
which are lacking in others. Miss O'Neill, we are told, was 
great in a cry, Mrs Jordan unrivalled in a laugh, which was 
.so infectious as to communicate itself at once to the whole 

' Wycherley wrote it as the "Country Wife," and Garrick altered the title 
to the " Country Girl." 
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house. Playgoers of the present day are not in a position to 
understand the effect produced by a laugh or a cry ; cither 
from a defect of training or a natural inability in modem 
players, the actresses of our time indulge in that most 
unpleasant of artificial sounds, the stage laugh, which is 
only equalled by the stage cry. We are told that the 
laughter of Mra Jordan was perfectly genuine in all its 
branches, from the juvenile giggle to the full, joyous burst ; 
it would break out in the most uncontrollable manner, 
" sparkling like bubbles in the water." 

It was on the 18th October 1785 that Mi-s Jordan made 
her first appearance at Drury Lane in the part of Pcyyy 
in "The Country Girl." The outside world had heard little of 
her beyond that she was a new addition to the comparij'. 
For some reason, she had not been heralded by any putt* 
preliminary; the house, therefore, was only moderately full. 
Tlie actress, a prey to nervousness, stood trembling at the 
wing. It was a terrible moment for her, and now that she 
was in face of the ordeal, the magnitude of the undertaking 
seemed almast overpowering. The moment, however, she 
touched the boards her self-possession returned. Mrs Jordan 
at this time was in her twenty-third j'ear: of middle height, 
her figure, which was exquisitely moulded, was somewhat 
inclined to emhonpoiat, which, later, develojx^d into corpulence ; 
her face was oval — not strictly beautiful, the charm lying 
principally in the expression, which was so altogether fas- 
cinating that no one thought of considering the question 
of her beauty. Looking at the jx)rtraits Koinncy painted of 
her, one can hardly realise this. The jaw is long almo.st to 
heaviness, and the eyes have a melancholy expression, which, 
in reality, was dissipated by her wonderful smile, which was 
her real charm. As she came on the stage, her youthful 
appearance (she did not look moiv than nineteen) and 
enchanting face took the Iiouse by surprise. This favourable 
impression was strengthened by the first sound of her 
melodious voice, with "its peculiar fulness, as if she had 
some delicious, ripe peach in her mouth," while her laugh, 
tinged with '* ex(|uisite humour, exhibited at once merriment 
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and deliglit." In the scene where Peyoy writes the clandestine 
letter to her lover, the house burst into applause at her 
indescribable naivete, and the applause became a tunmlt of 
acclamation when she sanof with her usual ai-chness — 

" Do you, iJajxi, but find a coach, 

And leave the other to nie, sir. 
For tliat will make the lover approach. 

And I warrant we sha'n't disagree, sir. 
No sparks will talk to girls that walk, 

I've heard it an<l I confide in't. 
Do you then fix niy coach and six, 

I warrant I'll get one to ride in't." 

At the conclusion, she was recalled again and again. Mi-s 
Inchbald, who was in the house, describes the scene.^ " She 
came to town with no report in her favour to elevate her above 
a very moderate salary (four pounds a-week) or to attract 
more than a very moderate house when she appeared, but here 
moderation ceased. She at once displayed such consummate 
art, with such bewitching nature, such excellent sense, and 
such innocent simplicity, that her auditors were boundless 
in their plaudits and so warm in their praises when they left 
the theatre that their friends at home would not give credit 
to the extent of their eulogiums." One can imagine with what 
feelinfifs Mrs Jordan returned home on this eventful evenino^ : 
the congratulations of her friends and the plaudits of the 
house ringing in her ears, and the knowledge that her success 
was a solid one, in proof of which her salary was to be rated 
at twelve instead of four pounds a-week, with two benefits. 

The part of P^V!/!/ was undoubtedly one of the best Mrs 

* It in interestiiifif to find, in a letter from Mni Tickell to her siHter, Mrs 
Sheridan, an acoount of the new ivctresH. ** I went lat<t ni^ht t<» see our new 
•* Country Girl,** and I can awun* ytm, if yon have any reliance on my judgment, 
nhe haH more geniuH in her little finger tliMii Miss Bruntou in her whole body. . . . 
liut to thin little actress — for little slie in, and yet not insi^ificant in her figure, 
which, though nhort, ha^ a certain roundnesHand mJbimpfnnt which is very graceful 
— her voice is harmony itr*i-]f in level quiet s]ieakiu^ (we had an opportunity of 
judging thiA in a few lines she s|K>ke in the way of epilogue like Rosalind), and it 
has certain little breaks and indescribahle tones which in simple archness have a 
wonderful effect, and I think, witlumt exception (even of Mra Siddons), she has 
the moKt distinct delivt-rj* of sny actor or actress I ever heard. Her face I could 
not see owing to the amazing; huncli <»f hair she had pulled over -her forehead, but 
they tell me it is expressive, hut not very pretty. Her action is odd, a little oiitr^, 
proliably affected for the characters." 
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Jordan ever played, and it is admitted that no one lias ever 
given the same witchery to the rustic heroine. Some of tlie 
critics found fault with her on the score of vulgarity. This 
accusation, however, could not be brought against her im- 
personation of Viola in " Twelfth Night," in which the mere 
melody of her voice brought tears to the eyes, while, in the 
popular comedy, " She would and she would not," her iiaiveti 
again enchanted the town. Miss Tomboy in "The Romp* 
was another success. Mrs Jordan revelled in such parts as 
Miss Tomboy and Miss Hoyden (in *• A Trip to Scarborough "). 
She brought to them her whole treasury of fun. Those who 
knew her in her prime always maintained that in such part6 
she never has had any competitor that could in tlie remotest 
degree be compared to her. Her comic style was peculiar, 
and had the decided stamp of genius; it was emphatically 
natural, but such nature as is rarely seen, and it was the 
most consummate art. Miss Hoyden tickling, which Mrs 
Jordan in her romping so felicitously practised, was amongst 
the extremest sallies of a happy nature. Had the effervescence 
of her familiarity been stronger, it might have offended 
delicacy, but its joyousness increased the pleasure without 
ever in the legist outraging propriety. The European 
Magazine of 1789 declares, * that as Mixs Tomboy she excelled 
every performer at present on the English stage, and almost 
equalled Mi-s Clive." 

The brilliant beginning made by Mi's Jordan on her fii'st 
night was not followed by continued success. This was from 
no decline in popular esteem ;. when she did appear she was 
received with every demonstration of favour. Her appear- 
ances were, however, few and far between. Rapid success 
is not always so desirable as slow progress, which does not 
alarm the jealous fears of others as does the greater triumph. 

The hitherto established favourites at Drury Lane did not 
care to have a younger and fresher favourite so near their 
thrones, and great efforts were made to suppress the dangerous 
new-comer. It was said that no conspicuous success attended 
her dtbat, Mrs Siddons, whose words were listened to with 
reverence, mistixisted the wisdom of putting her forward ; 
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she was told that in tragedy she did not rise above mediocrity, 
and advised to confine herself to characters within her range. 
These remarks and the unkind criticisms that aj^peared in 
the papers were, for a time, depressing, especially as she was 
given so few chances of ingratiating herself with the public, 
who were already partial to her. Gradually, however, the 
management began to awake to her unparalleled excellence in 
certain plays. The leading comic parts, and those called in 
stage language " breeches parts,'* were assigned to her. 

Mrs Jordan, being now an established favourite, bethought 
lierself of presenting to the public Farquhar's " Constant 
Couple." The part of 'Sir Harry WlUkdr had never been 
approached since llrs WoflSngton had succeeded Wilks. 
More than forty years had passed since the inimitable Peg 
had strutted her brief hour on the stage, and her name was 
to most playgoers ^merely a name. Very few living re- 
membered her acting. That the part of the dashing young 
rake was as well suited to Mrs Jordan as to Peg: Woffingrton 
would be perhaps saying too much ; moreover, it is impossible 
to institute comparisons between a dead and a living actress. 
Memory plays stranL^e tricks, and none is more common than 
the golden hues in which it envelops the idols of our younger 
days. " Youth," says a contemporary writer, " resembles a 
Claude Lorraine glass, which impails to all objects its own 
beautiful tints; but age is like a magnifying lens, which 
leaves no defect unseen." 

When, in May 1788, Mi*s Jordan challenged comparison 
with the dead actress, she was pretty certain to liave afew old 
gentlemen making the usual grumble as to her inferiority to 
the great Mrs Wottington. " Egad ! sir, slie can't hold a candle 
to her — you should have seen her in the dilemma " — and so on. 
To those, however, wlio had no past to remember, the new 
Sir Harry gave uncjualified satisfaction. She was charmingly 
dressed and provokingly at her ea.se. One of her critics, 
writing on her assumption of masculine dress, says, " For a 
female to jussume male attire with propriety requires a 
symmetry of person and perfection of shape ill-suited to the 
costume worn at the time our heroine flourished. Mrs 
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Jordan, however, was an exception, as to a careless, easy 
manner o[ depoiiment, slie added the most perfect elegance 
of form, 80 that, while tlie actress excited our adtnirutioii, we 
were no less captivated by the woman." The Mo^-nvtMj 
Herald of the day applauded her penetration in assuming 
so often a costume which suited her bo perfectly. As an 
instance of the actress's perfect at-homencss in her male 
character, at the end of the performance slie stepped before 
the curtain and gave out 
the play for the next night. 
This, sayH her faithful 
chronicler, took the audi- 
enCQ by surprise, hut they 
applauded vociferously. 

Another success was 
Boaalind in " As You Like 
It." also Nea in "The 
Devil to Pay," which she 
acted after Rosalind. In 
both parts she again chal- 
lenged comparison with 
the Woffington, and again 
(there being only a few old 
grumblers left who remem- 
bered the merits of the de- 
parted actress) she caiiiL- 
out triumphant. Having 
finished her tir.-st seu^uii 
victoriously, Mr^ Jorilun 
former friends. 

There is «n aimisiii-' 




took 



holiday amongst her 



uccoiint of hiT 



visit to Iior old 
manager, Tate Wilkinson. Tlio euinpany wi-ie at Ij.'<.'ds wlicii 
Mrs Jordan with her uiotliur ami sister arrive<I. and after 
dinner went to the theatric. I!y 11 singular clianci', it so 
happened that it was the bont'lit of Mi-s Hobinson, the lady 
who liad talked of thu In.ixnn: romiiuj hml on tlic inaniiger's 
hands, and, much to Mi-s Francis's pleasure, tlie house was a 
poor one. Mre Joixlan was spw-tlily recognised, amt.it would 
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seem, made no effort to conceal herself, feeling, we are told, 
"an honest joy in the buzz that turned every eye to the 
balconv box.'* Durino: the farce, she came behind the scenes, 
making her compliments very gracefully to her former 
associates of the green-room. Having acquitted herself of 
this politeness, she walked forward to the very edge of the 
wing, and, leaning with a fashionable air upon her sisters 
arm, listened to poor Mrs Robinson struggling with "the 
Widow Bi'ady'* (a part made famous by her own acting), 
while the attention of the audience was entirely diverted to 
the London star. One can imagine the scene — the morti- 
fication of Mrs Robinson, and the triumph of Mrs Jordan and 
her family. To complete their satisfaction, Mrs Jordan was 
solicited to appear, if only for one night, which she consented 
to do, appearing in " The Romp " and " Country Girl," and so 
great was the effect of her fashionable reputation that every 
place was taken long before the play began, and seven rows 
of the pit had to be laid into boxes. 

Each part she undertook seems to have added to her 
reputation as an actress. In ** The Spoiled Child " she scored 
an immense success, playing Little Pickle in the most delight- 
ful manner. There was a rumour, without any certainty, that 
she had written this popular farce which held the stage for 
many years, the part of Old Pickle being a favourite with 
sucli actors as Mathews, Liston and Elliston. " The Spoiled 
Child'* was ascribed to various people — Isaac Bickerstaff, 
ilr Ford.^ Cumberland founded his opinion that it was 
written by Mrs Jordan, on certain hints in the prologue. 
It was while acting Little Pickle in 1788 at Cheltenham* that 
^Irs Jordan, unfortunately for herself, attracted the attention 



* Mr Ford was the son of Sir Richard Ford, chief magistrate at Bow Street, 
in succession to Sir John Fielding. 

'^ On this occasion, she played before the Kinff and Queen. She secured the 
favour of their majesties, and was presented by the manager of the theatre with 
an elegant medallion locket richly set on one side with fine pearls, in the centra 
of which was a beautiful enamel of the Comic Muse from the painting by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. On the reverse, there was an oval in blue enamel and fine 
brilliants, and in the centre an inHcriptiou in gold letters, ** Presented to Mrs 
Jordan Thalia*« sweetest child, September 11, 1788." Glafgow and Edinburgh 
paid her similar compliments. 
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of the Duke of Clarence ; the young prince, who had just 
landed from his ship, being, like all sailors, ready to fall in 
love with the first woman he saw. There is little doubt she 
would never have listened to him had Mr Ford, when his 
father died, fulfilled his promise of marrying her.^ This he 
was reluctant to do, and Mrs Jordan's relations witli the 
Duke of Clarence became a matter of history. 

At Richmond, where she lived, Mrs Jordan had been 
upon as Mr Ford's wife, the marriage not to be acknowledged 
until after his father's death. In this supposition she was 
received at houses of unimpeachable morality, her supposed 
husband always accompanying her. Mrs Inchbald talks of 
Mrs Ford warbling ballads at Lady Lunn s. " Do you know," 
writes Horace Walpole to Miss Berry, ** tlmt Mrs Jordan is 
acknowledged to be Mrs Ford," but, later. Miss Berry writes 
to a friend, " Mrs Jordan, whom Mr Ford had declared his 
wife and presented as such to some ladies at Richmond, 
has resumed her former name, and is said to be much at a 
Principal ViUa at Petersham." 

Horace Walpole, in his usual gossiping fashion, lias a 
good deal to say about tlie new scandal in his letters to his 
correspondents. Writing to Sir Horace Mann in 1789, he 
chronicles : — 

"The Duke of Clarence has taken Mr Hobart's house at 
Richmond point blank over against Mr Cainl)ridi]^e's, which 
will make the good woman of that mansion cross herself 
piously and stretch the throat of the blatant Insist at 
Sudbrook (Lady Greenwich) and of all the other pious 
matrons a la ronde, for his Koval Hiirhness, to divert 
some loneliness, has brought with him ilrs Jordan, who, 
being still more averse to solitude, declares that any 
tempter would make even Paradise more a^^reeahle than 
a constant tete-d-iete." Mrs Jordan was at this time playing 
at the Richmond Theatre, which has " raised its character 
immensely," writes Walpole — "Jews and (Jentiles throng it. 
I have not been there, for, though I think her perfection 
in her walk, I could not sit through a vholc play ill 

* A few years later, Mr Ford married Miss I'.ootli. 
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performed." During this engagement, Mi's Jordan's usual 
prudence seems to have deserted her. On one occasion there 

appeared at the bottom of the play-bill an announcement 
that Mrs Jordan could not fill her part, as it was the 
Duke of Clarence's birthday, and she had to do the honours 
to the Prince of Orange who was to dine with him. Such 
a lack of judgment and delicacy was an affront to even a 
suburban audience, and must have accentuated the cantanker- 
ous clack of the gossips of Richmond and Twickenham Green. 
From this or some other cause, the Duke of Clarence was dis- 
gusted with living in the middle of a village with " nothing 
but a green apron to the river," and where he and his fair 
companion were marks for the scandalmongers; he, there- 
fore, moved his establishment to the more retired and leafy 
Roehampton, then an altogether secluded neighbourhood. 
Walpole bears testimony to the sailor Duke's business-like 
habits which made him extremely unpopular. " He pays his 
bills regularly himself , locks his door every night, so that 
his servants may not remain out late, and drinks only a few 
glasses of wine. The connection between Mrs Jordan and the 
Duke caused a feeling of irritation which was kept up by 
the flood of pamphlets and paragraphs that were issued daily.^ 
In the last century, the Press allowed itself a licence that 
would not be tolerated now; no one was safe from the 
most scurrilous attacks and the most outrageous personal 
remarks. Mrs Jordan's professional character was violently 
assailed. Slie was accused of absenting herself from the 
theatni on the nights when her name was in the bill in 
order tliat she might amuse herself elsewhere. Mrs Joixlan 
was not the one to sit down under unmerited censure. She 
publislied a letter in the morning paper, denying these 
allegations. When she appeared the next night as 

' Mr Fortl coiitributetl the followin;^' extraordinary letter which ap])earecl in 
tlio Moriu'iif/ III raid : — '* Lest any insinuation should be circulated to the prejudice 
nf Mrs .Ionian in resjtect to her having behaved improperly to her children in 
n-^ard to i>ocuniarv matters, I hereby declare that her conduct in that particular 
)i:is Ix'cu as laudable, generous and as like a fond mother as it was possible to be. 
Slic has indeed f^'ivcn u]» for their use every sixiMince she has been able to save 
fn»)M ill r theatrical profits. 8iie has also engaged herself to allow them £550 a- 
year, and at the same time has settled i.*50 a-year on her sister. 

•* Richard Ford." 
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Roxalctna in "The Sultan," she was received with dis- 
pleasure, and it was evident that a decided party against 
her had been organised. With considerable courage, she 
at once advanced to the footlights and, confronting her 
enemies, addressed them in that clear, melodious voice 
which could never be heard witnout giving pleasure : — 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, — I should conceive myself utterly 
unworthy of your favour if the slightest mark of public 
disapprobation did not effect me very sensibly. Since I have 
had the honour and the happiness to strive here to please 
you, it has been my constant endeavour, by unremitting 
assiduity, to merit your approbation. I beg leave to assure 
you, upon my honour, that I have never absented myself one 
minute from the duties of my profession but from real indis- 
position. Thus having invariably acted, I do consider myself 
under the public protection." 

It was agreed by all that nothing could have been better than 
her manner of delivering this spirited and j-et humble address. 
" The little hardship that sat upon her brow and like a cloud 
kept back the comic smile that but waited their cheer to break 
forth into graceful obeisance." All was in perfect taste and 
completely captivated her audience, and so the matter ended. 

In the green-room, however, it was still whispered that 
Mrs Jordan gave herself royal airs. Coming to rehearsal one 
morning, she was so disircnte and indifferent that Wroughton, 
then acting manager, remarked drily, " Why, JIrs Jordan, you 
are grand, quite the duchess again this niorniniLr." " Veiy 
likely," was the reply, " for you are not t lie first person who 
lias this very day condeffc^vded to honour me ironically with 
the title." And then she proceeded to recount, for the aniusi'- 
ment of her hearei's, how that mornin;:. having occasion to 
discharge her Irish cook for impertinence', the woman had 
banged a shilling on the table, exclaiming, "Arrah, now, 
honey, with this thirteener^ won't I sit in the gallery and 
won't your royal grace give me curtsey, an«l won't I givo 
j^our royal highness a howl and a hiss into tlu' bargain. " 
Her biographer, in his accommodating fashion, a«hnires th<» 

' The Irish shilling was thirteen i»t.iHe. 
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good-humour of the lady in thus relating the low imper- 
tinence of her servant, but it would appear to most people 
that in this case good-humour was another name for callous 
indifference as to her position. She gave a further proof of 
this when, at her benefit in 1791, she chose Fletchers 
humorous Lieutenant, evidently for the reason that the 
heroine's situation resembled her own. To point this still 
more, in the epilogue written by Bunbury and spoken by 
Mrs Jordan, these curious lines occur : — 

"The manager liis want of sense evinces 
To pitch on Iloydeas for the love of princes." 

During the years that had elapsed since Mrs Jordan's first 
appearance at Drury Lane, great changes had taken place in 
this time-honoured theatre, where Garrick and WofEngton, 
Gibber and Clive had played to crowded houses. With the 
death of Garrick, the fortunes of Drury Lane seem to have 
changed. In 177(), Sheridan became the proprietor, and his 
management did not take the same steady course as did 
Garrick's. Both men were geniuses, but the one bound 
down the erratic fliglits of his Pegasus to one steady purpose, 
the other allowed his steed to caracole in every possible 
direction — addressing tlie House of Commons, regulating everj-- 
body's business but his own, writing brilliant plays, sitting up 
half the night with men of fashion, enjoying the friendship 
of the Prince of Wales, and altogether neglecting his own 
affairs. Truly a typical Irishman, and mark the conclusion ; 
where Garrick anuissed a considerable fortune, Sheridan 
accumulated nothing but debt, finally sealing his ruin by 
undertaking to build a National Theatre from the ruins of 
Drury Lane. The enormous building he erected was not so 
popular as the old house built by Wren and restored by tlie 
brothers Adam, and which to many playgoers was endeared 
by old associations. 

The National Theatre, however, started with a strong 
company. Kenible and Mrs Siddons played Shakespearian 
characters, .Mrs Jordan light comedy and Miss Farren the fine 
ladies. A series of inditierent plaj^s, however, and the Intro- 
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duction of pantomimes alienated a critical audience, and a 
succession of failures put the public in bad humour. Manager 
succeeded manager without producing any salutary change in 
the financial condition of the theatre. Large sums of money 
were squandered upon grand spectacular pieces, while the 
salaries of the actors were left unpaid. Through all these 
troubles and vicissitudes, Mrs Joi-dan's popularity remained 
unchanged. Where others failed to draw, the house was 
always crowded when her name was in the bill. Some of 
this favour was no doubt due to her peculiar position, and 
the curiosity of the public to see the royal favourite. There 
was no doubt that it was this feeling that induced the visit of 
the long-absent royalties to Drury Lane, a theatre they had 
deserted in consequence of Sheridan being a warm partisan 
of the Prince.^ On the 15th May 1800, however, their 
Majesties with the Boyal Princesses signified their intention 
of honouring Drury Lane by being present at " She Would 
and She Would Not," in which Mrs Jordan played Hypolita. 
The event of the evening is historical. The King, but 
lately recovered from one of his attacks, had just entered the 
box and was bowing with his usual bland courtesy to the 
company, when a maniac fired straight at him from the pit. 
His aim, happily, missed, but the consternation was terrible. 
After an interval of uproar and excitement, the King, who 
was quite cool (and later took his usual sleep between the 
acts), requested that order might be restored and the play 
allowed to go on; but the audience, although they resumed 
their seats, could not calm down. As each actor came on 
he was interrupted by loud cries for the assassin, whom the 
people wanted to have brought on the stage. There was no 
calming them until Mrs Jordan came forward and assurcMl 
them that he was properly secured and well guarded. Ho- 
voice acted like a charm, and the play was allowed to proceed, 
but, as may be imagined, was very little attended to. 

The share Mrs Jordan had taken on this occasion, and her 

' To mark their disapproval of Sheridan, the King and Queen went constantly 
to the Haymarket durincr the period the Drur}' Lane Company loii^rated to that 
hpuae to allow of the National Theatre being rebuilt by Holland. 
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evident popularity, roused an intense feeling of jealousy. 
Unlike Miss Farren, who cautiously steered her way without 
any green-room squabbles, the more open-hearted Mrs Jordan 
had enemies by the score. The situation between her and 
Mrs Siddons became especially strained, and as the Kemblcs 
were a large faction to contend against, Mrs Jordan began to 
think seriously of giving in her resignation. The manager of 
Covent Garden, hearing of this likelihood, offered her her 
own terms and cm^ic blanche as to benefits; but Sheridan, 
getting alarmed at losing such an attraction, promised to 
redress all her grievances, and closed witli her for thirty 
guineas a- week. 

Tate Wilkinson, when he heard of this, remarked that 
" the Jordan at making a bargain was the cunningest devil of 
us all." If, however, she made money, she worked hard enough 
to deserve it. She never shirked her regular duty, playing on 
an average three nights in the week, and always to full houses. 

Her engagement at Drury Lane had lasted for more than 
twenty years, with only occasional breaks, when in 1809 it 
came to a sudden conclusion on the 24th February, when the 
theatre was utterly consumed by fire. Only Hve months 
previous its great rival, Covent Garden, had met a similar 
fate to that which now befell the chpf-cVanivre of Holland. 
The fire commenced in what was called the coffee-room, on 
the first story in the front next Biydges Street, out of whicli 
the communication was direct with the first circle of the boxes, 
the woodwork of these feeding tlie ever-increasing body of 
fire. The iron curtain, upon wliicli so much stress had been 
laid by Miss Farren^ in her address to the audience on the 
opening night of tlie theatre, was powerless to keep off the 
flames, as it would not drop ol" itself; and when the fire seized 
upon the stage, with its mass of combustible matter, the scene 
became appalling. Soon all London turned out to see the 
sight, and all the approaches to the theatre were blocked 
by the multitude. The news reached Jlr Sheridan when 
he was at the House of Connnons, the windows of wliich 
were lit up by the reflection in the sl;y of the destruction 

* See Memoir of ^liss Farron, First Series. 
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going on across the water. It was proposed by Lord Temple 
that the House should adjourn as a fitting mark of sympathy 
with so distinguished a member as the manager of Drury Lane. 
Mr Sheridan, who was much affected by the kindness, said in 
a low voice that he could not consider the misfortune of such 
magnitude as to interrupt the business of the assembly. He 
hurried away with some friends to the scene of the disaster. 
His agony of mind was painful to witness, although he tried 
to show firmness and constantly expressed his thankfulness 
that no lives were sacrificed. 

The actors, however, suffered considerable loss. Mrs 
Jordan was one of the greatest sufferers, she keeping for 
convenience much of her very handsome wardrobe at the 
theatre. Her jewels, it was said, were saved. This event, 
however, hastened her determination to retire from the stage. 
This step she took principally in accordance with the wish 
of the Duke, who disliked her subjecting herself to the 
gross impertinence of the Press. She did not, however, take 
any farewell of the public, her last appearance being at the 
Opera House, where she acted " The Country Girl " for the 
benefit of those who had suffered from the fire. 

During the twenty years of her professional career, Mrs 
Jordan's income had never been under four or five thousand 
a year, and her savings were said to be over a hundred 
thousand pounds. Her relations, however, made heavy in- 
roads upon her earnings. They were all her annuitants. As 
she wrote to an intimate friend in 1811, when troubles were 
beginning to close round her, " My professional success through 
life has indeed been most extraordinary, and consequently 
attended with great emolument, but from my first starting at 
the early age of fourteen, I have always had a large family 
to support. My mother was a duty, but on my brothei-s and 
sisters I have lavished more than can be supposed." 

In addition to her family claims, Mi-s Jordan was generous 
to those of her profession who had not experienced the same 
<jood fortune as she enjoyed ; while to the poor she was a 
benefactress — in this resembling Peg Woffington. 

An interesting anecdote is that of the Methodist preacher 
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who was an unseen witness of an interview between Mrs 
Jordan and one of the recipients of her charity, a poor washer- 
woman whose husband the actress had saved from being 
sent to prison. This was on a visit to Chester, where she was 
playing nightly at the theatre. In one of her morning walks 
she was overtaken by rain and took shelter under an arcli- 
way, where the woman found lier and poured forth her 
gratitude to her benefactress. When the touching scene was 
over, a thin, ascetic-looking clergyman came forward, and, 
tendering his hand, said with a deep-drawn sigh, — 

" Lady, forgive the freedom of a total stranger, but would 
to God all the world were like thee." 

The actress, at once seized the humour of the situation, 
and with a backward movement from the preacher, said, ^vith 
a stifled laugh, — 

" No, sir, I will not shake hands ^vith 3'ou ! " 

" Why ? " 

" Because you are a Methodist preacher, and when you hear 
who I am, you will send me straight to the devil." 

"The Lord forbid ! I am, as you righth^ .l^dge, a minister 
of the Church which teaches us the grand precept, 'Clothe 
the naked, feed the hungrj^, relieve the distressed,' and do 
you think I can see a sister fulfilling the commands of my 
Master without offering her the hand of friendship and 
brotherly love ? " 

" Well, well, you are a good old soul ; but I don't like 
preachers. And I tell you, you won't shake hands when I 
tell you who I am." 

" I hope I shall." 

"No, you won't. I am a player, and you can see my 
name on the door of the playhouse. It is Jordan. You have 
heard of Mrs Jordan ? " 

There was a pause, and then the preacher once more held 
out his hand. 

" The Lord bless thee, whoever thou art, for the goodness 
of the Lord is unlimited. He has ^\e\\ unto thee a orood 
spirit; and as to thy calling, if thy soul upbraid thee not, 
the Lord forbid that I should do so." 
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We gather that the preacher was but a man, and no doubt 
was won as much by Mrs Jordan's irresistible cliarm as by 
her charity, for, the rain still continuing, he offered her his 
arm and took her back to her hotel under the shelter of his 
umbrella. 

Mrs Jordan's retirement from the stage, which was due to 
the constant attacks of the Press upon her connection with 
the Duke of Clarence, lasted only two years, during which 
time she resided principally at Bushy Park, where she seems 
to have led a quiet, domestic life.^ Her friends seem to have 
considered that there was a similarity between her position 
and that of Mrs Fitzherbert. They hinted at a sort of left- 
handed marriage. Ridiculous paragraphs were circulated by 
these injudicious persons as to Mrs Jordan receiving persons 
of distinction at Bushy Park, and being placed at the head 
of the table between the Duke of Clarence and the Prince of 
Walea These absurd reports, which had no foundation, had, 
in all probability, something to say to the breaking up of 
the establishment. Her return to her professional duties was 
naturally ascribed to a coolness having arisen between her 
and her royal admirer. The fact of her removing to a villa 
at Hammersmith seemed to lend colour to the report. Mrs 
Jordan, however, strenuously denied that any breach had 
occurred between her and the Duke. Writing to her old 
friend, Sir Jonah Barrington, she says, " With regard to the 
report of my quarrel with the Duke, every day of our past 
and present must give the lie to it. I will in a day or two 
avail myself of your kind offer to contradict these odious and 

^ Her retirement was the Kignal for a fusilhufe in the papers. The Morning 
Jit raid affecting to inuurn the retiring actress as dead, beaded its article with 
an inscription : — 

Sacred to the Memory 
of 
Mrs Dorothy Jordan, 
Late of Drury Lane Theatre. 
Poor, injured mortality, 
snatched 
from the fostering embrace of 
Public Admiration. 
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truly wicked reports. I am so ill that I can do nothing 
myself, but must wait for the assistance of a good and clever 
friend, who is at present out of the way, and who (if truth 
is not quite scared out of the world) will endeavour to do 
away with the ill impressions those reports were meant to 
make." 

Notwithstanding this denial, it was evident to those who 
possessed her friendship that Mrs Jordan had a mind ill at 
ease. She had nothing to complain of in her reception by 
the public, who welcomed their old favourite with en- 
thusiasm. She made her reappearance at Covent Garden in 
"The Country Girl," and, although the ease of retirement 
had added to her somewhat corpulent figure, still the match- 
less Thalia of the stage exerted her potent charm, and the 
theatre was crowded whenever her name was in the bill. 

The papers still continuing to publish all manner of un- 
pleasant reports concerning her and the Duke, Mrs Jordan 
was advised to cancel her London engagements and to go on 
a tour instead. This she did; but at Bath, where her first 
engagement took place, she found the whole town full of the 
separation between her and her royal admirer. From Bath 
she went to Dublin, which she had not visited since she ran 
away from Daly's company. Twenty years had passed since 
then, and a new generation had grown up who only knew 
lier name by repute, while some of the older folk, who re- 
membered her and her singing of " Melton Oysters," found it 
difficult to recognise in the large, handsome Mrs Jordan the 
slender girl who had won popular favour by her youthful 
vivacity. Her engagement was altogether a failure: scur- 
rilous attacks were made upon her and her friends, while 
constant impositions from Jones, the manager, with wliom 
she shared the house and got no profit, involved her in per- 
petual quarrels, until at last, wearied and sick at heart, she 
sliook the dust of her native country from her feet and 
returned to England, where the final blow fell upon her. 

It was when she w^as acting at Cheltenham to crowded 
houses that the closing scene in this miserable drama took 
place. The performance was for the manager s benefit, and 
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Mrs Jordan, with her usual good nature, had undertaken to 
play her famous part of Nell in " Devil to Pay," Jobson doing 
the cobbler. Every seat was booked. That very afternoon, 
the fatal letter came from the Duke of Clarence io inform 
her that all was over between them, and tliat tlieir last 
interview was to take place at Maidenhead, where he would 
meet her. The unfortunate woman came to the theatre more 
dead than alive. She, however, struggled through her part 
until Jobson arrived at the passage where he has to accuse 
the conjurer of making her " laughing drunk " : here the 
effort to laugh resulted in the overstrung actress bursting 
into tears. Jobson, with great presence of mind, altered the 
text, exclaiming, " Why, Nell, the conjurer has made thee 
crying drunk ! " 

The scene was got through, Mrs Jordan recovering herself, 
and the play ended with the usual wild enthusiasm for the 
popular favourite. After the performance, she was put into 
a chaise in her stage costume, and travelled all night to keep 
her appointment next day with the Duke. 

What passed at this interview, at which the Prince of 
Wales was present, is not known, but can be easily imagined. 
The fact that, by the death of the Duke of York, the Duke 
of Clarence had advanced a step nearer to the throne, made 
it a matter of necessity that he should marry, and already 
several elitnble alliances were under discussion. It was there- 
fore necessary that the tie (whether of illegal marriage, as 
Mrs Joi*dan's friends asserted, or otherwise) should be severed. 
The actress's teai-s and supplications availed nothing, and 
the parting was final. The Duke never saw her again. 
Shortly after she removed from Haiinnei'smith to Cadogan 
Place, from whence she wrote to Boaden, who was, all 
through her life, a staunch friend. 

"C.viKXJ.vN Place, Thurgilay. 

"Mv DE.\R Sir, — I fear I must have appeared unmindful 
of your many kindnesses in having been such a length of 
time without writing to you, but really, till very lately, 
my spirits have been so depressed that I am sure you will 
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understand my feelings when I say it cost me more pain 
to write to those interested about me than to a common 
acquaintance; but the constant kindness and attention I 
meet with from the Duke, in every respect but personal 
interviews (and which depends as much on my feelings as 
his), has, in a great measure, restored me to my former 
health and spirits. Among many noble traits of goodness, he 
has lately added one more, that of exonerating me from my 
promise of not returning to my profession. This he has done 
under the idea of its benefitting my health and adding to my 
pleasures and comforts, and, though it is very imcertain 
whether I shall ever avail myself of this kindness, yet you, 
if you choose, are at liberty to make it known, whether 
publicly or privately. — Yours ever, etc., etc., 

" Dora Jordan." 

" P./S. — I wish I could see you, but it is such a long way 
for you to come." 

A few days later, she again writes to the same friend : — 

" St James's, 
" Tuesday^ 1th December J* 

" My dear Sir, — I lose not a moment in letting you know 
that the Duke of Clarence has concluded and settled on me 
and his children the most liberal and generous provision, and 
I trust everything will sink into oblivion. — Yours ever, 

" Dora Jordan." 

The terms of the settlement were, — For the maintenance 
of the Dukes four daughters, £1500; for a horse and a 
carriage for their use, £G00 ; for Mrs Jordan's use, £2000 ; in 
all, £4100 per annum. It was made a special condi- 
tion that, if Mi-s Jordan returned to the stage, the care of his 
dauglitei-s and the £1500 a-year for their maintenance should 
revei-t to His Royal Highness. This statement, and tlie fact 
that a legal settlement of a very liberal character was effected, 
dispose of the insinuations constantly made by Boaden tliat 
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part of Mi-s Joi*dan's fortune was placed by lier at the disposal 
of the Duke. Both Boaden aud Sir Jonah Bamngtou seem to 
tliink there can be no other way of accounting for the sudden 
collapse of the large sum she liad made by her profession. 
Tliey forget that, like all those who make money easily, 
Mi-s Jordan spent with the left hand what the right had 
received- Her Iidsli nature and indifferent training were likely 
to add to the easy squandering of money, and there were 
those about her only too ready to help her in such lavish 
expenditiwe. One is not surprised to find that difficulties 
began to gather round her. 

To meet the demands made upon her, as well as to find 
excitement in the profession she loved, Mi*s Jordan, in a very 
few months, resolved to retmii to the stage. Managei-s, how- 
ever, were not so eager to engage her as formerly. No longer 
a royal favourite, but a discarded mistress, she had the mor- 
tificiition of experiencing that her position had something to 
say to her success. To this was added the always melancholy 
advance of years, which, unobserved by her, had stolen many 
of her gi-eatest chaniLs, had dimmed the lustre of her eyes 
and deadened the joyous cclio of her infectious laut^li, while 
her immense size made such parts as tlie Country Girl and 
^liss Hoyden singularly unsuitable. Mr Dyce, wlio saw her 
play tlie pu-t of the hei-oine in Kenney's new comedy, "Debtor 
and Creditor," produced at Covent Garden, siixs her figure 
was ridiculously unsuited to the jmrt of a \oung girl, and 
in consequence the piece ran only a few niglits. 

Fortunately for Mi-s Jordan, the English nation lias a 
tender reverence for bvirone favourites. Witness their for- 
iH'arance towards veteran singers and act ins of the j)resent 
dav. Tliis forlx,»arance was extended to Mrs Jordan all tlie 
more generously from the indignation that was loused in lier 
behalf by the unseemly and indelicate attaeks made by the 
Press ui)on her. The audience, to show how much they valued 
so old a public servant, took every opportunity that allorded 
personal application to testify to her their sympathy. 

The season at Covent Garden lx;ing over, ^Irs Jordan went 
on toin*, visiting most of the huge towns in the provinces 

c 
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with the most extraordinary success. If London had shown 
her that her day was over, its sentence was reversed by Bath, 
Bristol, Leeds and York. The financial success of the tour 
was stated to be £7000. This would seem hardly credible. 
Her biogi'apher considers it a gross exaggeration, in proof of 
which assertion he makes a calculation that to acquire such a 
sum, Mrs Jordan must have acted one hundred and forty 
nights in one year, which, when a lady is over fifty, would 
have been, in his opinion, too great a strain. 

The strain, however, was a matter of necessity. It would 
take too long to enter into all the details (given in full by 
Boaden and her friend Sir Jonah Barrington) of Mrs Jordan's 
involved affairs. The failure of her son-in-law, Mr Alsop, a 
Calcutta merchant, precipitated matters, while her own care- 
lessness in giving security for some friend whose name does 
not transpire, but who let her in for a large sum of money, 
seems to have completed her ruin. Mrs Jordan was at an end 
of all her resources when, in 1815, a sudden call was made 
upon her for £2000. Not having this sum at command, she 
had to pledge her annuity from the Duke, and, to avoid arrest, 
esciiped to France, meaning to remain there until her affairs 
could be arranged. Month after month passed, however, 
and no settlement was made. 

Meanwhile Mrs Jordan resided at Boulogne, a place very 
generally selected by persons who, in the language of the day, 
were in hiding. She lived a little way out of the town in a 
suburb called Marquetra, from the fortress close to it. Her 
residence was a small cottage, neat, clean and very cheerful. 
She passed as Mrs James, and one of lier sons-in-law. Colonel 
Hawker,^ was witli her, as also lier companion, Miss Sketchley. 
Here Mi*s Jordan remained nearly a year, waiting for the 
recall from lier lawyei*s wliich never came. On the contrary, 
there seemed some reason for further precautions and a more 
secluded residence. We gatlier this from Mrs Jordan's sudden 
fli<^lit to Paris, and likewise her change of name from James to 
Jolinson. Slie did not remain in Paris, but went first to 

' Cwlonel Hawker was married to one of the Miss F<»rd8. 
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Yei*sailles and afterwards to St Cloud, where she resided 
in one of the large, comfortless "hotels" adjoining the 
palace. 

No more desolate dwelling could be imagined. There was 
no comfort in the large, ill-furnished rooms, and she had 
no friends to cheer her solitude. Tlie companion, a former 
governess of her children, whom she had brought with her 
from England, had returned there to look after the compli- 
cated law business. Mrs Jordan spent her day lying on a 
miserable sofa, eating her heart out in her eager desire for 
news from England that never came. There is something 
terrible in this picture of the once matchless Thalia, tlie idol 
of the public, the spoiled and petted royal favourite, slowly 
pining away in her sad, self-inflicted exile. Boaden and her 
friend Sir Jonah Barrington would have us believe that the 
poor lady was the victim of a conspii-acy ; that someone, who is 
never named, had an object in keeping her away, and that 
this dark conspirator had the poor lady kept under restraint, 
not allowing any friends to have access to her, while impress- 
ing on lier that she was surrounded by spies and enemies who 
<leprivt'd her of the necessaries of life. What the object of 
this dark conspii'acy was we are not informed, but, using 
one's own common sense, we come to the conclusion tliat the 
conspiracy had existence only in the minds of her friendly 
biographei-s. The whole story is connnon enough. 3Ii*s Jordan 
liad contracted debts either for herself or others, and as in her 
time tliere was no such thing as sponging out liabilities in a 
Bankruptcy Coin*t, her person would have been "attachi'd " if 
she had not nni away from her creditoi*s, as was tlie fashion 
in the last century. 

This is the explanation of the secrecy, the change of name 
and the flitting from one place to another. There was no- 
thing mysterious, but the closing scenes of the laughter- 
loving Jordan were inexpressibly sad. She was in a stiange 
countiy, ill in body and mind and evidently suttering from 
nervous delusions. The story told of the old fiiend who 
found her out goes far to prove that the \}OOv lady was not 
in lier right mind. This pei*son, who had been a confectionei*, 
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or sweetmeat provider to the Royal Family, had left England 
many years before and had settled in Paris. He had known 
Mi*s Jordan well, and was anxious to renew his old friendship 
and to be of service to her. He was not, however, allowed to 
see her. He later received a letter from her desiring him to 
repair at iniclniyht to St Cloud, wlien she spoke to him from 
a casement window. The interview lasted two hours, during 
which time she told her friend that she was in actual want,^ 
and implored liim to return next day and to bring her twenty 
pounds. It was furtlier arranged that he should help to get 
her away to England. 

He did return in ten days' time, having made all the 
necessary preparations, but to his dismay he was told she 
had expired the previous day. The story of her death, as told 
by her biographer Boaden, is highly dramatic, but it somehow 
lacks consistency. According to this narrative, w^hich was 
related to Sir Jonah Barrington by tlie master of the house 
— a certain Mr C (his name is all through jealously con- 
cealed) — Mrs Jordan, from the moment of her arrival, had 
appeai-ed restlessly anxious for letters from England. 

** An interval of some posts elapsed, during which she re- 
ceived no answers to her letters ; and her consequent anxiety 
seemed too great for mortal strength to bear up against. On 
the morning of her death, this impatient feeling reached its 

crisis. Tlie words used now by Mr C become of the 

greatest value. * The agitation was almost fearful ; her 
eyes were now restless, now fixed ; her motion rapid and un- 
meaning: and her whole manner seemed to bespeak the 
attack of some convulsive paroxysm.* She eagerly re- 

(juested Mr C to go for lier letters, before the usual 

liour of (U'l ivory. On his return she started up and held out 
her liand, us if impatient to receive them. He told her, * there 
ivere mnn,' 'She stood a moment motionless; looked 
towards him witli a vacant stare; hehl out her Iiand again, 
as if by an invohuitary action ; instantly withdrew it, and 
siink back upon the sofa from which she had arisen. 

' .\t tliis tiiiK* ^he h.id witli her valuable jewels, and wore on her fin^^er a 
(li.uuoud rin;j: wortli JL'^OU. These facts give the lie t(i her destitute condition. 
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Mr C now left the room to send up lier attendant, but 

she liad gone out ; he, therefore, himself, returned to Mi*s 
Jordan. On approaching her lie observed some change in 
Iier looks that alarmed him. She spoke not a word, but 
gazed at him steadfastly. She wept not — no tear flowed. 
Her face was one moment flushed, another livid. She sighed 

deeply, and her heart seemed bursting, Mr C stood, 1111- 

cei*tain what to do; but in a minute, he heard her breath 
drawn more hardly, and, as it were, sobbingly. He w^as now- 
thorough ly terrified; he hastily approached the sofa, and, 
leaning over the unfortunate lady, discovered that those 
deep-drawn sobs had immediately preceded the moment 
of Mrs Jordan's dissolution. She was already no 
more ! ' " 

She was buried in the church vaixl of St Cloud, not with- 
out some difficulty on account of her profession ; this, however, 
was got over, and nine English gentlemen followed her remains 
to the giave. For many years no memorial marked the spot 
Avhere she lay. At length, however, a tablet was put up with 
a flourishing inscription in Latin. This states her death to 
liave taken place July the 3d 181G — her age, til'ty. All con- 
temporary writers, including Boaden, date her birth 1702 ; 
consequently, she must have been at the time of her decease 
fifty-four yeai-s of age. There is no doubt that the strange 
narrative of !Mi-s Joi'dan s last moments leaves an unpleasant 
impression upon the mind of the reader; it, therefore, was not 
surprising tliat at the time in which this bygone tragedy 
occurred it caused a stir and sensiition. Hidiculous stories 
got .ibout, one being that she was not drad, but, with the 

Iielp oi' !Miss Sketchley and the kindly Mr C , had managed 

to escape from the hands of her cre<liioi*s: some people 
declared tliev had seen her in the flesh. One of these was 
lier l>iograpljei*, Hoaden, who spins a lengthy and improbable 
yarn as to stoi)ping to look into a print shop in Piccadilly. 
(Jn a sudden, a lady stood by his side. Slu» raised her veil to 
look at the prints, and his conviction was that she was no 
other tlian Mrs Jordan — strangelv enoutrh. the conviction 
was sufficient. His ardent friendship never prompted him 
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to address his departed friend. Mrs Alsop^ was likewise 
convinced that she met her mother walking in the Strand. 
Neither of these witnesses is very credible, and the whole 
story is marked by flagrant improbability. 

The scandal connected with Mrs Jordan's name did not 
cease with her life. It took seven years to arrange her affairs, 
all the available assets being sworn as under £300. In 1823 
a compromise was offered to the creditors through the public 
press. Hereupon, a perfect broadside of abuse opened upon 
the Duke of Clarence. Mr Barton, who had been thirtj'^-six 
years in the Duke's service, replied with a full statement, 
exonerating his master from any share in the unfortunate 
mismanagement of Mrs Jordan's affairs. This brought 
on a crowd of letters, accusations and a revival of the 
whole unsavoury story, which should have been decently 
buried, now that the Duke of Clarence was a married 
man.2 

Mrs Jordan's nine children — four daughters and five sons, 
of which the eldest was created Earl of Minister — were so 
many thorns in the flesh of their Royal father. The Duke 
of Wellington said, "The^- all want to be made dukes and 
duchesses."^ 

The best of them seems to have been Lord Adolphus 
Fitz-Clarence. Lady Morgan tells rather a touching incident 
creditable to the feelings of tliose concerned. She was dining 
with Lord Adolphus in 1837 at old St James's Palace. Her 
host took her into his boudoii*. "We were alone, and he 
showed me a miniature set in brilliants. * The King ? * I said. 

^ Mrs Akop, who had been kno^ii ax Mi^h Jordan, followed her mother's pro- 
fession for a few years, and, trusting to the kindly feeling of the public, appeared 
in some of her favourite parts, with, however, but little success. Mr Dyce in his 
notes says, *' I saw her play in Muqihy's comedy, and she played it well, singing 
a song accompanied on the harp by hersf If. She really possessed considerable 
talent as an actress. She was doumrisht ugly." Hazlitt sayv, '* She was no more 
like her mother than I am like Henniles, but she was a nice little woman.'* Her 
life and death were alike a tragedy. 

' That the Duke of Clarence did not marry until 1818, two years after Mrs 
J(>rdan*H death, is cited by the deHcendaiitt of that lady as a proof that some sort 
of legalised tie existed between her and the Duke. 

^ The daughters were all liandsome, tliey lived at nu.<«hy Park, and were 
receii'eil in society as the Duke's daughters ; they married well. 
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*Yes, my fatlier/ said he, taking another picture out of the 
caisket, 'and/ added lie, with much emotion, *this was — my 
mother/ After a pause I Sixid, 'It is a great likeness as I last 
saw her.' * Where was tliat ? In Dublin — on the staore ? ' 
' Yes, in " The Country Girl," the most wondrous representation 
of life and nature I ever beheld. I also saw her when she 
was on a visit to Sir Jonah Barrington s. She sent to my 
father to go and visit her. He did so. She called him the 
most amiable of managei*s.' " After a pause he added, " Sir 
Charles and you will accompan}* me to Chantrey's to-morrow 
to see her beautiful monument, which they have refused to 
admit into St Paul's, although Mrs \Voffington*s is still ex- 
pected there." 

Boaden cites a very generous letter from Lord Frederick 
Fitz-Clarence to his mother, when she was in hiding at 
Boulogne, offering her his quarter's allowance if that would 
help her in her difficulties. 

In Miss Berry's Journal there is an entry (in the year 
1839) of a curious conversation she had with Chantrey, 
who was her neighbour <at a dinner-party. "William the 
Foin*th sent for liini (Cliantrey) soon after his accession and 
told him he had a commission to ijive him for a monument 
to Mi-s Jordan. The King desired the sculptor's opinion as to 
where it should be placed. His ^lajesty then went into a 
thousand particulars of her private life always ending each 
with an encomium that she had Ix'cn such an excellent 
niothei*. He said he knew lie had l)een much blamed for his 
conduct to her, but that from the time they separated, he liad 
allowed her two thousand a-year, which was regularly paid. 
The monument in (question was executed by Chantrey, and 
he was paid lor it." 

There would not be space here to go through Mi*s Jordan's 
successes as an actress. Before, however, concluding this 
brief n'.sv.na' of her life, we must take a glance at her pro- 
fessional care<.'r, and the claims she had to be classed with 
such actresses as Wollin^^ton, Clive and Abinirton. 

It seems to have been agreed upon by all her critics, that 
Shakespeare was not her forte, neither could she be taken 
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seriously as a tragic actress. Although she had been originally 
engaged by Smith to take second lead in tragedy to Mrs Siddons, 
her failure was so marked in any effort she made in that line, that 
the attempt was abandoned. Her last venture was in the char- 
acter of JvZiet in " Romeo and Juliet." This was in 1796, when 
both her age and increasing corpulence made her singularly 
unfitted for the part.^ With strange pertinacity, however, she 
had fixed her mind upon playing one of Shakespeare's heroines 
for her own benefit. Her first selection had been Ophelia. 
Kemble, however, had selected Hamlet for his benefit, and 
would not relinquish the idea. Fierce battles were fought 
between the two. Mrs Jordan had in the end to give way ; 
she went, however, from Scylla to Charybdis. The absurdity 
of the child-like, impassioned Juliet being represented by a 
middle-aged, stout woman, was bound to result in a farcical 
failure. The papers were unmeasured in their condemnation. 
The Morning HcraUl did not mince its words : — 

" When it is recollected that Mrs Jordan was enoraffed bv 
Mr Smith to play second to Mrs Siddons in tragedy, in con- 
sequence of the gentleman's great admiration of her talents 
in that line, the surprise into which many persons were 
thro\\Ti on seeing her name on the plaj- -bills for Juliet will 
naturallv diminish. We confess, however, tliat neither in con- 
ccption nor in power is she adequate to the character. When 
slie comes to scenes of impassioned dignity and violent 
declamation, where tlie stronger feelings are to be roused," 
slie falls suddenly short and leaves tlie audience to supply 
tlie deficiencv." 

Rosalind and Vt(tl(/ were, on the otlier hand, thoroughly 
within lier powers. Slie gave to tliein more oi' the author's 



^ The beat critics have lK.'fii fur yt*jii'« calling uttciition to the want of the proper 
representation of this, the nuwt difficult of all the ^Teat <lrainati'*t*s creations. 
Every actor who ha» a tolerable share of jifo*Ml liKik." thinks himself qualified by 
that fact alone to play Konu-o ; and as for Juliet — she occasionally disi^enses with 
even the qualification of ^'(mmI l<K)ks. It is not much of a wonder that the persons 
wlio so frequently attempt tlie representation do not snccee<l in giving us any idea 
of the Komeo and Juliet as they were drawn by Shakes]>eare'8 warmest and most 
dt'licate {lencil, and tlie tt*nder, generous enthusia*<m which actuates them is widely 
different from the Hcntimen till affectation of youthful love often presented by ladies 
and gentlemen whose years are ahme inimical to any due representation. 
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has ever 'lone, to i[Uoti' 



conception than any iictics 
lines of " Petor Pindai* ":— 

" Had Sliakeiii>eare'i' self at Dimv liceii 
Wliile Jordan |ilav«l liKli viii i,Vl ^--li.., 
Il<^ would have tftartt^ fi-i>]ii lii:^ rrnt 
An.l criwl— 'TliafH Ri>silliid i-'.tiii.leic.'" 

Sir Joshuft Reynolds, ivlio lnul n sort nf fullK-iiy iifl*-etioii 
for a being, wlio, like the Jotilnn, nm iijiou tlie stujn- as it play- 
jponnd and lauglied fi-om sintii-c wililness of lU-lijilit, talks of 
" her exquisite and tender I'cV". where she eonibines feelin;j 
vith sportive effect." Wliuii askeil to >K-t-i'lr iK'tso-cn her Jiml 
Mrs Abington, Sir Joshua 'kclan.-fl tliat Mi-s Jonlan vastly 
exceeded everything he had ever win, and really w's what 
othei-8 affected to be. Gencst says Kit H'l^nliifl, Vi'il" and 
/Mdy,Covte88 ivill never be exccllid. 

Another wondeiful iiii- 
liersonation was X'-ll in 
"The Devil to Pay." Here 
again she challenged coni- 
])etition witli two departed 
actresses — Clive und Wof- 
fington — and once more tlie 
few who still ix'nieinlR-rfil 
theii' early favoiuites 
grumbled. ''We old folks." 
sai<I Horace \Vali)ole, "aiv 
apt to Ix' iirejudiecl in 
favour of <inr fii-st iin- 
jaession-s," The Miiili- 
granibliu'p* of old a^^e are. 
however, tittle r.-;.'anled ..n 
any subject, ami in tli-' 
CJL^- of 5IiN Jonlans .V-//. ,„> ,, 
we may Ix- sure thai In i 
iinpei-Nonution fully satts- 
fic-d the i.lay-<:o.-iN of l,.r..w„ ii< 
liur play it with l!aiiiii-t. r a- -.l..!.- 
ance as liuomnni-fihl''. titit ^idd- tli 
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brought out her oyster woman notes too often, * which 
destroys all the effect of her otherwise captivating voice." 

The astonishing na'iveU with wliich she delivered the words 
in " The Country Girl " — " Ay, but if he loves me, why should 
he miss ? " never failed to charm her hearers, as also her clandes- 
tine composition of her letter to her lover, which was beyond 
all praise. In "The Romp" she displayed an astonishing 
power of holding her audience and commanding their applause. 
One of her best performances was the Hoyden in " The Trip 
to Scartorough ; " it was admirably suited to her in every way. 
Her rusticity did not appear assumed, her vulgarity was not 
affected ; she was for the time a young hoyden. Her awkward 
air when she first entered, the use she made of the piece of 
bread and butter, the silent show of surly discontent, her 
adjusting the dress of the nurse and refusal to be locked 
up, lier dividing the cake and final approach to Lord Fopping- 
ton, — these have never been equalled. 

Severe critics denied that Mi*s Jordan had actual beauty. 
She possessed, however, attractions which are superior to mere 
personal charms. Her countenance was full of expression 
and aniiiiatL'<l variety, her laugh was tinged with the most 
exquisite humour, exciting at once merriment and delight ; her 
attitudes were expressive, her pronunciation was correct, and 
she repre.sented in every way 

" 'I'liose imineless graces which no metliods teach, 
Ami which a master hand alone can reach." 

Hazlitt calls her a child of Nature, whose voice was a cordial 
to the heart, to hear whose laugh was necUir, whose talk was 
lar above sin<{incr and whose sinirin*: was like the twanirin<r 
of Cupid's ]x)w. Her person, he adds, was large, soft and 
;^(Miei()Us like her heart. Her voice, that rare gift, says Leigh 
Hunt, liad an extraordinary mellowness that delighted the ear 
with its peculiar fulness, and |X)ssessed a certain emphasis 
tliat appeared the earnest of jxjrfect conviction. Limb gives 
her the higliest j)raise. Haydon sjx'aks of her as touching and 
fascinating;. l>yron declared she was sui)erb. Mathews talks 
of lier as an extraordinary and ex(|ui.site being, distinct from 
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any other being in the world as she was superior to all her 
contemporaries in her particular line. 

Kemble said she was iiresistible. " It may seem ridicu- 
lous," he once remarked to Boaden, " but I could liave 
taken her in my arms and cherished her, though it was in the 
open street, vdthout blushing." Such an expression from the 
frigid lips of Kemble was a compliment that spoke volumes 
in her pittise. Loixi William Lennox, who saw her when he 
was a lad, retained a lively recollection of her silver-toned 
voice, her unsophisticated manner, her tenderness and lier 
exuberant spirits. Of her it was tinily said : — 

" Her smile waA by a thousand smiles repaid, 
Her art was Nature, governed by thy laws. 
To act of good full oft she bent her aid ; 
Her talents gained her thus, with Imiids, the heart's applause." 

The poHraits of Mrs Jordan are numerous. She was 
painted as " The Country Girl," by Romney^ (the original being 
now in the possession of the present Earl of Munstor), and as 
Nell, in "Tlie Devil to Pay"; by Hoppner as Thalia and as 
Hyppolita; by Steeden as Sir Harry Wlhlctr; as Beat rice 
in a picture by Friseli with Mrs Siddons as llrnt. It is also 
said that Romney painted her dancing in his picture of 
"Mirth." 

' This picture was painted for the Duke of Clarence-, and it liung in the 
dining-room at Busby Park. 



LADY ANNE AND LADY GERTRUDE 

FiTZ PATRICK, 

DAUGHTERS TO JOHN, SECOND EARL OF UPPER OSSOBY. 

(1770-18—) 

Visitors to the exhibitions of old Master's, and frequenters of 
print-shops, are acquainted with Sir Joshua's charming portraii 
of the little crirl CoUina^ as a mountaineer, with her skirt 
tucked up, and her large, wondering eyes drinking in the 
fresh air of the hills. The original ' of CoUina was Lady 
Gertrude Fitzpatriek, and Lady Anne, her elder by four 
years, sat for another charming child-portrait. These 
children were the daughters of John, Earl of Ossory of the 
" benignant smile,"- while their mother is best kno^n to this 
ixencration as the* reci[)ient of some of Horace Walpole's 
choicest letters. Slie was Anne Liddell, daughter to Lord 
Ravenswortli, and wlien WaljxDle first knew her, she was 
Ducliess of Grafton. Writing to his well loved Homce Mann, 
lui makus a paneg3'ric of her charms — "she is a passion of 
mi IK* : she is my sovereign lady and * my duchess.' " When she 
goes abroad he wiites again to impress upon his friend, who 
was Minister at Florence, that he must piy her every atten- 
tion, '• lor she is one of our first great ladies, and one of the 
finest women you ever saw ; the Duke goes with her; a man 
ol* strict honour, and does not want sense nor good hreefling, but 
is not particularly familiar nor particularly good-humoured nor 
at all paiticularly generous." On anotlier occasion, Walpole. 
who was titlul in his opinions, described the Duke of Grafton 
as having an inherent want of principle, or, what came to 

' ••( 'i.lliiKi " was l»e;^Miii in 1770 when Sir Joshua Reyi»oldM waH on a vi^it to 
Lnnl ( )ss.. ry at Fanuiiii,' Wood?*, it was completed in 1780 and engnived 1762. 
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the same tliiii*':, iaatteiition, indolence und inditfeience to the 
interests of the country. " He is one of the most ix»rsu{isive 
and patlietic speakei-s in tlie House of Lords ; he dehvers his 
speeches like a o;entlenian and a scholar, his lant(ua<(e is well 
chosen and correct, while his judt^nient inarranginti; his matter 
is not excelled or even equalled by anyone. Sli^fht circum- 
stances, such ixs a change of seat, are apt to disconcert him : 
his temper is irascible and easily roused, esi>ecially by any 
coiirse expression from his antagonists." 

From a donu?stic point of view, the Duke of Grafton was 
peihaps not worse than the men of his time, but he flaunted 
his infidelities in a most outrageous fashion ; his attentions to 
a St Giles's beauty, called Nancy Pai*sons, were carried so far 
as to escort her through the Houses of Parliament. His 
Duchess, who was high-spirited as well as beautiful, resented 
tliis public outrage, and revenged herself by encouraging the 
attentions of Lord Ossory. These attentions soon became so 
marked as to be talked of over teacups with much shaking of 
heads and hypocritical whisperings, which whisperings en<U'd 
in the usual way. There was a sciindal and a trial. 'J1ic 
Ducliess di'stvn<led from her hiirh estate, and hur stoi\ was 
the connnon talk of the servants' hall. 

That his sovereitni ladv should have climbed down tlir 
social ladder in this sorry fashion was a shock to her faithlul 
admirer, Walpolr. He had a flne scnst* ol" propriety, ami dnw 
tlie line at illc<n'vtes. He recovered his respect ami r<*gar<l, 
however, when, the day after the divorce was pronounci-d, slu- 
niurit'd Loid Ossory.* It is reinarkablr that he ainiouncfs ilu- 

' TlieoHijiMal iiaiiienf the Kiirls* of Ossury-* waj* Mac-;rill Patrirk, M»fu-nctl into 
till- iii'iiv LM|»hiniioM> Kitzpiitrick. Aci-nnliii;^ tn .Sir I'c-niard Burke, the Mac-irill 
J'atricks 1>. lonired ti» tlu! ** ancient iiuniurthy of Irelanil." In later liiiu->, tluv 
Were faithful aiUiereuts of tlie unforliniate ]lou>f nf Stuart, an<i HutfercMi for theii 
ti'li'lity chiriiJi; the usurpation of Cromwdl, and nuiler tlie Act «»f Atiain«hr, 1 •»*»'.•. 
< )ne of the fann'Iy, howevi.T, wjis \vis.-r in lii*' generation. Richard Fit/pati iel. 
f t'l^rlit umhr William theTiiird's ^tanthinl. and in reward for his .M;rvioes reeeive<i, 
;«fter the l»attle of Ani^hrini, larj^e grants of lan«l — eNpecially in the <Jue»ir.- 
Cu\inty— which had been the projieity of an adiierent of Janies the .S.con«l. 
]Mw;«r<i Morri.-. Richard Fitzpatrick wa-* al>o elevated to the i>eera;;e, with iIk 
title of I>an»n (lowran ; his wm John was aihanctd t<» l»e Karl of r|i|»t*r Osmmv. 
Ho married i^vly Kvelyn I^veson Ciower. daughter to Karl <io\\\r and ni>t' r 
t'» the first Earl of .Stafford, and had two mmis — .I«dni of the lieni^nant ^nlile who 
married Anne Liddell and was the father of '•Collina,* and Richard. th«- 
Secretary for War and Privy Cuuncilhu-. 
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marriage to George Montagu without a word of comment. 
" The Dueliess of Grafton is actually Lady Ossory." Not a jest, 
not a sneer, not an ill-natured story. Neither did he approach 
his divinity, now tliat she was reinstated on the social platform ; 
he waited until she took the initiative and wrote to him, inviting 
liim to Ampthill, Lord Ossory's seat in Bedfordshire. His 
answer is a triumph of jinesm, for we must all acknowledge 
that to congi*atulate a lady in Lady Ossory *s position on her 
second marriage was a difficult task. See how our Horace 
extricates himself from all entanglement : — 

" 17G9. — You cannot imagine how pleased I shall be to be 
witness of 3'otir happiness, which undoubtedly does not surprise 
me. I have for some time kno'sxii the goodness and sense of 
Lord Ossory, and your ladyship must be very pai-tial to him 
indeed before I shall think your affection ill-placed." 

From this time, a close intimacy existed between the witty 
and vivacious Horace and both husband and wife, a friendship 
which has given us the long and delightful correspondence 
which fills two volumes of his printed works, and which 
covers a space of twenty years. Li this collection we have 
the tone of the day from a partaker in the frolics. Walpole 
photographs society with a light and brilliant touch. He is 
bright, si)arkling, witt}' and serious by turns; he retails, for 
the amusement of his correspondents, every detail of the world 
he lives amongst, collects all the on dits of society, lavishes 
his most caustic sjiyings, and finishes the whole picture with 
a verve and lit^htness trulv deli<{htful. It seems somewhat 
of a pity that Lord Orford did not preserve Lady Ossory 's 
replies to these letters. She was a woman of high endow- 
ments, with a lively imagination, <|uick discernment and a 
readv wit. Her letters would have been worth reading:, for 
her styk*. Wi' are told, was easy and negligent, perhaps inten- 
tionally calculated rather to elicit answers than to convey 
much information, or to express any decided opinion upon 
anv subject. 

There is one remarkable feature in this correspondence, a 
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feature wliich is likewise obsenable in the conespondence 
between Walix)le and the favourites of his old a<(e (JIary and 
Agnes Berry), that while the lettei*s preserve a formality of 
address which no one nowadays would use to a friend, they 
contiiin certain allusions and anecdotes which would never 
l)e related to a lady in the present day. We must, howevei*, 
remember that plain speaking was a marked feature of the 
eighteenth century, and that our gi-andmothei*s did not object 
to a doubtful story or a coiii*se joke.^ This wondc*rful cone- 
spondence runs into over sixty letters, while to her husband 
(for whom he entertained a warm friendship) Walijole wrote 
double that number. To him, however, he wrote of |X)litics, 
war's alarms and Cabinet councils, while to her ladyship he 
was a ntnvs purveyor and fashion-plate, telling her of Lady 
Powis's new damask, or "that certain invisible machines that 
one heard of a year or two ago, and which are sjiid to be 
constructed of cork, are to be worn somewhere or other 
behind or lx*fore in emulation of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire's condition." This is very amusing, but* not veiy 
dignified; purveyors of news, however, cainiot Ik* too par- 
ticular as to tlu' (juality of their contributions. His mention 
of a visit pai<l to liim by Lord March, afterwards Duke of 
Queensberry, who was accompanied by Lji Hc*na, a cc'l('])rate<l 
opera dancer, would s<.*cm to l)e in questionable tastt*. 

There is delightful reading in the brilliant vovp d\e'il 
he ^ives us of fashionable life in London. XoImmIv has ever 
touched such clironicles with so light a pen. So vivid is the 
portraiture tliat we who read feel as if w»* too had known 
these La<lv Bettvs and the Lord Geortfes who tiirure in his 
pages. We lieai* the ripple of their laughter, the sound of 

' No iK'ttcr inst.ince can W cited of the e\tra<>r(lin.iry frankiu -^ tliat prevailed 
in cnvtT>atinii tlian the aiiectlote related of Mn* Moritaifii «»f 1iliie*stockin<4 
celel»rity. On one <)cca>ion, when CharleH Fox was vi.<«itin|^ her. slie e.\clainie<l, 
ill the heat of a warm dispute upon some (juestion, that ^he <lid not care three 
skips of a \--M- for his opinion, upon which Fox made the f<»llowinj^ witty 
iniproniptti, — 

••Says Mnnta;,'u tome, and in her nwn house, 
I <h» not care for you tliree skips of a 1 — se, 
I for«,'ive it — for women, however wellhreil. 
Will still talk of that which nuis in their head." 
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their voices, the frou-frou of their brocaded skirts as they ^o 

up and down the grand staircases, flirting their fans and ogling 

the macaronis. They were a terribly wicked set, men 

and women alike, but there was sometliing grand about them 

for all their wickedness; and, after all, the world is not 

much better nowadays, only we do not flaunt our sins as 

they did. Walpole went here, there, everywhere, picking 

up his bits of news, with which he filled his letters to his 
different correspondents. "I was last night at the French 

Ambassador's, where the house was all arbours and bowers 

of roses, and where the heat reminded me of Calcutta, 

where so many Englisli were stewed to death." At another 

fcusliionable assembly he s<iw the new French quadrille 

danced, and before going to bed writes to his sovereign 

hidy a full account of tliis new dance. 

"Tlie quadrille was very pretty. Mi-s Damer, Lady 
Sefton, Lady Melbourne and tlie Princess Czartoriski were in 
bhie satin with blonde, and collets montes a la reine Elizabeth. 
Lord 11. Spencer, II r Fitzpatrick, Lord Carlisle, and I forget 
whom, in like dresses with red siislies, black hats witli diamond 
l<)Oi)s and a few fcatlids: alter wliich, Mrs Hobart, all in 
gauze and spangles, like a s[)angle pudding, a Miss — I forget — 
Lord Edward Bent i nek and a Mr Corbet danced a 'pas-de- 
(jn^ffrr, in wliicli iirs Hobait performed admirably. Of all 
the pretty creatures," he a<lds. "was ^Irs Bunbury, one of 
rjoldsmitirs Horneeks." 

Walpole's account ni* his daily lile is worth reading, from 
the light it throws ujion the ways of society a hundred and 
lil'tv vears a<;o, when a man oi* lashion had to plav so manv 
parts. His nephew, Lord Orlnrd's son, was dying at this time, 
and his iifi'airs were in tin* utmost confusion. 

'* In the mi<lst ol" this prospect must I keep uj) the tone of 
the world, go sheplh'idisiiig with macaronis, sit up to 1(k) with 
my Ladv Hertfonl, he wiliuss to 31iss IV'lham's orifies, dim' 
at villas and mve fliniurs at mv own. Consultations of 
iilnsicians, letters to Ladv Orlord, decent visit to mv (\mrt. 
sup at Lady Powis's on \Ve(lnesday, <hink tea with all the 
fashionable worM at Mr Fitzrov's farm on Thursilav, blown 
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by a north wind into the hoasc, and whisk back to Lady 
Hertford 8. This morning to my brother's to hear of new 
bills, away into my chaise and to Strawbcny Hill, where 
come two Frenchmen to dinner. On Monday a man to sell 
me two acres, immensely dear. (To Philip, his valet: *I 
cannot help it ; you must go and put him off. I have not a 
minute to spare. I will Ikj back to-moiTOW night to meet the 
lawyer.*) Margaret, liis housekeeper, comes in. 'Sir, Lady 
Bingham desires you will dine with her on Monday at 
Hampton Court.' * I cannot ! ' * Sir, Captain What-d'ye-call- 
him has sent twice for a ticket to see the house.* *Don*t 
plague me alx)ut tickets ! ' * Sir, a servant from Isle worth 
has brought tliis parcel/ * Wliat tlie deuce is in it ? * Only a 
printer's proposal foi* writing the lives of all British writei's, 
and a letter to tell me tliat I would do it better than anybody 
else; but {is I may not liave the time, Dr Berkenhout proposes 
to do it, and will conclude the Ijiugain if I will be so good as 
to write it fii-st and send it to him and give him advice and 
point out materials and provide him with anecdotes. My 
dear madam, what if you shoukl send him this letter as a 
specimen of my style I Alas ! alas ! I have already lost my 
lilac tide." 

This is a <^(kk1 specimen of \Valpole*s most sprightly 
manner, and some of the touches are full of spirit. 

Another very amusing letter contains a description of a 
visit to Nunehaiii, the residence of I^)rd Harcourt, where his 
pleiusure was dainpiMl by the constant presence of a certain 
Sir William \a^k\ with his wift* and a prim miss, whose thin 
lips were *' wi'li stuHc'<l into her nostrils." Tliis trio are pre- 
sentefl to us with a frw graphic (ouclies which make us feel 
as if we had known thfsi' wot blankets. 

"Tliey Silt Ijolt upright, iik** iiiaciiws on their perches in a 
menagerie, and scarce said so iiiueli. I wanted to bid them 
Ciill a coach. Tlir inoniing and the evening was the fii*st da}*, 
and the morning and the evening was tlie second day, and 
still they were just in their places." 

\Valp<jle's extraordinary faculty of identifying himself 
with every subject that interested liis friend comes well to 

D 
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the front in these letters. He knows all that goes on at 
Ampthill, Lord Ossory's seat, and gives his correspondents 
little bits of its chronological history. Ampthill belonged to 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Exeter, sister to our Heniy IV. ; her 
second husband, 8ir John Cornwall, Lord Fanhojx), died there. 
" Their portraits," he adds, " in painted glass, were in the church, 
but I daresay I have told you all this before, et que voild de 
ma radoterie it is a proof I dote on.'* 

His letters photograph for us the family circle there, each 
personage being quite distinct (this being a peculiar feature 
of his graphic style). We have Ossory himself, amiable, 
benignant, " diffusing good-humour all around ; " his countess 
lovely, with a certiiin air of a "precieutic/* and her "maids of 
honour," as he aills the three beautiful Miss Vemons,^ in 
whose praise he wrote the verses entitled " The Graces." He 
was very much tiiken with this charming trio, and suggests to 
Lady Ossory that Sir Joshua should paint an allegorical 
picture of them after the manner of Rubens. " You must 
hold Lady Anne on your lap. Our lord, like Mercury, inti-o- 
duces the three Vernons ; and with so much truth, you could 
not want allegory, which 1 do not love." The Lady Anne 
mentioned here was the baby daughter of his friends, and two 
years later, the little Lady Gertrude made her appearance. 
The two children seem to have been singularly attractive, 
quaint, large-eyed little creatures, with that delicious baby 
roundness of limb so admirably portrayed by Sir Joshua. A 
dear little pair were Anne and Gertrude, and their con- 
fiding ways would have stolen into the heart of a mis- 
anthrope, which Walpole was not. He was genuinely fond 
of children, a gcnxl trait in his character. Unmarried himself, 
he had none of that cynicism affected by those who sneer 

* Daughter!) and co-heirs <»f Kichanl \'em<)n »»f Hilton, by his wife, Lady 
Evelyn Fitziiatrick, widow of John, late Karh»f l'i»iH.r Osaory. The Miss Veruous 
were, therefore, hnlf-histcrs to the Hceond Karl of L'i»i>er i )s8or3'. '^''*^ eldest married 
George, Earl <if Warwick, in 1770. The necond died young. The third, Caroline 
Maria, married, in 171*5*, Kichard Percy Smith of Cheani, Surrey, who took the 
name of Vernon. His M>n, liobert Venion, was create<l Uaron Lyveden. Another 
charming trio of sisters formed part of the Ampthill circle. There were the 
Miss Fitzpatricks, cousins of the Karl, also his sisters, the beautiful Lady Louisa 
Fitzpatrick, wlio married William, first Manjuis of Liuisdowne, and Mary, Lady 
Holland. 
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at blessings they do not possess. One can make a pretty 
picture in imagination of the old courtier with his friends* 
children at his knee, a thin varnish of sentiment overlaying 
his world-smitten soul, for surely there was never a more 
thorough worldling than this same \Valjx)le, and yet with 
sometliing like ^ licart, or wliat did service for such. 

Lady Anne, although not such a pretty child as her sister, 
seems to have been Walix)lc's favourite. Poor little Lady 
Gertrude^ incurred his displeasure, and probably that of 
her own parents, by coming into the world in place of 
the brother who, coccording to Walpoles ideas, should 
have succeeded Lady Anne. *' I own I am vexed — I am 
disappointed," he writes, " but when Madame de Trop ceases 
to be the youngest of your race, I daresay I shall love her, 
especially when Lady Anne Ijegins to love her less than her 
brother ; but remember, a brother is the sine qua noii of 
my reconciliation." 

There is an ill-humoured tone in his reply to the mother's de- 
scription of Madame de Trop's lovely eyes and baptismal name. 

'* I like the blue eyes, madam, better than the denomina- 
tion of Liidy CJertrude Fitzpatrick, which, res|xjctablc as it is, 
is very hai*sli and rough sounding. Pray let her change it for 
the fii-st goldfinch that otfei*s. Nay, 1 do not even trust the 
blueth of the eyes. I do not l^elieve they last once in twenty 
yeai-s. One eainiot go into a village fifty miles from London 
without seeiniT a dozen little children with fla.xen hair and 
eyes of sky-bhie. What becomes of them all / One does not 
see a grown Christian with them twice in a centiny, except in 
poetry." 

It was for the Ami)thill cliildreii that Walpole wrote the 
two fairy Uiles that appear in liis works. The fii*st of these, 
Tlw Pf'avli in liniiidijy like all that came from his jxin, is most 
elegantly written, but would hardly commend itself to 
children of tender yeaix Liidy Anne, however, was some- 
what of a blue stocking. When she was only ten years of 
age, she sent her old friend a regular poser in the shape of a 
riddle mjnar ijnijfus, Waljx>le, who was then drifting some- 

' I>ora 1774. 
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what into the crabbed humour of a sexagenarian, took this 
childish exhibition of pedantry in bad part, especially as he 
found it too hard a nut to crack. There is great ill-humour 
in his answer, — 

" I cannot unsew a single stitch of such inillinery versifica- 
tion, and though I will not contemptuously return such silken 
lines directly, I despair of unravelling them, and will onlj'^ 
detain them till I have effiled them for a whole morning, since 
it seems that a mistake in a single shade may occasion a 
blunder or a double entendre" In his next letter he follows 
up this attack with another equally bitter, — 

" I return the quipos, madam, because if I retained them 
till I understand them, I fear you would never have them 
again. I should as soon be able to hold a dialogue with a 
rainbow by the help of the grammar or a prism — for I have 
not yet discovered which is the fii-st or the last verse of four 
lines that hang like ropes of onions." 

Lady Ossory seems to have resented this ill-tempered 
criticism upon her little daughter's precocious efforts, for pre- 
sently we find Horace crying peccavi, — 

"In truth I am sorry I expressed myself so awkwardly 
that you thought I disapproved of the quipos. On the con- 
trary, you see how much they have amused me." And tlicn 
he goes into a lengthy dissertation upon the riddle, too long and 
unamusing to relate here. In spite of his little outbui*st of ill- 
humour, Walpolc was undoubtedly very partial to Lady Anne. 
On her birthday he sent her a charming poem on " Shells," and, 
all through, his interest was more for her than for her prettier 
sister. He thought her " full of sensibility, although I am soiry 
she promises to have so much of a virtue, whose kingdom is 
not of this world, but, like patience, is ever tried witli tlie 
greater distidvantage of wanting to remedy lialf tlie mis- 
fortunes it feels for. Sensibility is one of tliose mother spiings 
on which mod depends the colour of our lives, and deteiinines 
our ])eing happy or miserable. I have often said the world is 
a comedy to tliose who think, and a tragedy to those who 
feel : and sensibility has not only occasion to suffer for othei-s, 
but is sure to have its own portion too." 
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This sensibility is noticeable in Lady Anne's portrait as 
the child with a bunch of grapes, while the quality is some- 
what lacking in Collina's — Lady Gertrude's — dear, bright, 
sparkling little face, and yet there is an untouched wealth of 
love in those large, cliildish eyes, which we must hope pre- 
served the grey-blue Irish tint. Walpole did not think the 
portrait did her justice, " although it is sweetly pretty ; it has 
not half the countenance of the original." He adds, that the 
print is poorly executed, faint and unfinished. 

As time goes on, we find Walpole still playing the pait of 
family friend and general referee on all mattera of impoi^tance, 
giving judicious and sincere advice to Lady Ossory to show 
herself more in society. " I doubt j'our ladyship's dislike 
of quitting Ampthill proceeds a little from your avei-sion 
to appearing in public, but do j^ou know you must surmount 
this — nay, entirely." And then he adds, " There is no pleasure 
in being anybody's friend if one is not to tell them very dis- 
agreeable truths." Again, writing on this subject, he says, 
" Pray, madam, do not be so vulgar as to stay in the country 
because there is somebodj* or other here that you are afraid of 
meeting. What an old-fashioned prejudice ! Does one like 
anybody the less because one dislikes that person ? There is 
not a monarcli in Europe who cannot conquer his avei*sion in 
seventeen da^'s, and shall a subject lx» allowed greater latitude ? 
I know your hidj^ship's are not antipathies, but very contrary 
awkwardnesses: but you must get over them. Lions and 
lambs, doves and serpents, now trot in tlie same harness, and it 
does one's heart good to see them." Again, when Lord Euston, 
her son b}' her previous marriage to the Duke of Grafton, 
displeased his father b}' engaging himself to Walpole's niece, 
Didy Maria Waldegrave, (lie old diplomatist counselled Lady 
Ossory as to the part she should take. " I agree with you 
that ail}' fervour on your la<lyship's part could but hurt : 
indeed, the only part I take myself, is to recommend perfect 
silence, which I shall strictly observe m3'self." On the subject 
of the little girls* education and their deportment, lie has 
much to saiy, es|)ecially as to his favourite Anne, who was the 
cleverer of the two. He writes, in answer to her (|uestions 
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concerning the SaZique law, a long and learned explana- 
tion, counsels her on her drawing, for which she had decided 
talent and criticises in an amiable manner her double heads, 
at the same time strongly advising her to cultivate music, 
which he considers a more fascinating art. He is deeply in- 
terested in the private theatricals at Ampthill, to which, how- 
ever, he did not go. He sent a prologue, and is anxious for all 
particulars, especially of Lady Anne's acting of Kitty, in 
" High Life Below Stairs." He writes to Lady Ossory that he 
approves extremely of her good humour in acting and dancing, 
" for I should hate gravity, dignity or austerity in one's own 
house in the country.** Who had not rather see Scipio playing 
at leap-frog with his children at his Ampthill than parading 
to St Paul's singing Te Deum ? " 

It was not in accordance with Walpole's usual tact thus to 
remind Lady Ossory that her day was over, and that of her 
daughters' was beginning. These reminders of advancing 
years are not well said. This was, however, in 1785, when 
Lady Anne was fifteen, her sister only eleven, yet Walpole, 
in a letter to her mother, gives her the agreeable information 
that the Province of Bedford, meaning tlie Duke of that name s 
son, admired her daughter, a somewhat premature announce- 
ment, considering lier age. 

This is about the last friendly act on Walpole 's part to his 
former friends. He was gi-owing old, and the waywaixiness 
of the spoiled child of fashionable society was beginning to 
show itself unchecked. A letter he wrote to Lady Os.sory in 
1787 was tlie besfinningr of a coolness in his afTections for his 
sovereign lady. In it he takes exception to Lady Ossory 
having sliown one of his lettei-s to General Fitzpatrick, the 
Secretary for War. There is something iri'epressibly sad in 
tliis lettei". The subtle insight the old man of the world 
shows in reading the character of his equally worldly cor- 
respondent, the disgust he Ciinnot conceal at her doses of 
Hattery, while all the time he is quite conscious that she and 
Mr Fitzpatrick are amusing themselves at his expense. 
The bitter cry, too, that comes straight from his heart that 
he has no friend who will tell him the truth, is terribly real, 
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" You reprove me for not being perfectly liuinble, and then 
tell me you show my lettei-s to Mr Fitzpatrick.^ Do you 
think I can like ihaii and can I lielp susjx'ctincr that you 
ai*e laughing at me for a credulous old simpleton. Indee^l, 
I do suspect it, and am not such a gudgeon as to swallow 
the hook with which you tempt me to play. Mr Fitzpatrick 
li<as too much sense and taste to be amused with the gossiping 
babble of my replies to the questions you jmt me, and I can 
have no satisfaction in scribbling the trifles I send you, if they 
are to be seen, or if I am to ponder and guard them against 
being downright dotage. And how shall I discover that they 
are not so, if they are ? Where is the touchstone on which 
old age is to try its decay ? It will strike seventy to-iniorrow, 
and who will he so nuich viy friend as to tell rnr that it might 
as well strike fourscore ? With these convictions staring me 
in the face, do not imagine, my good madam, that I suppose I 
can entertain one of the liveliest young men in England, and 
who passes his time with Mr Fox, Mr Sheridan and Jlr Hare." 
The real rupture, however, in the friendship between him 
and Lady Ossory dates from the time Maiy and Agnes Berry 
api)ear on the scene. "Ilieyare the Ix'st inlonued and most 
l^erfect creatures I ever saw of their age," he writes to I^ixdy 
Ossor3\ This delightful family — "for the father is a little, 
merry man with a round face" — gi^apple^l the lonely sexa- 

* Hicliard Fitzpatrick, celebrated a« the friend of C'liarKs Fox. as well .-w on 
account of h\n o>vn ace<mi]ili!«lnnents wan tlie son of .Tolm, first Karl of l'p|K.'r 
Ossory, and was bom *m the 30th of January 1717. In hi< youth h»* sorvi-d with 
some credit in the American War. In 1780, he wa*' nturui-d to Parliament as 
nienilH'r for Tavistiick : in 17S-, he was apiMiintcil -ti-rttarv t«» tiio Duke of 
Portland, Ijord-Lieutenant »>f Ireland, and the followin.: year was noniinated 
to the office of Seeretar}' at War. Ilin |ierson i** said t» have Wen extremely 
strikin^^ lie was tall and handsome, his manner-i wm- i»'onliarly |»re|K>ssessinj;, 
and there was a eharni in his conversntiun which ri'n*i«-rt<! liis society mon^ 
eoui-ted than that of almost any other |»erson of his tiay. As Secretary at War he 
ijave jreneral s;iti8faction. In the House of '^timmons li«- wa-i admitti-tl tt) have 
lH»en an able, if not a |MiwerfuI M|X'aker, an<l his lij^litir |nh lical compositions have 
no mean merit. Like his fri(*nd Fox, he was a lil»ertine in every sense of the word. 
Their friendship had c«»mmenced in early life, and tht-y <-«»ntinued to lie in- 
separably attached to each other t«i the last. The sani«- lovi* «.f pK-asure, the same 
fatal attachment to the ^amin^-table, and the same n-dt-tinini: ta^^te for literature 
distinguished them lioth. In his later yeai-s, the Uieiital as wtll as iMslily faculties 
of Fitzpatrick ajipear to have U-en imjiairt^d by the excessi-s in which lu- had indtdged. 
•'I witnessed," nays Wraxall, "the painful HjK'i'Uicle i»f his survivin«r almitst all 
the fiersonal anil intellectual irnvces which Nature had conferral \ipon him with so 
lavish a hand." General Fitzpatrick died on the 'lotU April 1M:3. in his t)7th year. 
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genarian with hooks of steel, and from this time the two 
pearls, as he designates Mary and Agnes, took complete 
possession of his capricious fancy; and as there was not 
room in his somewhat narrow heart for his new loves, 
Lady Ossory had to be content with a back seat. His last 
letter to her is very touching, as showing the embittered 

state of his mind: — 

^^ January^ 1789. 

" My dear Madam, — You distress me infinitely by show- 
ing my idle notes, which I cannot conceive can interest any- 
body. My old-fashioned breeding compels me every now and 
then to reply to the letters you honour me with waiting, but, 
in truth, very unwillingly, for I seldom can have anything 
particular to say. I scarce go out of my own house, and 
tlien only to two or three very private places, where I 
see nobody that really knows anything; and what I learn 
comes from newspapers that collect intelligence from 
coffee-houses — consequently, what I neither believe nor 
repeat. At home I only see a few charitable elders, except 
some fouiscore nephews and nieces of different ages, who 
are only brought me about once a j'ear to stare at me as 
tlie Methusaleh of the family, and they can only speak 
of their own contemporaries, which interests me no more 
than if they talked of their dolls or bats and balls. 

" Must not the result of all this, madam, make me a verj^ 
entertaining coiTCspondent ? And can such letters be woiiih 
leading, or can I have any spirit, when so old and reduced, to 
dictate ? 

" Oh, my good madam, dispense with me from such a task, 
and think how it nmst add to it to apprehend such lettei*s 
being shown. Pray, send me no more such laurels, which I 
desire no more than their leaves when decked with a scrap 
of tinsel and stuck on Twelfth cakes that lie on the shop-boai"ds 
of pastrycooks at Christmas. I shall be quite content with a 
sprig of rosemary thrown after me when the pai*son of the 
parish connnits my dust to dust. Till then, pray, madam, 
accept the resignation of your ancient servant, 

" Orford." 
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With tlie cessation of Horace Walpole's coiTeapondence, we 
lose touch of the family at Aiiipthill. Heins and thei'C m'o 
cat«h glimpses of the names with which he has made us 
so familiar, but there is nothiiia; tnnjHhk'. Wo know Hmt, 
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I'llluwin-; Ihc usual com-s<; uf Ihiiiys. t'ollina and lier sistt-r 
•.'lew up inio lieituliful youii;; ladJi-s, went to Court in 
liiijli hi'jids and hoops, and wo may nssnim- (for I hen' slah- 
nothiiiir on fact) limkc the heart tif ilozt-ns of adiniri-rs. 

Some sort of l)lij;ht, howuvir. seems tci Imvo followed tluir 
jiath. The [forti-ail of Lnly (lertrudc, iH-autifnl as it is, has 
a siid expression, as of one who hail sutti-»i-<l Homcw)iat froiii 
Uie Imtli'ts of <'vtl fortune, and yet it would iLppear on the 
Hurfacc that nothing was wanting to make thoir \Wks happy 
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and contented — wlio can tell ? The more one has to do with 
the inner life of those who have gone before us, the more is 
the truth borne in upon us that it is not the circumstances in 
which our lot is cast, not the adventitious accident of birth 
or fortune, intellect or beauty, that make or mar the whole, 
but it is we ourselves who build up or destroy the airy fabric 
of our own happiness — this may have been the case with 
these two sisters. Anne's over-sensibility, perhaps, brought 
about the result predicted by her early friend, Walpole ; while 
Gertrude may have turned out a hard, scoffing young person, 
laughing at her lover's protestations and weeping afterwards 
that she had driven him from her. This is all guess work, 
however, framed principally on looking at the beautiful but 
somewhat discontented face in the portrait before me. Poor 
little Collina, something went wi'ong in your life, but you 
are an independent soul, and, I dare swear, didn't sigh 
long for any false-hearted swain. . . . Then came the 
usual cliange, father and mother both dying — Lady Ossory 
of a painful disease which she bore with exemplary patience. 
Lord Ossory died in 1818, and, some j'^ears later, Ampthill 
was sold ^ — another landmark gone. This was when little 
Collina was nearlj'^ fifty.^ She and her sister had a house 
in Grosvenoi* Place, and spent their time between London 
and Ireland, where they lived in a comer of the familj' 
mansion. 1'h(* country people liked them, and it was told 
io me that they very much resembled the Ladies of Llan- 
gollen in their eccentricities and amiabilities. I know not 
how fai- this is true. As I said before, the interest which 
atta,chos to these ladies is not in their own lives, but in the 
link the}' make with the past century. 

' Aiiiiithill was xold to Baron Parke. * She died in 1841. 
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The Binnincrhains are of English descent, as their name denotes. 
They belong, however, to the earliest plantation of settlei's 
under Henry H., when Robei*t, son to William de Birmingham 
of Birmingham Castle, accompanied Strongbow on his expedi- 
tion to Ireland. Robert distinguished himself by his keen 
pursuit of the natives ; no man showed more zeal in hunting 
them from rock, cave and thicket, for which zeal he was duly 
rewarded by large grfints of land in the west. Such grants 
were but doubtful IJessings, the fii*st English settlei-s holding, 
so to sjK'ak, thrir lives in their hands. Their advei-siiries had 
cei-tain advantaiges in caiTying on the predatory warfare they 
indulged in : they knew the country, and could hide themselves 
in the hills foi* weeks and months, descending when the oppor- 
tunity offered, slaughtering, pillaging and canying off all they 
could lay their hands on. One famous instance of their suc- 
cess in such pre<latory warfare remains (in record in the title 
'• Black Monday," which owes its name to the fact that Henry 
II, presented the tract of country surrounding the River Liffey, 
upon which Dublin was afterwards built (the capital at this 
early ix»ri(Kl being only representeil by the dusky river 
flowini: from Im)*^ and turf with some few huts and a wicker 
bridge),* to his faithful subjects of Bristol. Five hundred 
of these crossed in rude boats the wide ex|)anse of ocean 
which se]>arates the smiling watei*s of the River Avon from 
the more turbid stream of the Liffey, and being well pleased 
with their new acquisition, they, on one Easter Monday, went 

> Pr.>fe*s*)r Dowduns "Dublin City:' —Scribner's, 1884. 
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a-pleasuring in the fields, picnicing in tlieir rough fashion, — 
wlien, lo ! as the evening fell, down from the hills and woods, 
and from ambushes on all sides, rushed like a torrent the 
Irish, who had been waiting their opportunity, and of the 
luckless five hundred none, we ai*e told, returned to the city 
to tell the tale of slaughter, which, however, was com- 
memorated by the significant title, of Black Monday, while 
the place where it happened was called " Bloody Fields." 

These outbreaks on the part of the weaker party provoked 
the most sanguinary reprisals from the conquerors, and so the 
bloody record went on. The Birminghams, who were men of 
strength and purpose, seem to have been fitted by nature for 
this predatory warfare and to have enjoyed it. Pierce, or 
Peter, first Lord of Athenry, distinguished himself to the full, 
as much as did the original settler Robert, in the capacity 
of haiTOwing, hunting and slaying the natives \ so did like- 
wise Sir John de Birmingham, who struck out a new liunting 
ground for himself, in Louth, where he planted a branch of 
the family, and was treacherously murdered by the Gormans, 
who were colonists of Norman descent. 

As time went on, we find all this savage warfare sub- 
siding, and the old story repeating itself of the lion lying 
down with the lamb ; in other words, the conqueroi*s and the 
conquered were blended into one, the English settlers becom- 
ing, in many instances more Irish than the Irish themselves,* 
and we are not surprised to find that in the fourteenth 
century the Binninghams with other chiefs (of English 
origin) being suspected of abetting rebellion, the head of 
the family, William, Lord Binningham of Athenrj', was 
executed for high treason, and buried among the friar 
preachei's in Dublin. 

We need not now follow the varying fortunes of the twenty- 
two Lords of Athenry, which are set forth at length in Lo(iffe*s 
Pecrmjc, They were men of courage, and came well to 
the front. They had a fine castle called Birmingham Castle, 

^ Sir John Da vies observes on the general defection of the old English into the 
IriHli customs, ** for alx>ut tliat time," says he, ** they did not only forget tin; 
English language and scorn the use thereof, but grew to Ix; ashamed of their 
very English names, and took Irish surnames and nicknames. 
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and as they lived in troubled and stiiring times, \\\v\ enough 
to do to defend theni.selveH against the attacks made upon 
them. Francis, the nineteen tli Ioi*d, nuiintained the rights 
of tlie Stuarts until after the Imttle of Worcester, when 
the King wrote to him from France, advising him to submit 
to the powei-s in authority, who, nevertheless, excepted him 
fi-om the general pai-don. . His son Eldwai*d, twentieth baron, 
was also on the Stuart side, but, after the Imttle of tlie Boyne, 
William III. reversed the bill of attainder and outlawry, 
and he received a full pardon, his grandson, the twenty- 
second and last Lord of Athenry, being created Earl of 
Louth. Another oflslioot of the family was the ancient 
branch of Carbery, which sepaiated fiom the original stock 
early — a yoimger son of the third Lord Atheiuy settling in 
Caiiyck in Carbery. 

The family of Birmingham, to which the beautiful subjects 
of oui* present story belonged, were a branch of the Loi-ds of 
Athenry, and always considered as kinsmen. They dwelt at 
Boss Hill, situated in perhaps the loveliest spot along the 
western coast. Lough Mtisk, one of the large tribuUiry lakes 
fed by the Athuitic, lies at its feet : its clear, smiling waters 
are oftentimes a veil for the hidden dangers that lurk beneath 
a titjacherous serenity, fitful and changeable its a woman's 
smile. The hike's smooth waters are not to Ije trusted, and have, 
rising, wooed many a trusting lover to eternal sleep, for the 
stonn suddenly ©itches the unwary navigator, leaving him no 
chance of escape; his bojit is tossi»d and rent asunder amid 
unearthly shrieks and howls, like lost souls or<lemons at play. 
The peasjints, when they hear the tumult, cower in their Ijeds, 
or by the fireside ; none would dare to venture outside, for 
all know that the lake fiend is abriKid and will do his will ; 
and when his mo<Kl is past, the waters will l)e all smiling 
and inviting again. ^ 

On the sunuiiit of gently slojiing hills st^md the ruins of 
Rass Abljey, once the home of the learned order of Benedietine 
monks. These now lend to the scene the interest of pictures(|Ue 

' Lough Ma^k has a tragic rucurd in the uiurdur uf the Huddys during the 
troubles of recuiit tiiuc». 
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decay. Ross Hill, too, is a dilapidated and battered remnant 
of what was once a commodious dwelling-liouse, of w^liich only 
a bay window is now remaining, the house having been sacked 
in the rising of 1798 and only the sliell left. 

At this time the head of the house was William Birming- 
ham ^ who had married Miss Jane Rutledge of Bushfield, 
County Mayo, a beauty in her day, a gift inherited by her 
two daughters, Mary and Anne, who likewise were the 
heiresses of their father's large property, he being tlie last 
of his line. The times were terribly out of joint, and although 
during the childhood of Mary and Anne there were only 
grumblings of the storm, wise and pinident men foresaw 
that the general shipwreck was at hand. Residence in a 
sequestered place such as Ross Hill, where help was not easily 
attainable, was naturally fraught with considerable danger, 
especially when two beautiful and wealthy girls were the 
prizes which might fall to a gallant abductor. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century a marked feature of Irish life 
was the forcible abduction of women. This outrage was either 
actuated by love or a desire to possess the fortune of the 
unfortunate victim (the latter being the more general). 
Sometimes it was committed with the consent of the weaker 
party, sometimes it was the end of an unfortunate courtship, 
the girl being dragged away by a man she had refused. 
(Jccasionally a woman having remained, in the opinion of her 
neighbours, too long unmairied, her husband was selected for 
her, and the alxluction was arranged. The process was 
generally the same. In the dead of the night the lonely 
cottage where the victim lived was surrounded by a band of 
iiirtians with black craixj over their faces, the girl was 
draiTired from her bed and carried to some wild district 
amongst the Ijogs and mountain.s, wliere, after some days, 
away from all help and terrified by the most lawlesti^ 
threats, she consented to go through the marriage ceremony. 
One of the worst features of this form of outrage was the 
admiration it excited in the popular mind, the perpetrator 
being often elevated to the rank of a hero, and his crime 

-' Tile name of Birniinghain was pronounced in Ireland Brummagem, 
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looked upon as a gallant achievement. Nor was abduction 
confined only to the lower orders. Gentlemen were often 
mixed up in such transjictions, and some high-sounding 
names could Ije found amongst the meml3ei*s of the abduction 
clubs. An interesting aise was that of the abduction by Willy 
Reilly of the Ix^autiful Miss Folliot, whose fame for loveliness 
and accomplishments had earned her the sobriquet of "the 
Lily of Longford." Her father, Colonel Folliot (or Folliard, 
as it was pronounced by the country jx^ople), wjis a man of 
consideration, owning a large esUite in Westmeath, where the 
romantic drama took place, the inteiest of the situation being 
intensified in this instance by the heroine belonging to the State 
religion, while the hero was of an old Catholic family. This fact 
accoimts for the unbounded popularity Willy lleilly's story 
achieved, and the hold it took of the imaginative Irish, always 
ready to range themselves ujwn the side of unfortunate 
lovers — ill truth this case cannot be counted amongst those 
of forcible abduction, as Helen Folliot was quite willing to 
trust herself to the honour of her lover rather than submit to 
a hateful marriage, forced upon her by her father. Never- 
theless, in spite of every etlbrt made to save liim — the poor 
girl herself coming into Court to tell her story of their love — 
Willy Reilly was condemned to death, but the extreme penalty 
of the law was commuted to transportation. The jKxjr Lily of 
Longford pined away in hojx^less melancholy. Her Ix'auty 
was a wreck and her mind Wiis clouded by her misfortune — 
her one idea being to get news of Willy. With the hope 
of cticcting a cure her father made Helen go into society, 
wlierr she would, so long as the parental eye was on her, 
conrluct herself quietly though sadly. »So soon as she found 
the opiK)rtunity, she would put the (piestion that was for ever 
hovering on her lips — "Can you tell me where is Willy Keilly \ 
lie is gone away and I cannot find him." For many years the 
love episode of Willy Reilly and the Lily of Longford 
remained enshrined in the hearts of the 2>ejisiuitry, aiid the 
ballad of Willy Reilly wais |>opular at all vilhigc gatherings.^ 

^ The story of Willy Keilly and the Lily of Longfoitl is the siihjeet «)f one of 
Carleton's (fopular novels. Amongst other ineideuts he mentions what actually 
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Miss Corbally's was a far less romantic abduction, the 
motive being the possession of her large fortune. In this 
instance a ruse wa« resorted to, a sham messenger being sent 
to inform her tliat her brother was ill and wanted her to 
come to him. As she was going over Essex Bridge, in Dublin 
three or four ruffians seized lier, thrust her into a coach and 
drove away with her. Numbers of persons pursued the coach 
along the quays, but in vain. She wiis, however, ultimately 
rescued. 

Mrs Delany in her autobiography relates at great length 
the story of the abduction of the two Miss M*Dermotts, who 
were heiresses to their dead father's estates in Connaught, 
a circumstance which excited the indignation of their cousin, 
Mr Flynn, who considered himself the proper heir to his uncle's 
property, as Ijeing the male representative of the family. He 
was determined to possess himself of what he considered his 
right, and, tlicre being no other way, made up his mind to make 
Maria, the elder and richer, his wife, although she was neither 
young nor liandsomc. Mrs Delany describes her as a tall, large 
woman, with a sensible face, a sweet voice and great gentle- 
ness of manner. The proposed marriage found gi'eat favour 
with Flynn's family. Miss M'Dermott, however, decidedly 
rejected lier cousin's proposals. The discomfited suitor behaved 
apparently with the utmost generosity, bearing his disappoint- 
ment like a man, only re<|uesting the old cousinly relations 
should not be interrupted, all this in so friendly a manner and 
with such apparent good faith that the ladies showed their 
desire to correspond by at once accepting an invitation to 
spend the day with their uncle's family. Having dined, they 
ordered their carriage to return home, wlien the uncle, who 
liad been all kindness to them, now insisted they should stay 
the night. They, however, remained tinn in their determina- 
tion to leave, when they were told botli servants and carriage 
had Ix'cn sent away early in the forenoon and would come 
back next day. ilaria at once felt a foreboding of evil; 

did (K-cur, that I^cilly w:ts accused of stealinj^ some family jeweU, which were 
found u)Mjn him when he was arrested. From this accusation The Lily exculpated 
her lover ; the jewels', it appeared were taken by her. 
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this terror remained with her while the family sat down 
to cards. They were in the middle of the game when 
suddenly men >\'ith masks rushed into the i-oom ; the two girls 
rose with a horrified cry and ran into an inner room, where 
one hid herself under the bed, the other behmd it. They were 
soon discovered. One of the masked villains seized upon the 
younger, but finding she was not the one he wanted, cursed 
her heartily and then laid violent hands upon Miss M'Dermott 
who was still under the bed. She fought manfiiUy, says 
Mrs Delany. He was not with all his eftbrts able to drag her 
out until her clothes were nearly all torn off. The poor 
woman tlirew hei-self upon her knees to imploi-e mercy, but, 
seizing her by her arms, he dragged her into the adjoining 
room where her uncle was standing before the fire, looking 
on with perfect indifference. Appealing to him was of no 
use, and when she was dragged into the hall, she found two 
hundred desperate-looking men ready to help her savage 
assailant. She was seized by a dozen hands, her hands and 
feet tied ; she was then lifted to the saddle, upon which her 
cousin was already seated, and securely fastened with ropes. 
Tliey tried to gag her, but she resisted so violently that, as 
time pressed, they desisted. 

After travelling some time this spirited woman managed, 
by struggling violently, to free her hands, and then deftly 
untied the rope and slid softly from the hoi-se ; but she was 
soon surrounded, and although with her bjick to a tree she 
fought for some time, slie was overpowered. One of the gang 
ran a sword up lier arm from the wrist to the elbow, and, 
tainting with pain, slie was once more strapjx^d on the hoi*se 
and they t ravel le<l on again. After some time they airived 
at a cabin, wlicre she was lifted off and consiirned to the 
care of a wcjman who received ordei*s to watch her care- 
Tully. Finding she knew tins pei-son, the unfoilunate girl 
besought lier to let her go, offering a hu'ge sum of money 
to tcnii)t la-r. The hag was about to yield, when suddenly the 
<Uxjr optiiud and her persecutor returne<l in company with a 

' The inaniaiTu. even if solemnised by a Catholic priest, would have been illegal, 
as the ()cnal law on this jioint was then in force. 
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man dressed as a priest,^ wlio tried to persuade her to be 
married at once, assuring her that Flynn was resolved to 
make her liis wife by force. Notliing daunted, Maria per- 
sisted in her refusal, declaring she would rather die than 
consent to such a marriage. The ceremony was, however, 
proceeded with. When they tried to force the ring upon 
her finger, she tore it off and, snatching up a mug of milk 
standing on the fire, slie threw it, boiling hot, into the 
mock priest's face. Just then one of the party came in, and 
speaking in Irish, which fortunately Maria understood, told 
Flynn the county was in purauit, which gave her some comfort. 
However, they once more seized her, and, finding she was bleed- 
ing profusely from the wound in her arm, they were afi*aid 
to go much further, but carried her to a bog close by, where 
they plunged lier up to her shoulders, and placed a man, 
heavily armed, on each side to prevent her escaping. Her 
friends soon found lier and released her, carrying her to 
the house of a gentleman in tlie neighbourhood, who received 
her most kindly, and wliere she had the best medical advice 
and care. She was in danger for twenty-one days, but finally 
recovered. The plungint; in the bog really saved her life 
by stopping the bleeding. After this adventure tlie Miss 
M*Dermotts left the country and came to Dublin, where their 
story excited much interest. Their cause was taken up by 
Dean Delany, and Mrs l)i.*lany has iiamortalised their wonderful 
escape in her memoirs. Tlie lieroine was married at Delville 
Church to a young man al)le to protect her against abductoi-s. 
The case of Miss M'Dennott was fully forty yeai-s before 
our two heroines appeared on the stage of life. The taste 
for such outrages was, however, still keenly alive, abduc- 
tions being carried on in a more organised fashion. In 1794 
there weru abduction clubs for the express purpose of supply- 
ing the means of carrying oH' heire^ses^ this last fact proving 
that love was not so much the motive that actuated the 
abductoi's as money.^ 

' The loBt aMuction case on rcconl in Ireland must be fresh in the meuiury of 
many still livin|r. It was .somewhere in the fifties that John Garden of Baniano 
a gentleman of gixxl birth and «;oo<l estate, and exceedingly (lopular, conceived an 
unfortunate attachment for Miss Arbuthnot, which, not being reciprocated, in- 
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Mr Birmingham was fully alive to the facilities that Rass 
Hall afforded for such an undertaking, and as he had no mind 
for a Willy Reilly as his son-in-law, he removed his daughters 
out of harm's way, and witli a view to fitting them for the 
high position their beauty and wealth would probably com- 
mand, he took them to Italy, where their education was 
completed. They moved amongst a liighly intellectual circle 
both at Rome and Florence, their friends being chosen as 
much for their mental gifts as for their station. 

The season of 1796 in Florence was exceptionally brilliant; 
the city was crowded with English visitors — Lord and Lady 
Cowper, Lord Holland, Lady Webster, and a host of others. 
Mary Birmingham, the elder sister, was the acknowledged 
belle, while the dawning beauty of Anne, who was not as yet 
"out," was duly recognised, it being pronounced by good judges 
that she would equal if not eclipse lier sister, a prophecy which 
was fulfilled. Both at this time, and all through a career 
marked by extraordinary success, the two girls seem to have 
been singularly unspoilt by the admiration they excited ; their 
unaffected simplicity appeai-s to have added to their charm 
and won for tlieiu a number ot" friends. 

" They are all bent upon being kind to us," writes Mary 
Birmingham to a friend. '' Liidy Cowper dressed me last 
Saturday for a ball at the Ciisino, wliere I went with Madame 
d'Albani. Lady Webster and Lord Holland came. I lx)red 
myself extremely at the ball, and wlierever I go I am 
always bored since I have been at Florence." And then she 
confesses with adorable candour that she is always so — "when I 
am not (|uiet : it is constitutional, so do not scold me. And as 
for being an old maid, do not speak against that brilliant 
state, for certain it will be mine as tlie only one I deserve." 
In the next paragraph she goes on to describe her dress, and 
considering her dL'i)rossc(l state of mind, she takes a natunil 
and very feminine satisfaction in dwelling on such adornment. 

duced Mr Card en to revive the old method of carryinir off his lady-love. The 
number of times he essayed this feat witliout tiuccetis, and the hairbreadth ettcapes 
of the lady w(»uM till a small volume. Mr Garden was brought before the nja^in- 
trates scores of times : he was fined and imprisoned — all to no purpose. No 
sooner was he let out than he began again. The lady, however, e8cai>ed bis 
persecution. 
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" I must, however, tell you about my dress on Saturday, for 
it was almost entirely the work of Lady Cowper. On my 
Iiead I had a long roll of crape turned round and round, and 
between my hair two feathers of Iialf a league of height, with 
an isprit between them ; sleeves of white satin (this is the 
fashion with all sorts of dresses) ; a body of purple satin with 
little sleeves of the same, and a purple fringe which hung on 
the white satin ; waist very short, and the petticoat of plain 
muslin; the belt a narrow white satin ribbon with a rosette 
behind. This is detail enough." 

Madame d'Albani, mentioned in the previous letter, was 
the Comtesse d'Albanie, widow of the " Young Pretender," the 
man for whom Esmond conspired and Beatrix had a desperate 
quarrel with Lady Castletown, as readers of that most en- 
thralling romance will remember. By all accounts, he was in 
liis later days a good-for-nothing, drunken sot, a terrible 
incubus on the Countess, as she was called, who was many 
years younger than her husband. She was a genuine princess 
of the House of Stolberg, and a handsome, clever, capable 
woman, wealthy into the bargain. Evcrj'^onc knows the 
romantic passion she excited in the heart of Al fieri, who, 
during the lifetime of her husband, occupied the position of 
aniico di casa, dining eveiy day with the Countess and her 
peevish, half -fuddled consort. In 1780 tlic Countess's life 
was, according to her statement, endangered by her husband's 
violence when in his drunken fits.^ She therefore quitted his 
house, and, going to Rome, placed herself undor the protection 
of his brother. Cardinal York. Alfieri followed her. The 
world, which has argus eyes for such little affairs, began to 
wag its malicious tongue, and Alfieri, finding the popular voice 

* The general retailer c»f news, our ever-jja«aipy llonice, telU us what actually 
did hapi)en : — '* Last We<lnet«day the Count got so lieastly drunk that be tore the 
Countess's hair and endeavoured to strangle her ; her screams alarmed the family, 
who saved her. She contrived to take shelter in a convent, and declares she wUl 
never return to her husband." Wraxall mentions in his memoirs seeing 
Charles Edward, in 1779, at Florence, where he made a nightly exhibition of 
Itersonal humiliation : he was earned into bis box at the o))era by his scrvanta, 
und laid upon a sofa in the back part, while the Countess occu]>ie<l the front seat, 
attended by Alfieri. According to this witness, she hiul very little pretensiona 
to beauty. Raikes found that she had none of the ideal 1>eauty al>out her which 
we could have imagined the object of Alfieri's love iwssessinj^. 
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against him, and having a chivah-ous desire not to compro- 
mise " hi8 sovereign Uidy" quitted Rome and wandered about 
for some years, imtil in 1788 the death of her husband set the 
Countess free. Whether the lovei-s availed themselves of this 
liberty has remained always an uncertainty. They were both 
living in Florence in 1796. The Birminghams were very inti- 
mate with Madame d*Albani, who was a leader of society. 
She entertained a warm admiration for the two beautiful 
Irish girls, who fully returned her liking. " There is not a 
soul that intei'ests me here but Madame Albani," writes the 
somewhat blcise young philosopher, Mary. This indifference to 
everything, and general distaste to society, unusual in one so 
yoimg, and whose charms made her the object of general 
admiration, may have been caused by some attachment which 
was not viewed favourably by her parents, or it may have 
been merely a girl's whim. For the rest, Mary and her sister 
were decidedly superior to the ordinarj^ run of girls of their 
generation. Both sisters had artistic temperaments, this 
tendency being developed by their residence in Italy, where 
alone Art was properly reverenced. Mary was a fairly good 
artist, while Anne had a pretty gift for rhyuiiiig. Their 
father, too, was a man of culture, so that probably the 
precieicse manner adopted by Miss Birniinghain was no 
affectation but the natural outcome of hur education. She 
speaks of herself as being an old woman at the age of 
nineteen, and attribut<\s lior extraordinary gravity to .the 
tranquility of her early life in Italy. It is pleasant, however, 
to find that later her irirlish nature assorted itself. Her letters 
from Germany, where they went on leaving Italy in 179G, are 
actually gay, and her descriptions of social life at a small 
German Court a hundred years ago, are delight hilly written 
and well worth repro<lucing here. 

*'Caiilsijai>, 
''i)t/t Jifh/, ITiKi. 

"Wednesday we were presented at the reception. 1 was 
never more astonished than with several thin<j:s that occurred. 
In the first place we entered — my mother and 1 and the Baron 
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Schimananski (one of our Poles). We passed quietly into 
another room, where the sister of the Duchess of Kurland, 
with a suite of twenty ladies, besieged us from behind, so 
we had to face round and be presented one after the other. 
As they were all married, I took no part, but my turn came. 
From the other end fifty young ladies came and made me 
curtseys and overpowered me with English, which they all 
talked. Really, at the end of a quarter-of-an-hour, with 
all the noise, my senses had departed, and I did not know 
whether I was standing on my head or my heels. In the end 
a young person arrived, whom everyone kissed and whom 
everyone hastened to present to me as one who talked English. 
But she was very different from the numerous clfowd I had 
seen hitherto. She was as beautiful as an angel, and really 
spoke English well. We began talking to each other, and 
the evening passed very agreeably. But this was not all. 
We were in the midst of a circle of one hundred people, 
young men and young women, when all of a sudden a 
signal was given, and everyone ran to the other side of the 
salle with all their strength. You may judge how this ruse 
seized nic with astonishment, and I remained quite stupefied. 
I thought the house had taken fire. It was only a few cups 
of chocolate that had caused all this fracas. Only for my 
charming Countess Clare, I should have remained standing 
in the middle of this enormous salon without a living being 
within a hundred steps of me. I assure you, my knees ache 
with all the curtseys I had to make that night. Amongst 
tlie people there were some very nice and very elegant. 
Madame de Rodenham, her daughtei*s and Countess Clare, 
and, above all, the Prince of Saxe-Gotha was very agi-eeable. 
Tlie Duchess of Kurland was so amiable as to ask that my 
mother should be introduced to her. The eldest of the 
princesses, who is beautiful, is in love, they say, with the 
Prince of Saxe-Gotha. His father sent him here expressly 
to make up to her; but he doesn't care for her, and she is 
so used to be sought out and almost adored (for she is very 
rich) by many princes, that she is (juite piqued with the 
coldness of this one. She is very beautiful. We are to be 
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presented to them at the ball on Sunday or Monday, and my 
mother is to go to the Duchess. You know, or you do not 
know, that the Duke of Kurland is no longer a sovereign 
prince; for, seeing the ability of the Empress of Russia, 
seeing the fate of the King of Poland, trembling for himself, 
he sold his estates a year ago to the Empress; he is now 
enormoasly rich, but no longer a sovereign. He has no son, 
therefore it is just as well. Tlie gaiety of the Germans is 
astonishing. You can imagine how it strikes a person who 
has lived so long in quiet Italy, and who at the age of 
nineteen is almost an old woman. I am (|uite delighted to 
do my apprenticeship before retuniing to Ireland, where the 
young ladies<iB;)*e almost as youthful as here." 

Before closing this letter, she gives her correspondent an 
account of the ball given by the Duchess of Kurland, and 
from the tone of unconscious elation in the letter, it is 
evident that she had been much admired — especially by tlie 
Prince of Saxe-Gotha — and enjoyed her triumpli as much 
as so sensible a young person could. 

"I have just returned from the ball, my dear. I (hmced 
all the possible dances, except waltzes, whieli are not in the 
least hon ton or comvie il faut I have liad more partners 
than I wanted, and am engaged to-night till tlie fourth with 
excellent partners, the Prince of Saxe-Gotha ainon<(st others. 
He is devoted to dancing, and resembles in that, and in his 
manner generally, Prince Augustc. Of the Duchess and the 
Princesses, the mother is the most Ix^autil'ul. I will tell you 
what the Prince of Saxe-Gotha said to me : — ' The niothei- is 
a thousand times more beautiful ; the ekUsl is })retty, but 
knows it too well, and is full of pretension ; tlu" second is not 
at all so pretty, but more amiable. 'i1u* little one begins 
already to know the attractions of her juTson.' Ah ! by-the- 
bye, I want to tell you a little story that the youn<j: Count 
Slam told me yesterday. His father was <rreat friends with 
Lord Gilford, just when this one left Ireland ; they were at 
IVIilan, where Lord Gilford bored hiniselt' to deatli. Count 
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Slam said to liim, — *But, ni}'^ friend, let us try Vienna; 
perhaps that'll please you better.* *0h, no/ said the other, 
*I have a horror of Vienna; V\\ never go there/ After 
repeating very often this thing, he said, — *To satisfy you, 
I'll go there for ten days. I leave everything behind me 
here.* He went to Vienna, spent three months there without 

leaving it, and married Mdlle. de . Predestination, 

my dear! It will be for you one day. I am going to the 
ball, but I should almost piefer to die than to be always in 
society ; there is nothing which so tires the heai-t, the spirit 
and the soul. 

" The French are two leagues from Frankfort. What do 
you think of that ? " 

In October 1797, Mr Birmingham and his family returned 
to Ireland. It was hardly a felicitous moment for the 
introduction of the young beauties into society. Already 
the mutterings of the storm were heard that bix)ke over the 
whole country a few months later, while the danger of foreign 
help supporting the disaffected had become a possibility. 

The attempt made by tlic French fleet at Bantry Bay 
(which is one of the most dramatic incidents of this sad page 
of Irish history) was of recent occurrence. Men's minds were 
still full of tlie dant;er of a foreign invasion, which had been 
averted mainly througli the unexi^ected loyalty shown by the 
militia and the Catholics. The "United Irishmen'* indeed 
urged that the French had attempted to land in one of the 
parts of Ireland where the organisation was least extended, 
and that if they had appeared in the north or north-west, 
the result would have been very different. There was no 
<loubt that a disatiected spirit in Ireland wjis widespread, 
but so also was the intimidation used by the leaders to enrol 
members in the association of "United Irislimen." This 
intimidation was carried on by small bands of con.spiratoi*s, 
who exacted vl ct armis the oath which the new member took 
without, in many cases, any intention of observance. In 
addition to this, as ilr Lecky points out with an insight into 
the Irish character which will be endorsed by everyone who 
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has any real knowledge of the jieople, disloyalty wjis and 
still is often *'a fashion, a sentiment, often an amusement 
which has abundantly coloured the popular imagination, but 
which has never been strong or substantial enough to induce 
any genuine s^icrifice in its cause." 

Tliese remarks, however, would not apply to a certain sec- 
tion of the " United Irishmen," who were desperately in earnest 
in their resolve to plunge their unfortunate country in all the 
horrors of civil war. These men had deteimined on a rising so 
soon as a landing for their allies from France could be eflfected, 
and there was every probability that if the attempt was made 
again it would be successful. The drilling, marching and 
training of large bodies of men went on by day and night, 
while republican ideas wei'e inculcated and rewards lavishly- 
promised. French assistance was guaranteed by Bonaparte 
to the leaders of the rebellion of 1798, and even serious 
preparations were made. The French fleet was to sail from 
Boulogne : whether it would have reached the Irish coast, 
it is impossible to say, but no one can question that, if it luid, 
the effect would have been most serious. Napoleon always 
repented that he had abtmdoned this undertaking, and con- 
sidered his vacillation as one of the eiTOi-s of his life. It is, 
however, doubtful whether any large expedition could ha\e suc- 
ceeded in reachuig the Iiish coast. If it had done so, no om^ 
could have seriously questioned the giavity of the situation. 
Humberts expedition cannot be regarded in any light hut 
as a comedy, a comedy that ended tragically for the act(jrs 
therein. It seems hardly credible that, after the liasco of 
"La Hoche," another such invasion should have heen 
attempted; yet it actually happened, the scene being on this 
occasion Killala instead of Bantry Bay: here, on Au^^^ust '22, 
1798, a small flotilla of three frigates made its appearanee, the 
English flag flying from their masts. Its eonunander, 
Humbert, had a small force of 1000 men and a lar<xe c%u<:() 
of uniforms wherein to clothe the natives as *;<mx1 French 
(Republican) soldiers. The result of the expedition is well 
known, the last scenes presenting the usual savage and 
revolting featiu*es which marked the course of this Ijlood}' 
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rising. The loss of property was enormous. The claims sent 
in by those who had suffered in the cause of loyalty amounted 
to £823,517. " But who," writes Gordon, "could estimate the 
damages of the croppies,^ whose houses were burned and 
effects pillaged and destroyed, and who, barred from com- 
pensation, sent in no estimate to the Commissioners ? " The 
moral scars left upon the country were, however, far worse 
than any loss of property which, as a matter of fact, was only 
a temporary evil. The spring of national prosperity, being 
agriculture, was bound to recover itself, given certain condi- 
tions. In the very height of the struggle, Beresford wrote 
that it was " most strange and extraordinary that the revenue 
every week was rising in a degree that had been hitherto 
unknown." The liarvest of 1798,^ fortunately, was exception- 
ally good, and this fact did more than any measure that 
Government could bring forward to alleviate the general panic. 
Society likewise recovered (especially in the capital) with 
wonderful elasticity. In reading of the upheavals that have 
taken place from time to time in this part of the world, 
nothing is more surprising than tlie recuperative power 
evinced by those who have passed over the fiery plough- 
shares of life, which, we imagine, would have hopelessly 
crushed more refined and sensitive organisations. Had we 
lived througli some national crisis, and been deprived 
of friends, liome and fortune as tliese were, we imagine 
we could never liave built up the foundation of fresh 
happiness. We should have done so, for the human mind is 
always the same in its elasticity. And so we come to under- 
stand that in an incredibly short space of time the actoi*s who 
played their parts (either for good or evil) in the most 
han-owin<r scenes of the Rebellion of 1798 resumed their 
places on the sta<^e of society, and having buried the hatchet 
shook hands with their oi)ponents.-^ 

* Crojipies, a term of contempt from the muij:, ** Croppica^^ or ** Cropped headt 
lie down." 

- In tlie month of Au^iist, Lord Clare noticed the rich com crope that were 
ripening over the districts through whicli he ]>a.s8e(l. He also ol>8erved that the 
peasants were everywhere returnini; to tlieir ordinary occni>ationH. 

^ The moral effect of the Rebellion made a more lasting impression than did 
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The season of 1799 was a brilliant one in the little Irish 
capital, which was full to overflowing with the nobility and 
country gentlemen, with their wives and daugliters, who had 
come to town to spend their last halfpenny in a gentlemanly 
manner, and do honour to the King's representative, Lord Com- 
wallis, who had, for he was a soldier as well as a politician, 
taken the field against the rebels, and saved the country 
from the French invaders. Tlie Viceroy was surroimded 
with a brilliant staff; so, too, was Lord Carhampton, the Com- 
mander-in-chief ; the Chief Secretary was Lord Castlereagh,^ 
the first Irishman who had held the post. Castlereagh 
was exceptionally clever, and his busy brain was now working 
out the intricate problem how to force his great scheme 
of uniting Ireland to England upon the people and the 
country. This scheme, as everyone knows, he carried into 
effect by the most outrageous bribery the following year. 
It would be quite unnecessary to enter here upon the story 
of this historical event, which changed the whole social con- 
dition of Ireland, and gave a blow to the Protestant nobility 
and gentry from which they have never since recovered.^ 

the ruin which it undoubtedly brought upon the upper classes. A lady who visited 
Ireland in 1801 found that the Rebellion was the prominent object in the mindii 
of most of those who passed through it. **It is their principal epoch, and 
seems to have divided time into two grand divisions, unmarked by any lesser 
period)*, before and after the Rebellion; the first of these seems to resemble 
Paradise before the Fall. They bad then good servants, tine flowers, fine fruit, 
fine horses, good beer and plenty of farm, that indispensable requisite in rural 
economy. Since that period of perfect felicity, the servants have been unmanage- 
able, the horses restive, the beer sour, the farm uncome-at-able, and all things scarce 
and dear. Great part of the evils complained of are undoubtedly felt ; some are 
imaginary, and some arise from causes which are not so important or so pleasant 
to )mt forward as the word rebellion." Mrs Trench's remarks on the truth 
of this last obHervation were exemplified in the recent troubles in Ireland, 
— " The cry of the ruined landlord was often raised not so much by tluise who 
actually suffered from the times as by these who were ruined by other cauHes, 
but found it more pleasant to put forward the land agitation." 

^ Robert Stewart, liord Castlereagh, son of Ruliert Stewart of Ballylawn, C<i. 
Donegal, and Mount Stewart, Co. Down, who was created a viscount in 1795, an 
earl in 1796, and Man^uis of Londonderry in 1816. Lord Castlereagh was a dis- 
tinguished politician, and stood out as a central figure in Irish history, and to him 
was due the Act of Uni<m. He is constantly mentioned in Lord Charlemont's 
letters as ** Our dear friend Robert, a very able young man, who unfortunately was 
Pittisedwith a vengeance." 

^ A singular proof of the effect produced by the Act of Union is afforded by 
one fact alone. In 1799 there were in Dublin fifty-seven resident peers, with fine 
mannions and large retinues of servants. At the present moment there is not one 
resident nobleman. The last who had a house in Dublin being the late Lord .Tames 
Butler, but this solitary relic of a bygone nobility sold his mansion in Rutland 
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The opposition to the Act cnme altogether from men 
of tliis class, who, under the leadership of Oriel Foster, the 
Speaker of the House of CommonB, made a magnificent fight 
for their rights tluoughout the winter of 1799-lSOO. The 
fight went on, the most splendid display of eloquence being 
made by Grattan, Foster and Sir John Paraell ; it was a death 
struggle, but the result was easy to prophesy. Everyone is 
familiar with the saying of the gentleman who wishod he liad 




a country to sell, and even the most ardL-iit patriot nnist own 
that Irishmen who i)ossi.'Sse<I this treiisun- wc-ro willinj; to 
part with it' for ii consideration. Tho must fc-rviil flo(|Ueuce 

Scjaate some yeara liefore his ilench. Wo c.iimot. Ii<>u'ifvi.'r, flint miv eyuH to the 
fact that a aiiuilir dei>l<!tion of tlio titled clii-s wonM in i>ll jn-olmliility have taken 
place under any circumstanceK. Tlii' »tin-y «f lliu KiicntiiliFivil flstateii Court 
thniwa cunaidenible light iipiin tlic cniiwii (lalirr tli.in pi<litiL'ii1}of the di^my of the 
Iriih noliility. 

' The revelationa made l>y the |>iiblitati..n i.f Ihi- Stcrut K^-rvici- lieeorrU tiiifoM 
a curious cbapter fn Iriah hintor)-. 
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could not make head against the bribes offered bj^ Castlereagh, 
who drew from the English Exchequer over a million, 
while peerages were scattered broadcast 

Meanwliile, society profited by the general stir and com- 
motion. Dublin was crowded to excess, and upheld its 
reputation as the gayest of capitals. Lord Comwallis and 
Lord Castlereagh ^ were diffuse in their hospitalities, the latter 
and his yoimg wife, daughter to the somewliile Viceroy of 
Ireland, the Earl of Buckingham, surrounding themselves 
with a group of the most attractive women and the most 
distinguished men. Tlie Miss Birminghams were special 
favourites with both Lord and Lady Castlereagh. Mr 
Birmingham had suffered considerably for his loyalty dur- 
ing tlie recent troubles. Ross Hill had been surrounded by 
the rebels, and hardly a stone of it was left standing. This 
alone would have given a claim on Lord Castlereagh's friend- 
ship, without the addition of having two lovely daughters. 
The Miss Birminghams, for Anne was now a fully-fledged 
young lady, were the belles of the Dublin season of 1799. 
Since the days of the Gunnings, no greater beauties had ap- 
l)eared, and, as Horace Walpole had said of the first-named, the 
fact that they were two equally handsome increased the effect, 
for, taken singly, there were many women quite as beautiful. 

" I never saw two such beautiful creatures as the Birming- 
hams," writes Lady Morgan ; " the youngest the loveliest of 
the two." This would aj^ixjar to have been the imivei'sal 
opinion. Mary, however, had special charms of her own. 
She was full of esprit, as we have seen by lier corre- 
s]X)ndence. with a true artistic nature, as was evidenced by 
her fitful moods. She was eniraired, Ix'fore the end of this 
season of 1799, to the eldest son of Lord Leitrim, and was 
married to him early in 1800. There is little heard of her 
after this. We have glimpses of her occasionally, but her 
name was not so well known in the world of fashion, both at 

' I'litil witliiii tlie last twenty years, '* I'liion I»rd ** wtA a term of reproach, as 
rrveiilin^ the fact that the recipient of this honour had sold his country. In person 
lionl Castlereagh was calm, eni^atring, mild and dignified. His enemies have often as- 
cril>ed his unfortunate end to remorse for having, aM the saying goes, »cld hia country, 
A {>o1itician'M conscience is hardly so tender, and, as a matter of fact, Lord Castle- 
reagh, who had then become Londonderry siirvi ved the Act of Uuiou nineteen years. 
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home and abi-oniJ, as that of Aniic, wlio, in 1802, when she 
was barely twenty, became the wife of Francis William, second 
Earl of Chariemont, who had succeeded his father in 1799. 

No two men could be more unlike than this father and son. 
The cliaracter of the great Earl, as he is called, has been 
admirably sketched by Mr Lecky, who says : " In him Ireland 
lost a true patriot, who had for a short time played a leading 
and very honourable part iti 
her historj-, and the trans- 
A^. \ ^A|^L I parent disinterestedness of 

|p \\ mS^^^ ^^^ public life, the sound- 

ness and moderation of his 
judgment, and the readiness 
with wliich he was alwaj'S 
prepared to devote time, 
lal»ur and money to the 
public good, established his 
|^* position. In one critical 
moment," Mr Lecky adds, 
" Charlemont's services to 
his country had been trans- 
cend eiitly great." Tliis 
moment was the formation 
of the Volunteer Corps, the 
finest body of men e^ur 
brought together. "Tliu 
brief cai-eer of the \'oIun- 
tcei-s," writes Mr Wingfi.-l.i. 
"atanfls as a uniijue ox- 
amplf iu Irish liistory. 
Urged by a strange series of e\ents, Iivlan.l ruw up from h.r 
du^t-heap and was clad for the nonce in glori.m.s niimeitt." 
It was in Febi-uary 17S2 that the delegates of one hundre<l and 
foi-ty-thi-ee coqis of Ulster Volunteere met in tlie great church 
of Dungamion in full uniform. Many of them were men 
of high nmk, large proi«rty, excellent character, and tlu-j- 
conducted their debates with a giavity. decorum and i.i..dera- 
tion whicli no assembly could sm-pas.s. The result of the 
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meeting was the victory of tlie Bill of Rights, which was 
wrested from the then Minister, Lord North, and gave 
to the Catholics of Ireland a larger measure of freedom than 
they had hitherto enjoyed. It was mainly due to Grattan that 
this great victory was achieved. Mr Lecky tells us how this 
great and eloquent man moved the amendment in the Irish 
House of Commons : — " he was still weak and pale from 
recent ilhiess, and his appearance denoted the evident anxiety 
of his mind, but as he pi-oceeded his voice gathered strength^ 
and the fire of a great orator, acting on the highly-excited 
and sympathetic audience, soon produced even more than its 
wonted effect." The sti-ange, swaying gestures which were 
habitual to him were compared by one obsei'\'er to the 
action of the mower as his scythe sweeps through the long 
grass, and by another to the rolling of a ship in a heavy swell. 

Another name which must be for ever associated with the 
Volunteera is that of the fii-st Lord Charlemont. He, more than 
any other man, devoted himself to the development of a move- 
ment which he conceived was for the good of the country he 
loved so well. To it he gave his best energies, his influence, 
his money, his time, his whole heart — and for some years there 
seemed every prosj^ect that his hopes would be realised, and 
that a permanent benefit had been secured to Ireland. The 
Volunteei-s grew more and more into a national militia — 
self -constituted, self -governed, and, for the mast part, self- 
anned ; they had attained a degree of discipline little inferior to 
the regular army, and were doing excellent work in guarding 
jails, keeping order at public meetings, and other services 
usually performed by the militar}' or i^oliee. Their reviews, 
which were generally held in College Green, were on a scale of 
gi-eat splendour, as is seen in Wheatley's picture. 6Vr p. 81. 

Unfortunately, the serpent of distrust began to creep 
into the hitherto united IxkI}' of Volunteers. Some of 
the memlxn'S gn'W to l(K)k upon the development of the 
movement with alarm, and to doubt that so large a force 
could 1x5 kept under projH-'r control. The Duke of Leinster 
wjus one of these. Xai)iKr Tandy, who was tainted with the 
doctrine of revolution which was in the air, moved that the 
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IDuke Bliould be expelled from the division, aiid was at onee 
expelled himself. This was the beginning of tlie downfall 
of tliis splendid body of men who had been actuated 
by a ti'uly patriotic spirit As Lord John Russell says, 
there is no sadder chapter in the sad chi'onicle of Ireland than 
their fall ; but, he adds, the charactera of Lord Charlemont and 
Mr Grattan deserve to be drawn with a pencil of light. Purer 
and more upright statesmen have never adorned tlic annals of 
any country. To a man of Lord Charlemont's elevated mind. 




the falling away of the Volunteers from their original standai'*! 
juid their lapsing into disafTection, was a sore trial, which 
darkened the closing yeai-s ot his life. A lesser one was the 
knowledge that his son and successor inherited no spark 
of the spirit of [)atriotisni which had burned so ardently 
in his own breast. Francis Caulfeild, second Ejirl of Charle- 
mont, does not stand out as a central figure in the history of 
his country. It is often tlie case that Natui-e seems to exhaust 
her gifts, cither pei-sonal or mental, in one generation, and does 
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not repeat tliem in the next. Tliere is not much to i-ecoi-d of 
the second earl. In his j'outh liis somewhat dissipated linbit^ 
had caused considei'able anxiety to liis father, and in tlic corre- 
spondence published by the HiHtorical Commission we find 
one or two beautiful letters from him to his son. Latei- 
on, Mr Caulfeild represented Charlemont (a pocket borough) 
and on his first night in Parliament made a commendable 
dSyud ; but here his political career ended. Neither did the 
second esrl inlierit the artistic tasteu of the first or Great 




Enil, who was a nobleman " af ttr tli 
or Rockinfjlmni." The hitt. 
they vied with one another in colli- 
seulptuiv, thf best pjiintinjpi. the 
Tlie li-ttei-s of Lord Chaili-munt to 
have bei-n latvly imblisliL-d by llu 
testify that the sinus of mom-y Ik- 
paintirifpi, intaglios, vases weif 
in whicli he lived, but would not 
own djiy, when a volume of 
fetch two or three hundred iMmtnl 



It.' pattern of Cliesteilield 
his intinmte friend, an<l 
ding the finest pieces of 
most elegant ornaments. 
his frii-nd Malone, which 
K Historicid Comnii.'wion, 
!>)K'nt u]>on statues books, 
enormous for the time 
Ix' thought much in our 
icaice, old printiDg will 
Wo find that the price 
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given by Lord Charlemont to Hogarth's widow for "The 
Lady's Last Stake" was only one hundred pounds, and for 
the "Gate of Calais" the same; the bust of Rockingham, 
by Nollekens, only cost fifty pounds. Still, although the cost 
of each article taken separately was, according to our views, 
small, the aggregate amounted to thousands, and the collec- 
tion of articles of virtu was unrivalled. Charlemont House 
was built, in 1763, from the design of Sir William Chambers, 
who, in March of that year, wrote to the Earl : — " I have 
sent herewith a plan of the manner in which I think The 
Sweepstakes should be ornamented. As you cannot have a 
court deep enough to turn carriages in without throwing the 
house too far back to be an ornament to the street, 1 have 
designed the entrances with piers at the two extremities of the 
court, and the space between them may be closed with iron 
grilles, which will look well." The fact that the Great Earl 
had chasen Rutland Square for his town residence maxJe 
the locality at once fashionable, every house being occupied 
by noblemen or gentlemen of the highest position. On 
the parade day of the Volunteei*s a guard of honour would 
be detailed to wait upon the Colonel, Lord Charlemont, 
and accompany him and a brilliant staff to College 
Green, where the reviews were held. In addition to these 
iidvantages, the Rotunda Gardens were at that time a 
fasliionable resort, and nightly crowded \\4th the beaux 
and belles of Dublin. Sic transit glorm micndt, the 
ominous flag of the house-agent now decorates most of the 
deserted tenements in Rutland Square, and a few nursery- 
maids are the only tenants of the Rotunda Gardens.^ 

Charlemont House, large as it was, could not contain 

^ During tliv lifetime of James Mol3meux, tlie Ute and last Earl of Charlemont, 
Charlemont HouRe and Marino were the scene of many a pleasant revel. On one 
occasion a fancy ball took place, when Lord Charlemont appeared in the uniform 
worn by liis famous ancestor as Colonel of the Volunteers. The historic house 
in Rutland S<piare lent itself to such revels. Like a ci-deixtrU beauty, anxious to 
live up to her former reputation, it resumed for the night a touch of its old magni- 
ficence ; it was, however, only a flash before final darkness. Charlemont House 
has been for many years a Government office. Its fine rooms and spacious library 
are partitioned off to suit the different rec^uirements of red-tapeism. On the last 
occasion upon which I visited Charlemont House I was painfully impressed by 
its desolate aspect. There was the silent coldness of official life, the only intemip- 
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all the trciisures amiUisecl by tlie artistic Earl: and in 1789 
Chambei*s was again called upon to send over plans for a 
country i-esidence. Marino lies in a prettily- wooded country 
not more than half-an-hour's drive from Dublin: it unites 
the charm of a fine dashing seaboard to its inland advantages, 
and it was not surprising that the quiet of the sequestered 
retreat, upon which he had lavished care and money, appealed 
strongly to one of tlie Earl's temperament. By degrees 
he withdrew there almast altooretlier. In the mounds he 
caused to be erected a delightful casino, from a design of 
Sir William Chambers. "It was tlie very perfection of 
architectural elegance, being of the Sicilian Doric oixler, 
constructed of stone of dazzling whiteness and raised 
upon a square base." The entrance was ornamented by a 
series of chiaroscuros of classiciil subjects; the designs by 
Cipriani, executed under the superintendence of Verpyle. 
Marino^ was very dear to Loixl Charlemont's heart, 
especially after the disappointments which attended the 
breaking up of his cherished hoix's in regard to the 
situation of Ireland. Like many another, what he loved 
most was a matter of indifference to his heir. Neither 
Lord nor Lady Charlemont had any affection for Marino. 
Her early education made her care moiv for foreign life, 
and the fii'st j'eai's of her marriage weiv siKMit abroad. 

At Florence she found her former friend, the Comtesse 
d' Allianie grown older and fatter, but kind as ever. Lady 
Mansfield descrilxjd to Moore the effect Ladv Charlemont's 
beauty produced uj)on the enthusiastic Italians. "Last night, 
at the Comtesse d'Albanie's, they were iea<ly to fall down 
on their knei's and woi-ship her." Her portrait undoubtedly 
presents a lovely face, contcmr perfect, the eyes large and 
starlike, the mouth irresistible. ** Tlion>ii;;:hly unsjx)ilt by 

tion the footfall of a cliance visitor echoing on tlic niailile iiall. As 1 stood there. 
1 peopled the Hilent hou.se with the forniH of the brilliant tiirong who had been 
wont to assemble there— the l)eautieH, the witK, tiic statesmen, the ]x>litician.s. 
(xfattan, Burke, K1«kx1, Ireland'H loved Kildare, Ij«»r<l Kdwanl Fitzgerald, and his 
lovely Pamela. What a nh if ting scene ; what u nr-^tle of silken skirts up and 
down the grand staircase ; what laughter and chatter from those rosy lijw, with 
now and then an occasicmal oath or doubtful sUir}*. 

* Marino, like Charlemont House, is soM. It. i^ n.«\v x\\\\ projKTty of 
the Christian brother*!. 
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all the homage paid to her, that beautiful creature, Lady 
Charlemont," writes Moore, " has not yet seen Lord Bj'-ron's 
tribute to her beauty." The lines he alludes to appeared in 
the fii-st edition of " Don Juan,'* but were later expunged, pro- 
bably by the wish of Lord Charlemont, who may not have liked 
his wife's name to be associated with a poem so universally 
condemned. Here are the lines as they originally stood : — 

" There was an Irish lady, to whose bust 
I ne'er saw justice done, and yet she was 
A frequent model ; and if e'er she must 
Yield to stern Time and Nature's wrinkhng laws, 
They will destroy a face which moital thought 
Ne'er compassed, nor less moital chisel wrought." 

And nine years later, writing to Bowles, he says : " The head 
of Lady Charlemont, when I first saw her, seemed to possess 
all that sculpture could require for the Ideal." 

There is constant mention in Moore's diary of Lady 
Charlemont. The poet was on terms of intimacy with both 
husband and wife; the latter 's love of rhyming, howevei\ 
made a special bond of union. " Lady Charlemont is again on 
tln3 wing to Dublin," writes Rogers, "as beautiful as ever. 
She talks of your songs with the same enthusiasm she used 
to do." 

Lady Charlemont's own verse was like that of many 
amateurs — graceful but feeble. Two or three of her poems are 
now lying before me: they are very much of the character 
that we find in some of the inferior annuals or books of beauty 
of the period. The first of these is an epitaph on pooi 
Braham, whose tomb is erected on the top of three pollards at 
Beechgrove, Killadoon. Braham was a pet canary biitl 
evidentlv nnich cherished bv his mistress. The verses to his 
memory arc not, howevei-, so remarkable as the lines on the 
singular death of p(K)r Cob, a favourite swan who committed 
felo-de-sa : — 

"To terminati' his mortal span, 
Ini]iatient of Time's dull delay, 
Ho riew upon the scythe of man.** 

These lines someway convey a reminiscence of Mrs Leo 
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Himtei 8 " Frog," and we turn witli more pleasure to the 
following, which Jiave a certiiin go in them : — 

"Away with melancholy, 
Nor doleful dir'^e.s brinij 
On life and human folly, 
But nieiTily, merrily sing. 

Oh, what's the use of sighing. 

When life is on the wing { 
Can we prevent its flying ? 

Then memly, merrily Hing." 

Lady Charlemont miglit have lx*en siitisfied with her gift 
of divine beauty, and have let alone meddling with the iluses, 
her gifts not lying in that direction. Her amhition, how- 
ever, was to be not only a poetess but a blue of the first 
order, a fact which her devoted admirer, Byron, acknow- 
ledges with much sorrow. But so potent was the spell 
of her beauty that even this lapse into what he held in 
especial aversion was forgiven by him. In a long diatribe 
against the hated blue, he says, alluding to Lady Charlemont : 
*'I s{iv nothinor of her . . . look in her face ancl vou forcjct 
all — c'veivthin<; else .... Ah, that face! — to In* beloved 
by tliat woman, I would build and burn another Troy." Lady 
Charlemont's blueism need not have alarmed Byron, she being 
in reality quite as silly as any woman should be. Tlu? family 
traditions are full of the poor lK»auty*s sprosjx)sitos, which 
equal, if they do not surpas.s, Lady Coventry's, as when she 
heard someone talking in praise of Lord Bacon's woi-ks, she 
said, "0//, (%irleinovty do h't us Itttre n Uccon.** And on 
another occasion, when staglieade<l trees were under dis- 
cussion, she proffered the request to have an avenue of 
sbii^headed trees. On one occasion when she dined with Ladv 

her hcjstess sent her down to dinner with the American 

minister whose name began with Van. To his sur})rise, his 
beautiful neighlx)ur questioned him closely as U) the habits of 
lions and tigers, and when he professed ignonince she said 
earnestly, "Ah, you must tell mt», Mr Van Hamburg, what you 
i'eel when vou have your head in the lion's mouth." * 

' N'jiii Hamburg, a faiUfiiK lion taim.-r. 
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Beauty is a perishable gift, as we all know, but somehow 
it gives one a shock when later this passage occurs in 
Moore's diary : " I think Bessy (his wife) looked even prettier 
than Lady Charleniont ; but then she is younger." Alas ! 
for the flight of years that dims even such glorious eyes as 
lid's. Tears had, perhaps, some share in dimming their 
brilliance — Rachel mourning for her children. Once more we 
quote from tlie ever-garrulous Moore. " 1827. Went dowTi to 
the Charlemonts* to pass the day at a very pretty place near 
Teddington. Tliey were just recovering the loss of one of 
their daugliters, who died of a long illness. The other girl, a 
very lovely person, felt it so much that they have great fears 
for her/' Those fears were realised — the Honourable Emily 
Caulfeild died tliat year, 1829 — her death being preceded by 
that of the only surviving son, James, Lord Caulfeild, a J'^oung 
man of much promise. 

These sad bereavements (which always seem to fall at the 
moment when advancing years make the trial all the harder 
to bear) clianged the bright aspect of Lady Charlemont's life. 
She was just pr(»paring to live again in the triumphs of her 
beautiful dautj;liturs, but from this period we hear little more 
of her. In 18.S7 she lost her husband, and three years later 
her sister, Lady Leitriiii. To the cliildren of this last she was 
nmch attached, extending lier affection to tlie second generation, 
by whom " Aunt Charlemont," in spite of her fidgety ways, 
was nmch loved. In lier old aofe there was no trace of the 
l)eauty wliich had charmed Byron and Moore. She was a 
tiny, shrivelled old lady. She drove about Dublin in an 
old-fashioned chariot, with a hannnercloth, ujwn which were 
emblazoned tlu; CliarK'Uiont arms, a fashion which has passed 
away with the chariot. To the last, Lady Charlemont kept up 
her hliip tfudcneirs, attending lectures at the Dublin Society 
House, and patronisin<^ all artistic gatherings. She was lady 
of the bed-chamber to the Queen uji to 1854. She died at her 
residence, 14 l"])p<'r (Jrosvcnor Street, on Decemljer 23, 187G, 
at the advanced niri' of ninetv-five. 



SARAH CURRAN (1780-1808) 

Not far from Cork there is a small town called Newmarket, 
wliich in olden days was peopled by vassals or kerns of the 
great Desmond family, by name M'Auliffe. The M'Auliffes 
were a resolute clan ; they shared the opinions and they 
suffered the same fate as did their chief, the Desmond of 
Queen Elizabeth's day. The M*Auliffes, being, so to speak, 
cleared out of the way, were succeeded by the Aldworths, 
a planting of James the First. The Aldwoiths did not care 
to inhabit ]\rAuliffe Castle, which was picturesque but uncom- 
fortable, refiuiring a liost of retainers to defend it against 
tlie attacks of wandering maraudeiu So it was let go to 
ruin in a most pictiu*es<jue manner, wliile the new-comers 
built themselves a plain, substantial dwelling called New- 
market House, witli a long, straight avenue, thickly planted 
with elm, sycamore and beech trees, which we are told " grew 
into giants^ for tlu* Aldworths, although gof*(l and hospitable 
were not extravagant." There is an unconscious irony in 
this remark most diverting. 

AmoniTst the inliabitants of the small town of Newmarket 
there was one family whom the Aldworths distinguished by 
especial acts of patronage. The Currans were of English 
origin, and had followed the Aldworths when they had been 
transplant«'<l to Ireland. The fii-st of the family had been (in 
view of liis fid«*lity) api)ointed to the post of seneschal of the 
town ; his son married Sarah Philjxjt, a thorough gentlewoman, 
** with a woman's duq), fresh but irregular moods." Sarah's 
mind was lik«' tlir ck'ar river of her native town, that came 
gushing from tin* lonely mountains down to the village. She 

hid under a s<jmewhat cold and severe exterior a waste of 
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p<assions, traditions and aspirations, all lying in a tumultuous 
jumble in her soul, and in their turn being overpowered by 
intense love for her son, John Philpot. The affection between 
the mother and son was deep and strong, and to her influence 
may be traced that love of his country for which he was 
remarkable. In his boyhood she flooded his mind with stories 
and memories of the bygone glories of Ireland, and filled his 
young heart with soft lullabies that permeated liis very 
being. 

It was Mrs CuiTan's wish that her son should enter the 
Church. He was therefore sent in 1767 to Trinity College, 
where he was entered as a sizar; but in 1770 he got a 
scholarship, and, abandoning the Church, turned his attention 
to the Bar. The College boys were a most unruly set ; they 
mixed up in every fight and frolic of the city. An internecine 
warfare waged continually between them and the townsmen, 
and on these occasions the college gown became a weapon, for 
in its folds was concealed a heavy key. In every scrape John 
Philpot Curran was the foremost rioter. It was said of him 
that he was the wittiest, the dreamiest, the most classical and 
ambitious, the wildest and the most mischievous scamp in 
Trinity College. 

The youth is father to the man, and all through his life 
CuiTan retained these characteristics. His character has been 
somewhat misrepresented by his biogi*aphers, who, while they 
talk of his witty sayings and quote his puns, take little note 
of the fervid nature, the passion of which shines through those 
luminous eyes which look at us from his well-known portrait 
by Lawrence, and which light up his face like coals of fire — 
a face, by the way, by some called ugly, but which, neverthe- 
less, possessed, as some ugly faces do, a most extraordinary 
attraction, especially for women. His unprepo&sessing appear- 
ance and his gi'eat success with the fair sex was commemorated 
in a small compass by his friend, Mrs Rittier, (one of the Dublin 
blue-stockings), who wrote the following couplet : — 



** Por though his monkey face might fail to woo her, 
Yet, ah, his monkey tricks would fain undo Jier." 
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His nature was intensely sensitive. His love for his mother 
continued all through his life, and did not cease with her 
death.^ He man-ied his cousin, Miss Creagh of Newmarket, 
who was eminently unsuitable as a wife. He was, however, 
passionately attached to her, in spite of her affectations, hei* 
laziness and her inordinate conceit. Curran had no means siive 
what his intellectual qualities would gain for him, but theses 
were of such a striking order that, instead of being sui-prised 
at his eminent success, the wonder would have been had such 
a man failed. He rose rapidly at the Bar, his reputation being 
greater amongst his friends than with the public — a sure sign, 
his biographer says, of a genuine man. His first great case 
was against Lord Donei*aile, and, in consequence, he was 
challenged by Captain St Leger and fought a duel — not by 
any means the only encounter in which Curran took part.*- 
A lawyer in those days had need to be a good shot, for a duel 
often followed a day's work in the Courts, and such affairs 
rather increased than diminished a man's reputation. The Irish 
Bar at this time presented a scintillation of brilliant men 
—Burke, Plunkett, Wolfe (Lord Kilwarden), Toler, (Lord 
Norbury) Yelverton, 0'Gra<ly, all men of remarkable Uilentand 
keen wit.** Curnm took his place in the foremost rank, being 
counted one of the ablest men in certiiin aises. Unfortunately, 
as his business increased, he had less time to give to family 

' The epitaph he placed on her tomb is a touching record of liid filial affection — 

Uere lies the Ixxly of Sarah Curran. 
She was marked Iiy many yeant, many talents, 
Many virttien, few failin<^s 
No crime. 
Til is memorial was placed here l»y 
a son — whdiii nhe love<l. 
- He fought a duel with Lord Clare, the Chancellor, when he was Mr Fitz- 
gibbtm. 

' They were all Monks of the Scruw, a s<»ciety under the care of the Patron 
Saint of Ireland —St Tatriek. Their omvent was in Kevin Street, where their 
iiomewbat noiny meetings took place. Curran wn»te the charter, which ran : — 

** When St Patrii-k our order invented. 
And called uh the Monkx of the Screw. 
(iikkI nilcH he reveale<l to our abbot. 
To guide us in what we siiould do. 
lint first he repleni!«he<l bin /ountain 
With li(|unr, tlie b<*Mt in the sky. 
And we swore by the word of iiiA saiiitship 
That fountain Mhould never nm drv." 
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life, and the happiness whicli liad marked the earlier yeai'S of 
his married life suffered a total eclipse. Mrs Curi'an com- 
plained of the dulneas of The Priory, a place Curran liad 
bought near Dublin. " An ugly villa," says one who knew it, 
" built in the usual style of the suburban architecture of the 
day." Mi-s Curran's solitude (for Curran was undoubtedly not 
domestic) was cheered by the constant visits of an intimate 
friend of her husband — the vicar of the adjoining church — 
who took a kindly interest in the lady's welfare. The usual 
result followed — the Rev. Mr Sandys eloped with Mi's Cun*an, 
leaving four children of different ages without a mother's care. 

This blow was keenly felt by Cuiran, and it may be said 
that he never recovered from it, his genial nature being 
tinged from this time with a certain bitterness, his affections 
gro^ving colder. It was noted that from the time of his 
wife's desertion, Curran, when he pleaded in a divorce suit, 
was remarkable for his scathing denmiciations of the male 
offender. On one occasion, the eloquence with which he 
described the consequences of the fault, and the touching 
picture he drew of the deserted husband and neglected 
cliildren, affected the listeners deeply. Tliere was not a dry 
eye, we are told, in the Court, and the jury assessed the 
damages at tlie unprecedented sum of £10,000. 

Unfortunately, in liis own family, Curran made the mis- 
take of punisliing tlie children (wlio had suffered as much, if 
not more, tliau lie had, from losing their mother's care) for 
their mother's fault — not that he treated them with either 
severity or unkindness, but he set up a barrier between him- 
self and them that they could not pass. He encoui-aged no 
demonstrations of affection, and although willing that they 
should have all the advantages of his wealth and position, 
he neither sought their intimate friendship nor invited them 
to repose confidonee in him.- If he had done so, Sarali 
Curran's pitiful story might never have been WTitten. She, 

* l^ichard, Henry. Amelia and Sarali. 

- It luuHt W renicuil>ere<l, liowever (when jud^ng Cumin's conduct an a 
fattier), that in the last century and lieginninj; of this, }iarent8 and children were 
on a totally different ftMitin^' fnnn what they are in our day. The formal reH|)e<:t, 
t))t; unquestionint^ obedience, the abject fear have given place to an equality and 
indei>endence of thought and opinion which, although it may be more healthy, in 
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» 

it was said, stood especially in awe of lier fatlier, lK'in«j of a 
delicate and timoi'ous nature, carefully concealincr the depth 
of her nature and its capabilities of lovin^j. Had slie lived 
in less stirrincr times her patli nii^^lit liave been pi'acetul and 
happy, but tlie liistory of her country was bound up in the 
Siid tragedy of her life, and I must again ask the indulgence 
of my readei*s while we take a glance at wliat bix>ught about 
lier misfortunes. 

The short, wild rising of 1798, whicli had choked every 
prison in Ireland with prisonei"8, was over, and the new 
panacea of a union between tlie countries — PittV i>ct scheme 
— had been forced upon an unwilling country. We have 
seen that it was more unpopular with tlie nortliern and 
Protestant section than witli tlie Catholics of the west and 
south. Tlie Pi-esbyterians and Dissentei-s were filled ^\'ith 
disti-ust of the measure. Castlereagh, however, was bent 
on canying it through, and did so at the expense of his 
own credit, which was considerably lowered by the bribes he 
distributed to the 'patriotic membei-s of the Irish Parliament. 
The moment, moreover, was ill-chosen, and the result was at 
lirst not commensurate with the outlay. In I80:i tin- country 
was still seething with agitation, when Rolx»rt Kiiimet stood 
fonvard as the new champion of Ireland's wrcjngs. Amongst 
man}" enthu.siastic patriot.s, few were so sincere in their en- 
thusiasm as this youth, round whc).se story a halo of romance 
has been cast which enlists the sympathy even of the most 
earnest enemy of such sentimental vapouring as he indulged in.^ 

ncverthtilt'ss liable to the danj^er binU^I at in tlic oKI jiruverb, T^*** intn-h fiimUiarity 
t*rifcts conOinpt. Curran's coldiieKA wah )irinci|>;illy displaj'wl towanN liis yoiin-^er 
children. To Henry, his yuungent mm, he Khowed a marked di.<ilike. Cvnis Kfflding, 
who was on intimate tenns with Henr)* Curran, descrilnw him :u* a lUM-t iiiteri-stinjjf 
and amiable man whose life was d^rkeiie<l by this shadow — to which he <Mv;isiiiiialIy 
allnded — attributing^ it to a ver)* obvioiw reas(»n. 

' One of the foremoAt op|M»ser>i of the Union wjw Pliuiket. ** K'»r my |»art," he 
said, *' 1 will resist it (the Union) to the last gatHp of my existence and with the 
last drop of my blood, and when I feel the hour of my dissolution :ippn>achin;jr. 
I will, like the father of Hannibal, take my children to the alt:ir and >wear them 
to eternal hostility ai^ainst the invadem of their c«iuntry*« freedom." Often enough 
did the <Jisturlier:i of Ireland'u |ieace found their justification on the>«- impa»i(»ne<l 
word**. A little reflection, however, hIiowk how wiser coun»els prevaile<l over 
j^enuine )iatriotii»m. Had Mr Plunket per»evered in his wild v«>w, the seatfohl 
would have intercepted its perfonnance, and Ireland would have lost an able 
Chancellor, as well as a bishop and archbishop. 
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Robert Emmet had from his childhood been bred up in 
an atmosphere of hatred to the yoke of England. This 
hatred was by no means confined to the poorer and more 
oppressed Catholics, but was fully shared by tlie Dissenters, 
Presbyterians, and, strange to say, by a large section of the 
dominant Protestant Church. To this last Emmet's father 
belonged.^ He was a well-known and distinguished physician, 
his political opinions were of the most advanced description. 
Grattan, who was his intimate friend, describes the principles 
he inculcated at his breakfast-table. He had a sort of catechism 
for his sons. 

" Well, Temple,^ what would you do for your coimtry ? 
Kill your sister ? Addis, would you kill your brother ? 
Would you kill me ? " 

One ain imagine how such a training was likely to excite 
young and ardent minds. Temple Emmet died early, but 
Thomas Addis, the second brother, threw himself warmly 
into the rising of *98. He was the intimate friend of Wolfe 
Tone, who describes him in his journal as a man after his own 
lieart. Ho belonged to the executive committee, and, for 
publisliing a most seditious newspaper, Wiis expatriated for 
life. Robert at tliis time was a mere boy. He soon, however, 
began to walk in his brother's footsteps. Handsome, winning, 
eloquent, Robert had exceptional gifts. Moore, who was his 
fellow collegian and knew him well, has left a poitrait of his 
friend, for whose memory he always retjiined a sincere respect 
and affection. " Were I to number among all the men I have 
ever known who seemed to me to combine in the greatest 
degree moral worth with intellectual power, I should amongst 
the highest of the class place Robert Ennnet. Wholly free 
from the follies and frailties of youth, though how capable lie 
was of the most devoted passion events afterwards proved, 

Mt 18 KoiDt'what Hintrular that in every stnig^Ie for independence made by the 
IriHh nation, the leader of stich attempts (with the one exception of Daniel 
O'Conneli) has l>een u Protestant. 

' Of the three m>n.s of Dr Emmet, Temple, the eldest, was perhaps the mont 
gifted. He passed thmugh Trinity CoUege witli such success that the examiners 
changed the tisnal ** Vtddc Unc " into the more laudatory " O quam bene,** He 
was called to tlie Irish 15ar, and was rising to i>ossible eminence, when, at the 
early age of thirty, ho died. 
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simple in all liis habits, and with a repose of look and manner 
indicating but little movement within, it was only when the 
string was touched that set his feelings, and through tliem his 
intellect in motion, that he at all rose above the level of 
ordinary men. On no occlusion was this more striking than in 
those displays of oratory with which both in the Debating 
and Historicid Society he so often enchained the sympathy and 
attention of his young audience. No two individuals, indeed, 
could l>e more unlike to each other than was the same youth to 
himself before rising to speak and after. The brow, that had 
appeared inanimate and almost drooping, at once elevated 
itself in all the consciousness of power, and the whole counte- 
nance and figure of the si>eaker assumed a change as of one 
suddenly inspired. Of his oratorj'' it must be recollected I 
speak from youthful impressions, but I have heard little sincc^ 
that appeared to me of a loftier, or what is far more rare in 
Irish elo([ueiice, purer character, and the effect it produced, as 
well from its own exciting power as fi'om the susceptibility 
witli which the audience caught up every allusion to passing 
events, was such as to attract seriously the att<;ntion of the 
1r'{u1s of the C/ollegc : and by their desire a man of advanced 
stinding in the University and with a reputation for oratory, 
came to attend oui* del>ates expressly for the purpose of 
aiiswerinir Emmet and endeavourincr to neuti*alise tlie fervour 
of his impassioned el<X|Uence.'* 

Later on a formidable inquisition was held within tlie 
walls of Trinity College by the Chancellor (afterwards Li<n*d 
Claiv), the stutlents being all examined on oath in his 
])resenc<'. To many of them tlie startling disclosures made 
were revelations ot* j)lans and conspiracy of which they knew 
a)>solutely nothing. *' There were a few — amongst the numlx.*r 
was poor Robert Emmet — whose total al)sence from the scene, as 
well as the silence that followed the callinir out of his name. 
j)j-oclainuMl how ileep had been his share in the transaictions 
now about to l>e intjuired into." 

Nothing daunted by tliis Wginning, nor by the failure of 
the rising of 'DS, Ennnet, with all a young man's optimism, 
iiiiaiiined that he would succeed wliere others liad failed. He 
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fully believed that Wolfe Tone's mantle had fallen upon his 
shoulders, with the additional conviction that his, Emmet's, 
star was certain to be in the ascendant. Those vain dreams 
became more definite after his meeting ^^^th Sarah Curran, his 
love giving an uncontrollable impetus to his patriotism. They 
met for the first time (one year before the disastrous termina- 
tion of the love idyll) at the house of Mr Lambart of Rath 
Castle, Wicklow. The occasion was a ball where Sarah made 
her dihut in society. She was barely seventeen, with a sweet 
pale face surrounded by an aureole of golden hair.^ Her 
refined, delicate beauty, her soft, gentle voice and manner 
completely captivated the young patriot: he fell fathoms 
deep in love. "She is kind, she is lovely, "he writes to 
Miss Lambart, "and heaven only knows how good." 

Soon after tlie meeting at Rath Castle, Emmet became on 
terms of intimacy with the family of Sarah. This was only 
natural. Doctor Emmet had been a friend of Curran's, and 
the son was made welcome for the father's sake. Moreover, 
Curran, who was accustomed to be the centre of a group of 
admiring friends who listened to his brilliant, sparkling 
c(jn\\ rsation, iit\rr lur one iiioiiR'nt iniai:iiic<l that his 
daughter was the attraction tliat made Robert so constant 
a visitor. 'Hint lie sliould be unobservant of the gi'owing 
attachment Ix'tween the young people was only natural, 
fatliers, and mothers sometimes, being proverbially blind. 
That the brothers and sister of Sarah should have been 
kept also in ignorance seems hardly credible, and a passage 
in Emmet's last letter to Richard Curran points to the fact 
tliat he, at all events, was to a certain extent in the secret. 
For the rest, Robert was not a suitor likely to find favour in 
the eyes of a prudent father ; his youth, his want of fortune, 
and his well-known political opinions made him an unsuitable 
husband, as no one realised better than Ennnet himself. "I 
must make myself worthy of the woman of my choice," he 

^ Another writer ilcscrilx's Sarah as havin*; black hair and dark eyei*, the 
hitter being "large, soft and bnlliant,'* capable likewiHc of a great variety of 
expressions ; her as|»ect, says this authority, indicated reflection and ptnonal 
al^tniction. her wit was keen and ]>Iayful, her musical talents of the firMt order. 
Tliis last was luuloubtedly the fact, but her mental gifts are exaggerated by thw 
friendly critic. 
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tells the faithful confidante of his passion, "and tlie <(lory 
which slieds its lustre on the husband, sliall reflect its 
splendour on tlie wife." Only that a deep tra<^edy under- 
Hes tliose word (tlie tra<i;edy of his own life sacrificed and 
her youth blit^hted), one could laugh at this high-flown 
language. Like all lovei's, Emmet imagined tliat the woman 
he loved was all his fancy painted her. As a matter of fact, 
Sarah was thoroughly unfit for the position he wished lier to 
occupy. Gentle, sensitive, lovable, and weak in body and 
mind, she would in all probability have led (had Emmet 
never crossed her path), a peaceful life as tlie wife of some 
country gentleman, far from the struggle and excitement of 
passion, and content with her home and her cliildren. That 
in the first chapter c^f the romance she did not respond to 
Emmet's violent passion, but rather shrank from it, we hear 
from his own account, written before his dea • — 

"I received no encouragement whatever, md, later on, 
" She told me she had no attachment fof any |. jrson, nor did 
she seem likely to have any that miglit make her wisli to 
quit her fathei*." 

After this ivjection EimiK't went to Paris, and thrre sought 
to distract his mind from love and politics. Both passions 
were, however, too strong for liim, and, against tlie advice of 
his friend Lonl Cloncurrv, who made the most strenuous efforts 
to detain him, he ivturned to Ireland instead of Siiiling to 
America to join his brothel-, Thomas Addis. 

A sort ot* infatuation led him at once to the LamlMrts, 
whore he round Sarali, sweet and lovely as Ix'fore. His 
confidante, Miss Laiiibart (whose share in the mi.serable storv 
was culpnblo in tiu* extreme) gave him ho|K*s. The lover 
however, conressfs lie "saw no progi'ess of attachment on 
SaralTs i)art, nor anything in her conduct to distinguish mr 
from a eonniioii aeciuaintance." 

It was only wlien the clou<ls l>egan to gather round her 
lover, and that he stood in need of sympathy, that the girl's 
gentle natuie set-nis to hav(» l)een touched with pity. ** 1 had 
reason to suppose," writes Emmet, " that discoveries had been 
made, and that f should be obliged to quit the kingdom 
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immediately. I came to make a renunciation of any approach 
to friendship that might have been fonned. I then for the 
first time found when I was unfortunate, by the manner in 
which she was aflfected, tliat there was a return of affection 
and that it was too late to retreat." 

These simple words are touching, and condone, m a measure, 
Emmet's culpability in entangling so young a creature in his 
miserable fate. Still, he cannot be justified in his subsequent 
conduct. The danger of discovery (if it ever existed) blew 
over,. and Emmet remained to rivet with still stronger chains 
the heart of the poor girl to his. With the assistance of Miss 
Lambart, he earned on a constant correspondence, and the 
same help contrived secret meetings for the lovers. Sarah in 
the hands of those stronger minds was malleable as wax, and 
the affection, whfch at first was only a spark of compassion 
developed byjcjrtes, until it quite equalled *Le passion he 
felt for her. ^"till not a word was said of the attachment 
either to htt* f ^her, of whom Sarah s^ood terribly in awe, or to 
any men^btr of the family. M^'^'.s Lambart remaining the sole 
confidaniv ^nd means of communication between the lovers. 
\\\ his letter to CiuTaii, prr\ iuus tu lii.s execution, Emmet 
excuses this dishonourable secrecy by the conviction he had 
tliat he would succeed : — 

" I knew tliat in case of success many others might look pn 
me (liffercntli/ from wliat they did at that moment, but I 
speak with sincerity wlien I say tliat I never was anxious for 
situation or distinction my self.*' 

Meantime tlu^ young lover was busily engaged in organisin^^ 
the new insurrection. At first it seemed as if his star was 
alx)iit to rise. His schemes were all prepared, promises of 
help came from all sides, Keogh assured him that he would 
liave the support of five counties. These promises, however, 
dwindle<l down to one. Still Emmet, with an almost insane 
obstinacy, refused to listen to the s^ifer advice of older heads. 
The remains of his little foi-tune were spent in manufacturing 
arms, a business he carried on stealthily in Patrick Street. 
His deluded fancy made him see no difficulties in his path, and 
he convinced himself that, with the aid of a few desix^rate. 
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undisciplined followers, he could make himself master of the 
Castle, and when this post of vantage was in his hands, 
Dublin would surrender without striking a blow. His 
scheme was all prepared. The Wicklow contingent, joined to 
the scum of the Liberties, were his forces, and this lawle&s 
liorde had instructions to cixjep to their posts at nightfall and 
await the signal, a rocket. The duty of sending it up was to 
be Emmet's. They were then to rusli from different points 
upon the Castle, choosing the narrowest streets in order that, 
if attacked, their peculiar style of warfare might prove more 
effective in a narrow passage : wliere, argued the young general 
of tlie banditti, a weapon such as a pike nine feet long would 
prove more telling than a musket or bayonet. He further con- 
vinced his hearers and himself that the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood adjoining the Castle might be reckoned upon to 
take part against the military, and to give them a fine accolade 
of saucepans, boiling water, coping stones, slates, and anything 
else that came to hand. Emmet's own position was to be the 
watch house ^ on the old bridge, which commanded tlie narrow 
entry by which troops could come from Chapelizod. Once 
liis rocket liad ascended, lie would wait a ccrtiiin time to 
allow of the marching of the different divisions, and then 
rush to the Castle to tear down the hateful flag of England. 

In theory his plans were absolutely perfect, and had 
Emmet and his wild mob l^een possessed of common sen.se, 
success would undoubted I v have crowned their efforts. As a 
matter of fact, the Government was totally off its guard ; the 
usual battalion of spies and informers seem to have been off 
the scent, and, knowing nothing, had nothing to sell. It is 
clear that if Emmet ha<l followed his original i)lan and 
attack e<l the Castle, he would have captured it. Nothing 
succeeds like success. At the first evidence that the tide 
was turning in favour of the rebels, hundreds who were 
undecided would have joine<l the movement. As it was, 
the wholo face of the undertaking was changed by the tragic 
incident of Lord Kilwardm s murder. Up to this point all 
had gone well. The night of the 23d July was clear and 

* Formerly the Custcnn House. 
G 
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stany, the rocket had gone up unpereeived by the authorities, 
but marked by those in the secret. At the signal, out poured the 
rebels from their hiding places, rushing through the narrow 
streets on tlieir way to the Castle. As the disorderly mob 
debouched into Meath Street, they saw coming in the opposite 
direction a handsome carriage and horses. Mob instinct 
for plunder was at once aroused, the carriage was stopped, 
surrounded by an excited, howling and armed crowd ; eager 
liands seized the horses' beads, others equally zealous tore the 
door with its elegantly-painted panels from its hinges, and 
rent the silken cuiiains into ribands. The occupants were 
dragged out — one a fine-looking man of middle age, the other 
a mere girl, his daughter, both in evening dress, for they had 
been dining with Lord Castlereagh at the Castle, where no hint 
of insurrection had been dropped. Holding on by the carriage 
wheel, Lord Kilwarden held up his hand to obain a hearing. 

" My good people," he said, " I have never done you harm. 
I am Kilwarden, Chief Justice of the King's Bench." 

" Justice ! " yelled the man nearest to him. " Much justice 
you gave my boy ! Justice ! You shall have the same justice 
as he had. I have waited all these years for my revenge. I 
shall have it now!"^ and he thrust his pike through Lord 
Kilwarden's heart. 

For tliis foul deed Emmet was in no way accountable ; in 
fact, he only appeared on the scene when the murder was an 
accomplished fact. His horror at the act, a hon-or which 
was intensified by his morbid dread of the sight of blood, 
together witli his total incapacity to control the lawless mob 
he had called into existence, seemed to paralyse him. He 
could rouse himself to make no effort, and fled precipitately 



the viar ITP's when Lord Kilwarden, then Mr Wolfe, was Attorney- 
I, a nunil)er of rt* bel^, most of them ladH of fifteen and twenty, were indicted 
ligh trea^soii. Tiie judge, who was tr}*ing the prisoners, niade a heartless joke 
It thoHe **truckered traitors," which so disgusted Wolfe, who was a most 
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humane man, that he used all his best efforts to get these boys the king's pardon. 
He succeeded on the t-ondition of expatriation for life. One of them, however, 
ol«tinately refused to accept this condition, and was accordingly tried and 
executed. His relatives conceived the idea that the Attorney-General had 
selected Junies Siiannon, as he was named, as a scapegoat to satisfy the Govern- 
ment, and vencrcance was sworn against Wolfe. It was said that the man who 
stabbed Lord Kilwarden was Shannon's father. 
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from a scene abhorrent to his nature, leaving his " banditti " 
to their own devices ; and, with no leader to guide them, his 
<lisorganised forces soon fell into the hands of a detachment 
of regular troops. 

The insun-ection so carefully planned was over in three 
lioui-s. So ended this miniature rebellion, which, apart from 
its disastrous issues, reads somewhat like a schoolboy's bar- 
ring-out, its visionary leader flying precipitately when he s^iw 
the day was lost. Tliis, the last attempt at an armed rising, 
lias been designated as " the vulgarest of riots." It had not 
one redeeming feature, and was stained with the base murder 
of an unoffending gentleman before his daughter's eyes. A 
l>arallel to such a deed can only be found in the days of the 
French Revolution. 

But although all danger to the peaceful citizens of Dublin 
was over, the train of misfoi-tmie following on Emmet's ill- 
omened attempt was yet to come. The first shadow fell on 
" The Priory " on the moniing succeeding tlie rising. Cun-an, 
as he was riding down the avenue on his way to Dublin to 
attend the Four Courts, saw through tlie trees tlie gleam of 
wcui)ons glistening in the sunuiicr sunsliiiie. He had heard 
nothing of last night's riot, and his astonishment and indigna- 
tion may be imagined when Major Sirr, tlie officer in com- 
mand of the detachment, informed him that, in consequence 
of information found amongst Mr Ennnet's papers, he had a 
warrant to cany into eflect, that of searching ** The Priory." 

** Almost thunderstruck," siiys Curran, " I at once proffered 
every facility in my j>ower. To my utter amazement, a 
eorresjx)ndence of whieii I had not even a suspicion was 
discovered." 

One iiixw imagine with what feelings, Ijoth as a father 
and a public man, Curran received this sutldm blow. That 
the daughter he lia<l so carefully trained sliould have 
lived in the house with him day by day, with a 
secret in her heart concealed from him, was a <h'Ception 
little inferior to that of her mother; while for herself the 
blow was a crushing one. It was not alone, however, the 
present calamity which overwhelmed Cm-ran. He was a 
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prominent public character, and his intrepidity of resistance 
to all unconstitutional measures exposed him to the political 
hatred of many who would have gloried in his ruin. One of 
these was the Chancellor Fitzgibbon, afterwards Lord Clare, 
who had long hated his successful rival, and now sought to 
fix the odium of complicity in the rising upon Curran. In 
tliis he did not succeed. The rest of the Bar, with one accord, 
sided with Curran. The Attorney-General, Standish O'Grady, 
showed him the utmost sympathy, and, by his orders, at the 
trial only a few extracts from Emmet's letters to Sarah were 
read in court. Previous to the trial it was necessary for him 
to examine the poor girl as to how much she knew of her 
lover's intentions. He executed this task with so much 
kindness, that he converted an official interview into a visit of 
consolation, Sarah acknowledging that she had never more 
sensibly experienced the affection of a father. 

Meantime, the unfortunate author of all this misery was 
still at large. He had taken refuge in the village of Harold's 
Cross, half-way between Dublin and " The Priory." There he 
lay, concealed in a house which liad belonged to his father, 
and wliich was tenanted by an old and faithful servant of 
tlie family. Tliere is every reason to believe that if, in the 
fii-st instance, he had attended to his own safety, he could 
easily liave effected his escape. 

" But in the same spirit of romantic enthusiasm which 
distinguislied his short career, lie could not submit to leave 
the country without making an effort to have one final 
interview with the object of his unfortunate attachment, in 
order to receive her personal forgiveness for what he now 
considcrecl the deepest injury." 

Jlr Richard Curran, who gives this account, does not say 
whether this interview ever took place. Others, however, less 
well-informed, have given a description of the meeting between 
the lovers, which, it is stated, was interrupted by Curran him- 
self, who (according to these self -constituted authorities) over- 
whelmed the lovers with reproaches for their dishonourable 
conduct. This story, although sufficiently dramatic for intro- 
duction into a melodrama, has no actual foundation. 
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There is more truth in tlie story that after his an-est 
Emmet confided a sum of money lie had about liim, together 
Avith a letter to be delivered to Mi&s Curran, to a fi-iend he 
tliought he could trust. Tlie pei-son, whose name does not 
transpire, jXHiketed the money, and carried the letter to the 
Government, on hearing which, Emmet, in despair at having 
committed Sarah by anything he might have said in the 
letter, iwldressed, thiough some channel, the mast earnest 
entrciities to the Government that they should suppress 
the letter, engaging himself, if they would do tliia, not 
to say a word in his own defence, but to go to his death in 
silence. This offer he made, knowing how much it was an 
object with the authorities that he should not address the 
people. In Emmet's last letters to both CuiTan and his son 
liicliard, he alludes to this unfortunate occuiTcnce, and to the 
reparation he had tried to make. 

" That I have written to your daughter since an unfortunate 
event has taken place was an additional breach of propriety, 
for which I have suffered well. But I will candidly confess 
that I not only do not feel it to have been of the same extent, 
hut that I consider it to have lx?en unavoidable after what 
had passed ; for though I will not attempt to justify in the 
smallest degree my former conduct, yet when an attachment 
was once formed Ix'tween us (and a sincerer one never did 
<'xist), I feel tliat, peculiarly circumstanced as I then was, to 
have left ///'y inicertain of my situation would neither have 
weaned her afieetion n<jr lessened her anxiety; and, looking 
upon her as one whom, if I had lived, I hoped to have as my 
])artner for life, I did hold the removing her anxiety aljove 
evfry other consideration." 

That (.'urran should have defended Oliver Kirwan on his 
trial for treason, while he refused his hflp to Emmet, has 
always Ix'en cited as a proof of his im])lacable disjxjsition. 
To use Emmet's own words, *'A man with the coldness of 
drath ujjon him need not Ix* made to feel any other coMness, 
and shouhl he spaied any addition to the mis<Ty he feels, not 
lor himself, hut for those to whom he has left nothin**- but 
soir(^w." 
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It was this very legacj^ of sorrow that steeled Curran's 
heart against the man who had so treacherously linked his 
daughter's fate to his own unhappy destin3^ The wonder 
would have been to see a father defending the cause of one 
who had so deeply injured his child. Such Godlike virtue is 
beyond human nature. That, under the circumstances, Emmet 
should have asked such a favour, showed not only a lack of 
delicacy, but also that all his talk as to the injurj'' he had 
inflicted and the sacrifices he had offered to make, " did not 
come from his heart." His acts of contrition are indeed 
mingled with a good deal of bitterness. " I did not expect 
you to be my counsel. I nominated you because not to have 
done so might have appeared remarkable. Had Mr Burrowes 
been in town, I did not even wish to see you, but as he was 
not, I ^vrote to you to come to me. I know that I have done 
you a severe injury — mucli greater than I can atone for with 
my life. That atonement I did offer to make before the Privj^ 
Council, by pleading guilty if those documents were sup- 
pressed. I offered more. I offered, if I was permitted to 
consult some persons, and if they would consent to an 
jiccommodation in saving the lives of others, that I would only 
require, on my part of it, the suppression of these documents, 
and that I would abide tlie event of my own trial. This also 
was rejected, and nothing Init individual information would 
lx> taken. I own there lias l)een mucli culpability on my part, 
Imt there has been also a m-Qnt deal of that misfortune which 
seems uniformly to have accompanied me." 

As a matter of fact whether from delicacy towards the 
young lady, or in conscijucnci* of Emmet's offer, his letter 
to Miss Curran was not rrad and we must suppose that it 
was in consequencr of this forbearance on the part of the 
])rosecution that Ennnct made no effort at speechmaking.^ 
He was defended at his trial by a well-known lawyer, Peter 
Burrowes, who did all ho could for his unfortunate client. 
The? result, however, was a foregone conclusion, as Emmet 

* Thirt matter is differently Ktated ; some sources of information putting; a long 
nnd inflammatory speuch into Kininct's mouth. — Vide "Walker's Hibernian 
Magazine,'' etc. 
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M'as well aware. Whenever his counsel was cross-examin- 
ing or brow-beatinor a witness with unnecessary severity, 
the prisoner would interfere, sayinjr, " Xo, no ; the man is 
speaking truth." This, hoM'ever, was only when the points 
were bearinor against himself. Likewise, when Burrowes, about 
to avail himself of the privilege of reply, was wearied to 
death with anxiety, and feeling both the painfulness and 
futility of what he wius about to say, Emmet again inter- 
fered. " Pray do not attempt to defend me," he said, " it is all 
in vain." Burrowes accordingly desisted. In his later yeara, 
nothing could be warmer and more unqualified than his praise 
of Emmet's conduct all throuorji the trial. 

Emmet's farewell letter to the brother of Sarah, and his 
own intimate friend, is most touching. It was written just 
l^efore he left his cell for the place of execution, and shows 
not a tnice of tlie vapouring talk he was wont to indulge 
in. A tender sadness is mingled with manly resignation to 
the inevitable, and it must be a cold heart that would not feel 
touched at the outbui-st of grief for " my love Sarah." 

" My dearest Richard, — I find I have but a few hours to 
live; but if it was the last inoniont, and that the power of 
utterance was leaving me, I would thank you for j'our 
generous expressions of affection and forgiveness to me. 
If there was anyone in the world in whose breast my fate 
may Ix; cx])ected to stifle every spark of resentment, it would 
l)c you. I have deeply injured you: I have injured the 
happiness ol* a sister that you love, and who was formed to 
give ha[)piiK'ss to everyone around her, instead of having 
her own mind a prey to affliction. Oh, Richard, I have no 
excuse to ofl'ei*, hut that I meant the reverse. I intendcfl as 
much hapi)iness lor Sarah as the most ardent lover could have 
given her. I never did tell yoii Innn much I idolised her.* It 
was not witli a wild, unfounded passion; it was an attachment 
increasing e\'eiy hour from an admiration of the purity of ln»r 
mind and ivsprct for her talents. I did dwell in secret upon 
the prospect of our union. I did hope that succes.s, wliile it 

' These words ff'we the idea th.it Richard had Iwen, to a certain e.xtent, the con- 
fidant of the attiiclnnent between his sister and Emmet. 
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afforded the opportunity of our union, might be the means of 
confirming an attachment which misfortune had called forth. 
I did not look for honour for myself — praise I would have 
iisked from the lips of no man — but I would have wished to 
read, in the glow of Sarah's countenance, that her husband was 
respected. My love Sarah, it was not thus I thought to have 
requited your affection. I did hope to be a prop round which 
your affections might have clung, and which would never have 
been shaken ; but a rude blast has snapped it, and they have 
fallen over a grave. This is no moment for affliction. I have 
had public motives to sustain my mind, and I have not suffered 
it to sink ; but there have been moments in my imprisonment 
when my mind was so sunk by giief on her account, that 
death would have been a refuge. God bless you, my dearest 
Richard." 1 

This letter, and a long tress of Sarah's beautiful hair, which 
after his death, was found next Emmet's heart, were brought, 
the same evening, to Miss Lambart bj'^ a man whose face was 
carefully concealed, but who was said to have been the jail 
warder, who kept constant watch over Emmet for fear that, 
like Wolfe Tone, he mi^ht defeat tlie ends of justice by taking 
his own life. Like all who came in contact with Emmet, 
this rough jail-bird had giown to love this prisoner.'- 

The packet nmst liave been a painful reminder (if such 
were needed) to the indiscreet lady who phiyed so prominent 
a part in this tragedy. Her act, however, brought its own 
punishment, the unavailing regret she suffered at the con- 
sequences of her imprudence. 

' Emmet went to the KcafTuId with singular com|M>t(ure. He made two rcque^tH 
of the sheriff— one, that \i\* ami8 niii;ht Ik* left iw l(M>se a8 ]x>s8ible, which woh 
complied with ; the other, that he might wear his uniform, waM naturally refused. 
On the table of his cell was found, nketched by his own hand in ])en and ink, an 
admirable likeness of himhilf. his head Hevered fnnn tlie b(Hly, which lay near it, 
Hurrounded by all the fri;;htful ]*ara]ihernalia of a high treason execution. 

^ This personal attraction, together with hirt \o\v story, has caused Kmrnet's 
memory to linger in the minds of the Irish ]N(ipIe lonirer that some of their 
]>opu1ar idols. Men who have (h>ne far more for their country than Kmmet's 
visionary schemes would (if brou^'ht to fruition) liave accomplished, are consigned 
to undeserved oblivion, while a tender interest still centres in Emmet, whose 
story has been handed down from generation to generation, and is still told by 
the fireside of a winter's evening. Had Kniniet's sentence been connnuted to 
expatriation, and had he married Sarah Curran, his place as a hero would have 
been beneath that of even Smith O^lirien. 
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Sarah Cuiraii was not made of tlie coarser stuff that can 
breast misfortmie. Slie was constituted like a delicate 
plant which basks in the sunshine, opening its flowei^s to the 
radiance and giving joy alike to itself and to those around ; 
but at the first touch of winter hano:s its head and 
withei*s before our eyes. So it was with Sarah. Love to 
her gentle nature was like the sun to the plant; she had 
]3asked in its plenitude, and all at once winter had come and 
all was desolate. She had not alone lost her handsome, loving 
worshipper, but old ties were broken. After such a temble 
uprooting, home life at Tlie Priory could not 1x5 the same. A 
shadow stood between father and child, sisters and brother. 
It has been said that Cun-an showed considerable harslmess 
towards his stricken daughter, and that, weary of her sad 
lamentings and face of woe, he ordered her to quit his 
house.^ All this is mere gossip, Curran s biographei-s main- 
tiiining a discreet silence as to his domestic relations. A 
story, however, seldom gains universal belief without some 
foundation of truth, and we may assume tliat the situation 
between father and child was strained, and that to relieve 
the tension, both caught at tlie idea of tumporary separation. 
The doctors, moreover, advising cliangc of air as the best 
remedy for a mind diseased, Sarah, accomi)anied by her 
sister Amelia,- went to visit some old friends at Cork, of the 
name of Penrose. They were Quakers — ([uiet, kindly people 
— who did all in their power to minister to the stricken girl 
who had ever before her eves tlie horror of the awful death 



' It lias been often insi.ste<1 u|X)n that Cwnan. from the time of hia wife'ii 
infidelity, had become .'i hursh fathtrr, and that t<> his tyrannical dis])osition, and 
the fear Sarah entertained of ronsini; his aii<:cr, was due the unfortunate Kecrecy 
as to her relations with Knnnct, wliich ended so <lisastrou^!ly. In all this there 
i« probably gross cxagi^eration. The |M)rtrait of liis father, by ]{ichard Curran, 
re])re8ent8 an amiable, domestic man, fond i>f his home ami his chihircn. When 
absent, his letters arc full of those minute details and in4|uiries which are only 
made by one who lives with and for his children. Sarah's bird, Amelia's nmsic, 
are matters of interest even when in the enj»)yment of a well-earned holiday. 
Few men, however, were more strict as to a wcinian's behaviour, and it was only 
natural that, with his wife's lapse from virtue before liini, he hhuidd have been 
specially mindful of his dau^diter's conduct. Jt w;u< likewise in acconlauce with 
his character, that he should have found it iiard to for.'ive his dau^ditcr's fault. 

^ Amelia Curran was a well-known artist. She resided in Home, and is often 
meDiioned in M(X)re's Diary. 
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scene and unhallowed, nameless grave of her lover, so young, 
so handsome, so devoted. 

But could the sympathy and kind offices of friends have 
]*eached a spirit so shocked and driven in by horror, she 
^vould have experienced no want of consolation, for the 
Irish are a people of quick and generous sensibilities. The 
most delicate and kindly attentions were paid to her by 
families of wealth and distinction. She was led into society, 
and all kinds of occupation and amusement were tried to 
dissipate her grief and wean her from the tragic story of 
her love. But it was all in vain. There are some strokes of 
calamity that scathe and scorch the soul, that penetrate to 
the vital seat of happiness, and blast it, never again to put 
forth bud or blossom. 

Washington Irving, who tells her story in poetic prose, says, 
" She did not object to frequent the haunts of pleasure, but she 
was as much alone there as in the depths of solitude. She 
walked about in a sad reverie, apparently unconscious of the 
world around her. She carried with her an inward woe that 
mocked at all the blandishments of friendship, and heeded 
not the song of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 
The person who told me her story had seen her at the 
Masquerade. There can be no exhibition of far-gone 
wretchedness more striking and painful than to meet it in 
such a scene. To find it wandering like a spectre, lonely and 
joyless, where all around is gay — to see it dressed out in the 
trappings of mirth, and looking so wan and woebegone, as if 
it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a momentary 
forgetfulness of sorrow. After strolling througli the splendid 
rooms and giddy crowd, with an air of utter abstraction, she 
sat herself down upon the steps of an orchestra, and, looking 
about for some time with a vacant air that showed her insensi- 
bility to tlie garish scene, she began, with the capriciousness 
of a sickly hejirt, to war])le a plaintive air. She had an 
exijuisite voice, but on this occasion it was so simple, so 
touching, it breathed forth such a soul of wretcliedness, that 
she drew a crowd, mute and silent, around her, and melted 
everyone into tears. The story of one so true and tender 
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could not but excite interest in a countiy remarkable for 
enthusiasm. It completely won the heart of a brave officer, 
who paid his addre&ses to her, and thought that one so true 
to the dead could not but prove affectionate to the livin<^. 
She declined his attentions, for her thoughts were irrevoc- 
ably engiossed by the memory of her former lover. He, 
however, pei-sisted in his suit. He solicited not lier tender- 
ness but her esteem. He was assisted by her conviction of 
his worth, and her sense of her own destitute and dependent 
situation, for she was existing on the kindness of friends. 
In a word, he at length succeeded in gaining her hand, 
though with a solemn assurance that her heart was unalter- 
ably another's." 

The cc^ntleman to whom Washinorton Irvin^: alludes 
was Captain Sturgeon, and the Hibernuni Mifgazine duly 
records : — 

" February 1806, at Cork, Captain R. H. Sturgeon of the 
Roj^al Staff Corps, and nephew to the late Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, to Miss Sarah Curran, daughter to John P. Curran." 

The fact that the marriage did not take place at her 
fathers hoase gives colour to the supposition that Curran 
still refused to see his daughter. In all ways, Captain 
Sturgeon was an acceptable son-in-law, being of good family, 
having independent means and high, i)ersonal character. 
On the other hand, the marriage, from a domestic point 
of view, was a mistake. It was a reirretable error that an 
honest, loyal-hearted gentleman sliouM havr linked liis lifi' to 
a woman who "tried to be an exemplary an^l aniiabh* wife, 
but was never a happy one." The shadow of ]wv nun'(lere<l 
hero, lying in his far-away grave, was stainling uvcr between 
her and her livinir husban<l, an<l Sarah thoui-ht it an act of 
treachery towards his memory to make any ttlort to foigct 
him. What chance of happiness liad Captain Stuig«'on un<Irr 
such circumstances? A scene desciilxMl l)v an «'vr-witness 
of Sarah s uncontrolled sorrow shows how fr(»shK* tin* wound 
bled, although she had been, at the time of the incident, 
maiTied some months. 

George Petrie, the artist, had been a friend both of Cm-ran 
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and Emmet, especially of the latter, and, after his execution, he 
proceeded to paint, from sketches he had taken at the time, a 
jjortrait of the patriot as he appeared at the trial. 

One diiy, jast as the picture was finished, the artist's little 
son was alone in the painting-ix)om when the door opened, and 
a lady, closely veiled, came in and walked up to the easel on 
which the work rested. She did not notice the child, and 
deemed herself to be alone. She lifted her veil and stood 
long in unbroken silence, gazing at the face before her ; then, 
suddenly turning, she moved with an unsteady step to another 
comer of the room, and, bending forward, pressed her head 
against the wall, heaving deep sobs, her whole form shak- 
ing with a storm of passionate giief. How long that agony 
lasted the boy could not tell ; it appeared to him to be an hour. 
Then, with a supreme effoi't, she controlled herself, pulled 
down her veil and quickly and silently left the room. Yeai-s 
after, the boy learned from liis father that this was Sarali 
Curran, who had come, by appointment, to see her dt»ad 
lover's portrait, on the understanding that she should meet no 
one of tlic family. 

Captiiiii Sturgeon took his wife to lUily, thinking that 
a total change of scene might wear out the remembrance of 
her early sorrows. She was an amiable and exemplary 
woman, and made an effort to be a happy wife, but nothing 
coukl cure the silent and devouring melancholy which had 
entered lier \ ery soul. She wasted away in a decline, ancl 
died, it was said of a broken heart, at Hythe, in Kent, May 
1 808. 

In the life of Sir Cliarles Napier, in one of his letters to 
his mother lie mentions Captain Sturgeon and Sarah. 

" I rode over to Hytlie this morning to see poor Sturgeon, 
who has lost his little wife at last, the betrothed of Emmet. 
Young Curran is here. His sister was gone before his arrival. 
They are going to take the body to Ireland." 

She was buried at Newmarket, in the same tomb as 
Curran's dearly - loved mother, Sarah Philpot. Captain 
Sturgeon survived his wife six yeaiN. He met his deatli 
in a skirmish during the war of 1814. 
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Moore, in his melodies, lias iinmortalise<l Sanih Ciirnin's 
sad stoiy : — ^ 

"She is far from the land where lier young hei-u sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing ; 
But coldly she turns from their gaze and weei>8, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 

She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 

Every note whicli he loved awaking, 
Ah, little they think who delight in her strains, 

How the heart of the minstrel is hreak>sr. 

He had lived for his love — for his country he died, 
Tliey were all that to life liad endeared him ; 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long sluill his love stay beliind him. 

Oh, make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 

Where they promise a golden morrow. 
Tliey'll shine o'er her sleep like a smile from the west. 

From her own loved island of sorrow." 

In conclusion, I must say a word as to tlie portrait of 

Sarah CuiTan here giv^en, which is reproduced from tlur 
oripfinal paintinpr by Romney, in the possession of the Hon- 
ourable Gerald Ponsonby. 

A lady on intimate terms of friendship witli tlio late 
Henry CuiTan (Cun*an's youngest son), who Ir-M a oood 
appointment in Dublin, saw the picture lying in a garret. 
"My sister Sarah," by Romney, Henry Curran told lier. 
What became of the picture she did not know. (Shtj 
added that during the many j'cars slie liad known Henry 
Curran, he never but on this occasion alhidi'd to his sistei- 
Sarah. This fact is very significant, as sliowing how dee])]y 
the family pride had been hurt by tlie jaihlicity attached to 
lx)or Sarah's unfortunate love episo<le.) 

Some thirty years ago this portrait and a water-colour 
sketch by Boreas, a Dubin artist, were sold at tlie auction of 

* Moore takes poetical licence. Sarah was at this tijiic manii.'!, and we can 
hanlly suppose nhe had other lovers beside her aniiahlo. nujch-t* miiirini,' hnsh.ind. 
It is not well known that Hector Berlioz arranged tliis naliMly a-^ well as snnie 
others. They are included in an edition of the musician's uurks now in the 
possession of Sir Francis Brady, Dublin. 
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Mr Henry Cunan's effects, and both were bought by 
Featherstone, a well-known and eccentric dealer, who like- 
wise possessed a lock of Emmet's hair, and an original letter 
written by Sarah. The fact that it was from Featherstone 
that ilr Ponsonby bought tlie portrait is conclusive evidence 
that it is the Romney, and all good judges (including the late 
Mr Henry Doyle) are convinced of its authenticity. 



MELESINA CHENEVIX TRENCH 

(17G8-1827) 

]\IoRE than tliirty years liave passed since the then Dean of 
Westminster, Dr Clienevix Trench, later appointed Archbishop 
of Dubhn, gave to tlie reading public his interesting record of 
the literary remains of his mother, Mrs Richard Trencli. Apart 
from the literarj^ vakie of the book, it possesses a rare charm in 
the glimpses it gives of tlic life of a woman whose beautj' and 
intellectual gifts gained her the admiration and esteem of 
those of her contemporaries Ijest worth knowing. Not that 
her son, whose love for his mother is one of the most touching 
characteristics of the book, had any desire to make capitid of 
illlirr lid- siiccrs.M's or lirr popularity. He evidently 1i.m<1 a 
morbid shrinking from exposing to public comment incidents 
<lear to his own heart; he considered the adaire, wliether 
true or not in its first application, to be certainly correct as 
regarded the English matron — "'Bene vixit^quce hem* Itttnit" 
Jt was therefore no part ol* his plan to disturb the siicred 
obscurity tliat in his opinion should veil domestic life, in- 
to lav bare incidents which, however interestinir to tlie 
relatives and connections, can have no possible interest to 
anyone beyond. It is needless to remark that this sjicred 
obscurity is not a feature of the present generation. We 
have, so to speak, taken down our shutters and let in a 
lloo<l of daylight, so that all who pass b}^ may l(K)k in at 
our inner Siuictum. No one nowadays would be so <juixotic 
as to throw Byron's Journal into !Mr Murray's fireplace — juts 
si htie — "Print it, publish it," would Ije the cry; ** who cares 
for a dead man's secret or a woman's i^ood name ? " 

Melesina tjhenevix Trench can hardly be counted as 

111 
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belonging to the category of Irish beauties. In all fair- 
ness we must allow that it is a slender thread that unites 
her to the land of her adoption, and to which she gave her 
warmest affections. Her ancestors on both sides were un- 
doubtedly of French descent, the family of Chenevix having 
been expatriated from Lorraine under the Edict of Nantes in 
1598, when they came to England, where they found a new 
liome and warm friends. Her grandfather, who was in the 
Church, owed his advancement to the friendship of Lord 
Chesterfield, in whose lettei^s we find frequent mention of the 
" young bishop,'* as he was called. On Chesterfield's appoint- 
ment to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland he recommended 
Dr Chenevix, who had been previously his chaplain at the 
Hague, for an Irish bishopric, and " enforced his recommenda- 
tion, when he was answered that * tlie King wished he would 
look out for another bishop,' by replying, ' he wished the King 
would look for another Lord-Lieutenant.' " This threat had 
the desired effect, and Dr Chene^'ix was at once appointed 
Bishop of Killaloe, and in a few months translated to 
Waterford, a See he filled for tliirty-three years. His onlj'- 
surviving son, Pliilip Cliencvix, married Mademoiselle 
Gervaise, daughter to Arclideacon Gervaise, the descendant 
of anotlier Huiruenot refutjee familv who had settled in 
Ireland, where their only child, Melrsina, was born in 1708. 
She comes before us for the first time as a very small child, 
her entrance on the scene being marked by a peculiar tinge 
of romantic interest. An orphan at the early age of four years 
we fincl her growing up undi*r tlie care of an aged and 
broken-hearted man who had lost all those he loved — wife, 
children, frieiuls — and had onlv this one tie to life — a little, 
golden-haired child. One makes in imagination a picture of 
tlie little ijirl in her black fr(K*k, standin;^ bv her ^Grandfather's 
chair, while his trembling hand rests u])on her head as he 
irives her the mornini; blessin;r. Still, it was a sad and 
miwholesoine surrouncling for a child ol* Melesina's age ancl 
joyous nature, and, like all children brought up under such 
circumstances, she was preternatural ly wise. She says of 
herself, *' I was the Ix'st little chilrl ix)ssible. Happy had 
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I been if such dispasitions as I then possessed had been 
cherished, and the faults which afterwards sprang up 
eradicated. I was obedient and loving, docile and lively, 
although timid. I do not remember the smallest dispasi- 
tion to falsehood or mischief, and I sympathised with 
every being that felt." 

It was, however, not an age when children were mucli 
considered, and although the good bishop adored this hist 
remaining tie to life, he does not seem to have understood 
how to make the solitary child happy. Children in the 
last century were not the importiint personages they are 
now : their fancies were not consulted, their pleasures were 
restricted; they had to yield strict obedience to their 
superiors, and any infringement of rules was severely 
punished. That such hai-sh discipline was good in the 
main, there can be little doubt; still, an orphan like 
Melesina might have met with some leniency, and the reader 
feels indignant at the relation of her cliildish trials. Her 
faithful nurse, Alice, was sent away and replaced by a 
stiff, severe governess with a very long face, a very long 
waist, and a stocking in jier hand, which slic knitted so 
perseveringly, it seemed a part of herself. This woman, 
who was unfit for tlie care of the young, aj)p('ars to have 
exercised much cruelty towards ilclcsina, wliose spirits 
and health gave way under sucli a porniciuus system of 
education. She grew pale, thin, and pined away so rapidly 
that it became necessarv to call in a ])livsieian and to 
recall the faithful nuise. Under her care, ^lelesina recovered 
somewhat of her former strength, but her delicate appearance 
remained for manv vears. 

The gO(Kl old bishop iWrA while she was still a child. 
Although he ha<l not made her hapi>y, she grieved for his 
loss with all the strrn^rth ol' her aH'ectionate nature. He 
had not made her happy, tlunigh he had tried to do so, but she 
felt that he loved lur more than all the world, and without 
knowing the value oi* such <leep and exclusive love, the 
solitarj^ child regnttiMl the old man lM)th from gratitude and 
affection. 

II 
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After her grandfather's death, Melesina resided \A\X\ Lady 
Liflbrd for a year, whieli was one of complete happiness. 
She describes Lady Lifford as the realisation of feminine 
gentleness and sensibilitj'. She was tlie lovely mother of 
three children — Ambrosia, George, and Elizabeth — round whom 
Melesina*s affections ent^^^ned. Being a year older than the 
eldest, she acquired considerable influence over them, was 
the leader in their sports, and each sought with eager com- 
petition for the largest share of her love. One cannot forbear 
a smile at her frank acknowledgment that George possessed 
the largest share. "I sometimes, from instinct, I suppose, 
teased liim, though never his sisters. I would say, 'George, 
you do not love me,* and express doubts of his affection, till 
the large, bright drops forced themselves from his mild, hazel 
eyes, and then I would console him with the softest kindness, 
till I drew him from imder the sofa, the place where he 
usually flung himself to hide his young sorrows. This 
strange exertion of feminine power over a child of nine bj' 
one three years older — was it instinct, or a species of coquetry 
awakened by having read, in my gi*andfather*s study, Shake- 
speare, Ovid's MetaniorpltOises, Sterne, The Arabian Kifjltt'<, 
an abundance of plays, and several works of imagination, 
whicli, describing the influence of female charms as invincible, 
excited an early desire to try their force ? Tliis childish 
exercise of power stands alone. I do not recollect ixuy other 
instance of the slightest propensity to tyrannise; on the 
contrary, I did all I could to promote the pleasure of my 
companions, and, even in points where I had any advantages 
over them, to 1x3 careful tliey sliould never feel it. I was 
their surest confidante^ their most disinterested adviser, an«l 
in sickness tlieir tenderest and most unwearied nui-se. This 
looks too nnich like praising of myself, yet what can I do t 
The kindly qualities I have mentioned are compatible with 
a thousand faults, of which the germs were but slightly 
developed in these youthful days." 

Alter a year's residence in this happy family, )Ieli\s]na 
went to live with her matt.*rnal grandfather, Arcluleacon 
(Jervaise. It was a curious destiny for a young and beautiful 
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girl to be brought up under the care of two gi*ave and 
reverend clergymen, both stricken in years, and to tliis may, 
perhaps, be attributed the tlioughtfulness that was a sjilient 
feature of Melesina's character. Her gi-avity was, liowevcr, 
blended with the gaiety natui-al to her age, wliilo the 
extreme simplicity of her manner added much to the attrac- 
tion of her beauty, which was of the most captivating order. 
From Romney's portrait we can judge how lovely she must 
have been, with those sweetly seductive eyes, smiling, sensi- 
tive mouth, and mobile expression, showing every thouglit 
that passed through her mind, quickly moved to inirtli and 
equally ready to sympathise with son'ow. Her sensibiHty 
was almost excessive, her friendship generous, her afiections 
strong, and although she was keenly alive to tlie po>ver of 
her own attractions, and by nature fond of admiration, slie 
never overstepped in any wa}', either as wife or widow, the 
proper limit of all female fascinations. Reading between 
the lines of her simple and well-told journal, we can gather 
how much incense was offered at the shrine of lier Ixniuty, 
while here and tliere lier natural turn fni- satire 1>ivm]<^ (Mif. 
and shows what a fund of observation she possessed. 

Perhaps the leading feature of her character was her 
strong desire to do what wtis right. This principl*' seems 
to have guided her through every incident of lur by no 
means uneventful life. At an acfe when most ;;iils amuse 
themselves, she entered upon the "arduous duties of a wile," 
marrying Mr St George of Carrick-on-Shannoii, Ireland, and 
of Hatley St George, Cambridgeshire. Her hushand was not 
many years older than she was, and his "excessive fondness" 
made her very happy. After their mania;;e, they lesided 
for some time at Damjua, lent to Mr St (Jeoi-^v liy Lord 
Mornington, and here the 3*oung bride fonnd herself tin* 
centre of a gay circle. 

In the last century coimtry life differed laiiivly, both in 
England and Ireland, in its social aspects fiom what it is 
in our day. Being cut off by lengthy journeys from centres 
like London, Edinburcrh and Dublin, societv had to fall back 
upon the resources to be found near at hand. From the 
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glimpses we get in the memoirs of the time, one would feel 
disposed to think that increased civilisation has not brought 
increased sociability; yet, after all, human nature repeats 
itself, and the accompanying account of a house-party given 
by Mr and Mrs St George at Dangan, reads like a society 
gathering of to-day, letter incident included. 

"About two months after our marriage, we invited, for 
a Christmas party, the Duke and Duchess of Rutland, witli 
the suite that attend him as Lord-lieutenant; Lord West- 
meath. Lord Fitzgibbon, General Pitt, General Conynghame, 
some of the prettiest women, and a group of the gayest 
young men. I thought myself in Elysium for half the 
first week ; but the charm was soon broken, and I grevir 
weary of turning night into day for no obvious reason, as 
all hours in the twenty-four were equally free from inteiTup- 

tion, of listening to the double enteTidres of Mrs and 

Lady , and of playing commerce with a party of women 

impatient for the hour of eleven, which usually brought the 
men in a state very unfit for the conversation or even the 
pros(Mic(' of our sox. 

" Under these iniprcssions, I accompanied the siime party to 
Lord 's, where I wrote a letter to Miss Chenevix, express- 
ing my opinion of the society I was engaged in. This letter 

lay on tlie table while I retired to dress. and 

, who examined all my words and actions with 

tJie strictest scrutiny, each hinted a desire to know the 
contents. This inclination, in the more polished mind of 
the Litter, would have died away, had it not been en- 
cuurao;ed by the daring spirit of the former, who, collectin*:^ 
several of tlie female party, proposed, as an agi-eeable frolic, 
an action from wliich lionour and principle alike recoil. 
The moment slie obtained a half consent and a promise of 
secrecy, she heated lier penknife and raised the seal. Pause 
a moment and consider the group. Agitated with a fear of 
discovery, conscious ol* l)eing each in the power of the ix»st ; 
oit(\ mistress of tlie house, acting in direct violation of tlie 
laws ol' hospitality; miofher, condemned to read aloud tlie 
just censure of her own behaviour; a third, stung with 
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lesentnient at a charge she could never refute without a con- 
fession of her own baseness ; a fourth, in silent expectation 
of being held up to view in the light she deserved — all 
trembling with apprehension, ill-disguised under bitter smiles 
and affected indifference. As soon as they had finished 
reading, they resealed the letter, committed it to the post, 
vented their rage against its author, and reiterated promises of 
secrecy. These promises were kept like most others of the 
same nature. One of the ladies confessed all to her lover — 
that lover betrayed her to his friend — that friend imparted 
the secret to Mr St George, and he disclosed it to me. I felt 
no great resentment, particularly when I recollected that the 
fault was attended with its own punishment, even in the 
moment of commission ; and I ever after behaved to the fair 
culprits with distant civility, though I never renewed with 
any one of them the slightest degree of intimacy. From the 
public they met with less indulgence. They were blamed, 
ridiculed, and even lampooned.'* 

There is likewise a striking resemblance between the daily 
routine of Mrs St George's life and that of a fashionable beauty 
ol" to-day. 

"As I rose late, I never found an hour in the day un- 
occupied, either by Mr St George's society, by dressing, visit- 
ing public places, consultations with the milliner, receiving:: 
company at home, or fulfilling my engagements abroad. 
Every study, every accomplishment was laid aside. I 
never opened a book except while my hair was dressinor. 
I never touched a note, except when asked to play by 8t 
(Seorge. On domestic ari'angements I never bestowed a 
thought; what was our income, and what our expense, I 
was ecjually ignorant. Scarcely could I find a moment to 
write to those I most loved. Both my temper and my taste 
would soon have been spoiled by this disposal of my time. 
Nothing is so quickly lost as the habit of occupation, wliicli, 
till now, I had always in some degree maintained; now it 
was totally extinct. The injury my taste received from a 
iccurrence of frivolous pursuits and the absence of refiection 
was still more evident; for I saw the Lakes of Killarney, 
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about seven months after our marriage, witli an indifference 

to its beauties I surely could not have experienced either 

before or since. 

" Soon after, however, an event occuri'ed which awakened 

all my dormant sensibilities, and conferred on me the purest 

happiness I had ever tasted. I had not long attained my 

nineteenth year when I became a mother. The delight of 

that moment would counterbalance the miseries of years. 

When I looked in my boy's face, when I heard him breathe, 

when I felt the pressure of his little fingers, I understood the 

full force of Voltaire's declaration : — 

" * Le chef-d^oeuvre (Tamoiir est le coeur d^uiie tn^reJ 

" My other affections appeared to require food, and, if not 
supported by adequate returns, I was sensible might expire ; 
but this attachment seemed a part of my existence which 
could neither be increased nor diminished by any outwai'd 
circumstances. My husband's delight in the birth of his son 
nearly equalled mine. My love for him, the father of 
my child, gi^ew in strength, and I looked on myself as one 
of the happiest of women." 

Tlir (U'cliiif (>r Mr St (I(<»ri;«' s licaltli soon put an on<l to 
this gay mode of life, and althougli " every day a new remedy 
was tried and a fresli pli^'sician called in," he gradually sank 
and (lied wlicn tliey were at Lisbon, leaving Melesina a widow 
at twenty-two, with one cliild. That very same year she lost 
her gi-andfatlier, Arclideacon Gervaise, and was therefore quite 
alone in tlie world, so far as near relations were in question. 
Slie had, liowevcr, troops of friends. No woman ever liad 
more, and of tlie ri^-ht sort. She snvs, with wonderful 
simplicity, ''that I oiten inspire affection is one of the 
cliicf blessings of my life." This faculty for making 
friends is very niiidi marked in tlie pages of that portion 
of her Journal which concerns her visit to Germany in 
1799-1800, wliitlaT she went at the ex2)iration of her first 
year of widowhood. It was a very inde2)endent undertak- 
ing for a woman of her age and a2)pearance, belonging, 
moreover, as she did, to a generation which enforced the 
strictest observance of the laws by which women were 
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hedged in. Yet Mi-s St George, secure in her armour of 
innocence, and supported by the applause of her anny of 
friends, bade defiance to the whispei*s of mock prudery, and 
took her fill of foreign travel unaccompanied by a chaperone. 
Everywhere she went she was received with open arms, 
having friends of her o\vn or friends of friends at every 
legation. At Ham, near Hamburg, she was the guest of 
Baron de Breteuil; the whole family vied with one another 
in proofs of civility. And it was the same wherever she 
went; she was treated with the utmost kindness and 
respect. At Vienna she was the object of much attention, 
and after a week's residence had so many engagements 
that she was embarrassed in the choice of them. Her 
pleasantest recollections were of Lord Minto, the Hanoverian 
Minister, and Prince Schwartzenberg. At the house of the last 
named she heard Haydn's " Creation," which she thought the 
Germans applauded much above its merit. From Vienna 
slie went to Baden, where she found it was the fashion for 
men and women of the best society to bathe together, " and," 
slic adds naively, " they appear to enjoy the amusement very 
iiiucli. Tlic <»:ontluiiR'U arc* in shirts and trousers: tlic ladies 
in their usual white moniing dresses, and on their heads caps, 
liandkcrchiefs, laces and ribbons fancifully and becomingly 
disposed. It is the triumph of real l)eauty and freshness, as 
no rouge can be worn or 2)aint of any kind. The bath opens 
a vast field for cocjuetiy. A becoming dishabille, graceful 
attitudes, timidity, languor, and an affectionate confidence in 
your conductor, may here all be displayed to advantage. 
The lover leads his mistress, and has perhaps a secret 
siitisfaction in findinjj himself with her in a new element : 
for Madame de Genlis observes, I think with truth, that 
to those who really love every new situation in company 
with the iK'loved has a certain charm. Many of those who 
have no lovers obtain, however, half a conductor, as every 
man who is not devoted generally gives each arm to a 
diHereiit lady. The old, the plain and the neglected sit 
round on benches, as it is dangerous for women to walk 
about in the bath without a guide. Spectator are admitted 
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who view the scene from a little gallery. To them the 
heat and sulphureous femell is very unpleasant. The situa- 
tion of this village is agreeable, among hills, which, though 
minute, are of a romantic character." 

From Vienna Mrs St George made her wa^- to Prague, and 
from there to Toplitz, where her intimate friend was the 
Princess Clary, to whom all Toplitz belonged. From Toplitz 
she returned to Dresden, where her friend Mr Elliot was the 
English Minister. During her stay here she came in for the 
visit paid by Lord Nelson, who was on his way to England 
accompanied by Sir William and Lady Hamilton. Mi*s St 
George^s account of these remarkable personages is an extra- 
ordinary narrative worth recording. It is written with the 
life-like fidelity which marks the well-kept diary, and photo- 
graphs for the reader the scenes as the}- occurred. 

It was when she was playing chess one evening with Mr 
Elliot that the news arrived of the arrival of the Nelson 
party, which included the three before named, and also Mrs 
Cadogan, Lady Hamilton's mother, and Miss Cornelia Knight, 
authoress of Dinarbas. The minute portrait of Lady 
Hamilton is not flattrrinir, an<l liardK- c<)iiu.-i«l«'^ witli tlir 
lovely delineations with whicli we are i'aniiliar. *' Slie is bold, 
forward, coarse, assuming and vain ; lier fiorure is colossiil, but 
excepting her feet, which are liideous, well shaped ; her lx)nes 
are large, and she is exceedingly erahonpohit ; the shape of 
all her features is fine, even the form of her head, particularly 
the ears; her teeth are a little irregular but tolerably white ; 
her eyes light blue, with a brown spot in one, which, though 
a defect, takes nothing away from her beauty or expression. 
Her eyebrows and hair are dark an<l her complexion coai*se-; 
her expression strongly marked, variable and interesting. 
Her movements in connnon life ungraceful ; her voice loud yet 
not disagi-eeable. Lord Nelson," slu' tells us, " is a little man 
without any dignity, who, I sui)p()si', must resemble what 
Suwan'ow was in his youth, as he is like all the pictures I 
have seen of that general. Lacly Hamilton takes possession 
of him, and he is a willing captive, the most submissive and 
devoted ever seen. Sir William is old, infirm, all admiration 
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of his wife, and never spoke to-day but to applaud her. Miss 
Cornelia Knight seems the decided flatterer of the two, and 
never opens her mouth but to show forth their praises ; and 
Mrs Cadogan, Lady Hamilton's mother, is — what one may 
expect. After dinner we had several songs in honour, of Lord 
Nelson, written by Miss Kniglit and sung by Lady Hamilton. 
Slie puffs the incense full in his face, but he receives it with 
pleasure and snuffs it up very cordially." 

In consequence of her friendship with the Elliots, Mrs St 
(Jeorge siiw a gi^eat deal of these strange visitors, and the 
more she saw the less she admired. She accompanied them 
to the opera, " where Lady Hamilton and Nelson were wrapped 
up in each other's conversiition all the evening." There is a 
vivid account of Lord Nelson as he appeared, "a 'perfect 
constellation of stars, going to court." The Elector would 
not receive Lady Hamilton on accomit of her previous life, 
upon which Lord Nelson said to Mr Elliot, " Sir, if there is 
any difficulty of tliat sort, Lady Hamilton ^vill knock the 
Elector down." 

The night before she left Dresden, Lady Hamilton dis- 
tinguished herself. It was after a morning performance; she 
had repeated her attitudes before a large company, none of 
whom remained to dinner except the Nelson party and Mrs St 
(Jeorge. "Lady Hamilton, who declared she was passionately 
fond of champagne, took sucli a portion of it as astonished me. 
I-ord Nelson, who was not behind-hand, called more vociferously 
than usual for songs in his own praise, and after many bumpers, 
jaoposed the Queen of Naples, adding, * She is my queen ; she is 
(|Ueen to the biickbone.* Poor Mr Elliot, who was anxious the 
party should not expose themselves more than they had done 
alrcadv, and wished to <ret over the last dav as well as he had 
done the rest, endeavoured to stop the eff'usion of champagne, 
and effected it with some difficulty, but not till the Loixl and 
L-idy, or, as he calls them, Antony and Moll Cleopatra, were 
l>retty far gone. I was so tired I returned home soon after 
diinier, but not till Cleopatra had talked to me a great deal of 
lur doubts whether the Queen would receive her, adding, * I 
cart* little alK)ut it. I had nuich rather she would settle half 
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Sir William's pension on me/ After I went, Mr Elliot told 
me she acted * Nina ' intolerably ill and danced the Tarantella. 
During her acting Lord Nelson expressed his admiration by 
the Irish sound of astonished applause which no written 
character can imitate." ^ 

The departure of the singular party took place the day 
following this exhibition, much to the satisfaction of their 
host, Mr Elliot, who was " very sensible of his deliverance." 
He would not allow his wife' to speak above a whisper, and 
said now and then, " Now, don't let us laugh to-night, let us 
all speak in our turn and be very, very quiet." 

Mrs St George returned to England in 1801, and on her 
way to her Irish home she made the acquaintance of Miss 
Anna Seward, to whom she was introduced by Lady Eleanor 
Butler, one of the ladies of Llangollen. Miss Seward's letter 
to Lady Eleanor gives a very flattering description of Mi-s 
St George. 

" Never was a first impression more lively ; she absolutely 
dazzled me by the radiant expression of her eyes, while the 
graces of her address, the sweet and varied tones of her voice 
found innnediate way to my affections. From circumstances 
I have not time to explain, I was inextricablr/ obliged to pass 
Friday evening in a party less interesting than our tete-a-Me 
would have proved. Mrs St George was so good as to 
accompany me, and enchanted the private circle of quiet 
females with the constellation of her talents and graces. She 
danced, she sang, she conversed with fascinating grace." - 
Making due allowance for Miss Seward's sentimental rhap- 
sodies, which carried her on to likening tlie object of hw 
admiration to the Lesbian Maid and the first rose of Albion, 

* Much oflfence i^'as given by the frankness with which this amusing account 
is written, and a nephew of Lord Nelson took up the cudgels to defend liis uncle's 
memory. In a pamphlet which is hardly worth tlie trouble <if i>eru8ing, the dispute 
was accentuated by the introduction of a notice of ^liss Cornelia Knight's auto- 
biography which ap{)eared in the Qvartcrly Jlcn'nr. 

*•* Thirteen years later, Melesina, then ^Irs Trench, writing to her sou, 
Manners St George, alludes to this rhapstMly of Anna Seward's. ** Walter Scott, in 
reducing to six octavos the twelve folio volumes of Miss Seward's letters, has crmlhf 
lopped her eloquent panegyric of your mother, who is dismissed with the laconic 
phrase of * lovely and accomplished.' So there are no Iiojhjs of immortality from 
that quarter." 
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we may accept this liighly-coloured portrait as essentially 

COlTCCt. 

A calmer and more reliable authority, also of her own 
sex, describes Mrs St George at this period in equally 
flatterinsr althou<rh more sober words. Wliile visitiiiij her 
propei-ty in Kildare, Mi*s St George made the acquaint- 
ance of a Quaker lady residing at Ballitore. The im- 
pressions of Mi-s Leadbeater are so well expressed, and give 
us such a perfect picture of Melesina, that although the 
extract is lengthj^ I quote it in its entirety. These ai*e Mi-s 
Leadbeater's words — 

"The inn on the liiirh road from Dublin to Cork w^as 
completed, and was let to Thomas Glaizebrook. It attained 
u goodly reputation. One night, just as we were retiring to 
rest, a messenger came do\vTi from the landlord to say that 
a lady had arrived late, that the house was full to overflowing, 
and there was no room for her to take refreshment in, that 
she sat on the settle in tlie kitchen, reading, waiting until she 
could obtain an apnrtment ; that she would be glad of the 
meanest iDcd in the liouse, being much fatigued ; could we be 
so kind as to assist our tenant in this strait ? ily husband 
wenl up at once for lier, and brought her down in a carriage 
here, when we fi)und from her attendants that she was a 
])erson of much coiisc^ciuence. She retired to rest, after ex- 
pressing grateful thanks, and we thought would pass away 
with the morrow, l^ut not so. Her servants told us that she 
had an estate in the neighbourhood, that she had appointed 
her agent to meet her at Ballitore Inn, proiK)sing to take her 
tenants from ini<ler the middleman to her own protection ; 
and that she had U'en t<'n vears the widow of a colonel, and had 
one son. I had seen but little of her the niiifht l)efore. When 
she entered my parlour the next day, I was greatly struck 
with her personal apiu'arance. My heart entirely ac([uits me 
ol* lx,*in<; inlhienced )»v what I had heard of her rank and 
fort in le. Far more iavjx)ssessing than these were the soft 
lustre of her Ix-autiful black eyes, and the sweetness of her 
fascinating smile ; her <]ress was simply elegant, and her fine, 
dark hair, <lressed according to the present fashion, in rows 
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of curls over one another in front, appeared to me to be as 
becoming as it was new. These particulars are not important 
except to myself ; to me they are inexpressibly dear, because 
they retrace the first impressions made on me by this most 
charming woman, who afterwards gratified me by her friend- 
ship. Melesina St George, such was the name of the lovely 
stranger, spent two weeks in our house. She asked per- 
mission, in the most engaging manner, to remain here rather 
than return to the inn. Providence had been liberal in 
granting to her talents and dispositions calculated for the 
improvement and happiness of all around her, while her 
meekness and humility prevented the restraint of her superi- 
ority being felt, without taking from the dignity of her 
character. I was surprised and afiected when I beheld her 
seated on one of the kitchen chairs in the scullery, for coolness, 
hearing a tribe of little children of her tenants siTig out their 
lessons to her. I wished for her picture drawn in this situa- 
tion, and for its companion I would choose Edmund Burke 
making pills for the poor. It was with difiiculty I prevailed 
upon her to bring her little school into our parlour, because, 
as slie said, she would not bring them into her o\n\. Admir- 
ing her method of instructing, I told her she would make an 
excellent schoolmistress. She modestly replied, with licr 
enchanting smile, not an excellent one, but she had no dislike 
to the employment, and had contemplated it, as a means of 
subsistence when the rebellion threatened to deprive her of 
her property. She came to Ballitore again and had apartments 
at the inn, where she entertained us with kind, polite attention, 
and amused her leisure with taking sketches of the views 
from thence with a pen and ink, not having her pencils with 
her, thus cheerfully entertaining herself with what was 
attainable." 

The acquaintance thus begun, ripened into close friend- 
ship, a friendship which had a decided influence upon JIrs St 
George's after life, and has given to the present generation 
a correspondence between two interesting women which is 
full of interest. As before mentioned, Mi*s Leadbeater came 
of a well known Quaker family, the Shackletons of Ballitore, 
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County Kildare. Mary Lead beater was born in 1758, conse- 
quently was ten yeai*s older than Melesina. She was a 
singularly clever woman, well acquainted with tlie classics 
and general literature, and a writer of some repute. Her 
cottage dialogues, althougli now forgotten, enjoyed mucli 
popularity in the early part of this century, while her private 
journal, the "Annals of Ballitore," extending from 1766 to 
1>*21, are most interesting from tlie variety of charactei-s, in- 
cidents and anecdotes introduced, and tlie lively picture they 
present of her own time. So, too, with her correspondence, 
which is made doubly interesting by the contrast between the 
Avriters. This is no interchange of sentiment between two ladies 
moving in the same sphere of fashionable or even ordinary 
social life. The poles could not be more asunder than was 
the daily routine and social i)osition of the two friends — the 
admired woman of the world, and the recluse of Ballitore. 
Herein lies the chann of these letters, whicli must be read in 
their entirety to be thoroughly enjoyed. Melesina tells lier 
friend all she does in the gay world to which she belongs 
and in this Mary begins to take a certain interest, contribut- 
ing in her turn that tone ol' imtriarclial simplicity wliicli in 
tlie early part of this century distinguished the Quakers, but 
hjis now quite disappeared with the coal-scuttle bonnet and 
the russet-biX)wn frock. 

This corresjxindence, which extends over a period of 
twenty-four yeai-s, never flags in interest. There was the 
all-al>sorbing topic of the people, whose ignorance and 
poverty Melesina made the most admirable efforts to 
ameliorate. That she succeeded was due in a jrreat measure 
to the co-oiK-ration of Mary Lea<llx'ater in every scheme 
suggested by her friend for the InMiefit of the iXK)r.^ 

By a curious freak ol* fortune however, for some years 
Mrs St George was unable to take any share personally in 

^ That Mrs ly^mllieatercontrilmttMl nuhstntitinl aid as well as jiorsonal nupervision, 
is clear fnnii Mrs TreiieirH remarks when urjriiii; her frien<1 to make money by her 
writingH. **Y«m see I am one of the slaves njf Mammon; in truth, I think the 
mother nf a lovely family, the wife of an entttrprisinj^, active husband, and the 
Uiufactrttt* of the surrounding ptxir. «>nj?ht to l»e remindecl now and then of tilling 
her iKK-keiM (if hhe condescends to wearing tho.'*e Gothic apjiendages) as well as of 
extending her fame." 
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the good work. In the spring of 1802 the Peace of Amiens, 
which opened the Continent to English travellers, induced 
many to visit France. Mrs St George was one of the earliest 
visitors to Paris, where she was detained lii*8t by indisposi- 
tion, and then by her mamage to Mr Richard Trench, 
son to Frederick Trench of Woodlawn, Galway.^ The 
maiTiage took place at the Frencli Embassy in 1803. They 
were on the point of returning to England when they 
were overtaken by the somewhat abrupt termination of the 
Peace of Amiens, and, by the orders of Napoleon, detained as 
hostages. They went, in the first instance, to Orleans. . Here 
the newly-married couple had to remain for four years. 
There was, however, some relaxation made for. Mrs 
Trench. While her husband was confined by his parole 
to Orleans and its immediate vicinity, she was allowed 
to visit different parts of the country, and, had she so 
wished, could at any moment have obtained a pa.ssport 
to England. She never made use of this liberty, but 
once every year went to Paris with always the same 
object, the release, if such were possible, of her husband. 
Tilt' letters she wrote when on these short visits are 
l)rineipally addressed to Mr Trench, and are full of little 
details calculated to annise the detenu. The most interest- 
ing deals with her visit to Fontainebleau, whither she 
\Nent to deliver a 'placet, or petition, to the Emperor for 
her husband's release. 

" Fontainebleau. 
"Jw//. 180.'). 

" I arrived last iii^lit at eleven, much frightened (without 
reason) at passing the forest so late. To-day I went out 
before breakfast, not to lose any opportunity; waited from 
ten till three in the roads, courts and porter's loflge. Antoine, 
a millstone, a <lanii>er an<l an ejtoiivantail, frightened at his 

' The Trench family are another branch of the large tree of foreign 
rifui^ees. Driven from their own country, they came to England in 1574, and in 
1631 a grandson of the original emigrant pasHed over tu Ireland, where he settled 
nnd i^rospered, brandling tnit into the two noble families of Ashtown and Clancarty. 
The compiler of the Memorinls of the late Archbishop of Dublin must, therefore, 
Ik.' in error when she states that Dr Trench was only Irii<h by the accident of 
King born in the country. 
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shadow, and equally endeavouring to fii<jhten nie. At three 
everyone said the Emperor would not go out to-day, and I 
found myself too weak to wait any longer, not having eaten 
a morsel. The Empress was walking in the garden and I 
went to her, requesting she would ajipiiyev the placet , ot* 
which I gave her a copy. She received it giaciously, and 
fusked if I had presented the j>/<(ce< itself. Upon my saying 
not, she desired me to give it to her and she woidiL This I 
did, but consider it unlucky, as he is reputed to attend more 
to those immediately given to himself, than to those given in 
any indirect way. To-morrow I shall go again and try for an 
opix)rtunity to tell the Emperor I am the pei'son who presented 
a plitcet through the Empress to him. The Empress seems to 
me, as I at fii-st thought her on my presentation, exceedingly 
attractive. The face was entirely covered by a tine lace veil 
and large rich bonnet; but her figure and onaintien are 
liighly graceful and beautiful. She recollected my having 
Ixen presented to her three years ago. A poor woman gave 
lier a petition on her knees immediately after; and her 
<listress and anxiety to make the woman get up was very 
interesting. Everyone more than civil. I penetrated ever}'- 
where, in spite of the supix)sed difficulties." 



To THE Same. 

" FOXTAINKULKAT, 
''Atf;/. ie05. 

*' Yesterday I had the pleasure of giving you a second 
])r(K)f ot* atiuction, and whether it succeeds or not, nothing can 
deprive me of the Siitisfaction I receive from the act. A 
troi'f'i's all the emljarrassments and tunuilts of a refour de 
r/u(ssc, guns firing, horses prancing, la larutc drs cltlfnttj 
jfifjueci's^ gamekeepers, guanls: in short, a thousjind objects, 
iVom each of which I should have tied on any other occasion. 
I delivered my placet to the Emperor, who received it 
willingly and graciously. He was just driving off' in his 
ralPrlw, after a successful hunt in the park of FontaiiU'bleau. 
Xow the little agitation and fretfulness of the business is 
ovt r, I have leisure to look ])ack and be surprised at the 
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kindness and politencas with which I was treated, and the 
respect I uniformly received in circumstances the least 
likely to inspire it. With the smallest knowledge of the 
local customs or en fours, I should not have suffered any 
fatigue or inconvenience; but being a total stranger, with- 
out one. common acquaintance here, and Antoine a mill- 
stone, as I said yesterday, I had every disadvantage. It 
was not time, but a mistake, that I could not go into the court 
I mentioned yesterday. The Empress had ordered women 
should not remain there; but the wife of the concierge 
whose apartment w^as in it, offered me her aaloii, news- 
papers, etc., where I was quite retired, and much better 
lodged than travellers usually are anywhere. I never in 
the whole business met the slightest incivility, insinuation, 
freedom, or rebuff. I glided everywhere, whether others 
were refused or not, and I met with every mark of interest 
and bienveillauce. By-the-bye, the placet itself was a most 
pitiful performance, ten degrees lower than my address, 
beginning * Et range re et seid* which had something like 
style and energy. It is singular, too, that one who was 
First Secretary, etc., 'nwdf me, against my own opinion, 
make an official mistiike in it — Voire Majeste and Voiis, 
instead of Elle, How few people know their own metier" 
The 2'>lacct was not successful, and the poor detenus had 
to continue their constrained residence in France, which was 
made even more liateful by tlie death of their eldest and at 
this time only child, Frederick. Mrs Trencirs grief and the 
impression left on her mind were deep and lasting. She wouhl 
not believe La I>ruyt*re's doctrine "qu'on se console" which, 
she siiys, " api)lit*s to every loss but that of a Wloved child, 
wlio is not only the tlower of one's present imth, but tlie 
object of one's futuie hopes. Bruyere was not a mother. Xo 
man, no fo.f her, however affectionate, can conceive a mother's 
grief. This I always believed ; now I am convinced of it." 
Very touching is her dt'scription of her first visit to the room 
where the Ijoy died. " What a blank ! What terrible silence ! 
I went away. I came back. Again I went out. I tried to 
escape from my miserable self by wandering through tlie 
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hoase ; then I returned. Often in that room I turn invohm- 
tarily to the glass whieli reflected his hist looks and expect 
to find some outline, some trace, some shade of him. 

* He i.s «^one, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must consecrate his relics.' 

What relics? One poor, solitary lock of shining hair, the 
little simple clothes that he embellished ; not a picture, not an 
image of that loveliness unparalleled." 

The year after her affliction, the long-sought-for permission 
to return to England was obtained, and Mrs Trench founfl 
herself once more amongrst her relatives and friends. From 
this time her life grew fuller: she paid several visits, generally 
alone, to London, and was much sought after in society. The 
record of her success is told to her husband with the utmost 
simplicity. She was a musician and sang delightfully. On 
one occasion she heard a lady seated behind her say, " She 
sang quite in the style of Braham." Very pleasant, too, is her 
account of a visit to an old friend (Mrs Morgan), who was a 
little more candid than was necessary. " Her lamentations 
over nu* at my having lost the prettiest and lightest figure 
she ever saw were really entertaining, adding, * Ah, my dear I * 
(for she has some Irish phraseology) * what a beautiful creature 
I rememlx^r \'ou : and now even vour face is ffix)wn fat and 
broad. Well, you will lx» always delightful to listen to.' 1 
am verv much obliofed to her," adds Mi-s Trench, " for re- 
meinl>erinfr what she once thouifht me, but 1 had the weakness 
to feel n little involuntary melancholy." 

During the years that followed her return from France, 
the friendship which Mrs Trench Imd always entertained for 
Mrs Leadbeater deepr'iied into affection.* They met often, 
and in the correspondence Ix^fore mentioned, some of Mrs 
Trench's most graphic touches are to be foun<l. For the 
amusement of the recluse at Ballitore, she sketched humours 

' Mrs Trench, wliose passionate love of life and of the delighU of friendshi]) 
were equally stron<^, had that niorhid fthrinkin^ from the advance of time which 
is* often a noticeable f«?ature hi sensitive, highly-Btnmg natureM. Writinj; to Mrs 
I^eadbeater, she says, •' Oh, do not say you are ^^winjj aid. I am not goinl 
enough to hear to hear my fri«n«ls say that without great pain." 

I 
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of the gay world. She gives lier a lively account of a Mrs 
Williams, who put hundreds into King's pocket by dancing at 
his rooms. "I have not ventured to go since she ha8 per- 
formed, for j^ou cannot get a place near enough to see her 
witliout going at eight o'clock. She has taught her husband 
to dance; he is always her vis-il-via, and he said to an old 
maid whom he heard abusing her for exhibiting as they call 
everything they cannot do themselves, 'Ma*am, if you had a 
husband that liked you should dance as well as I do that 
Mrs Williams should dance, 1 daresay you would do it too. 
She is my wife, and I hope she will dance as long as she is 
able.' The consternation of the old maid was great." 

Another time she astonishes the quiet Quakeress with the 
doings of the fashionable world in which she moved ; her 
anecdotes of the Prince Regent wliom she disliked cordially 
are very piquant. 

" Tlie prince received the present of a snufF-box set with 
brilliants, on which were written, in a beautiful hand, three 
verses from the twenty-first chapter of the Book of Ezekiel. 
It was sent by the coach. She hears that his late illness 
followed an evening spent Ix'twcen a bottle of Noyeau and a 
bottle of alcohol. You know the Scripture, ' Woe to the land 
where the princes love strong drink.' ** 

It is not surprising that, liearing of all this wickedneas, 
Mrs Leadbeater in her quiet rotreat thinks the state of 
England " what thou gdvest mr a peep of," is indeed awful. 
She owns, however, she would like to know one thinsf — has 
the Duchess f)f York one hnudrrd tivd seventy drys ? Her town 
friend writes back she is sorry she cannot answer this simple 
qu(»stion, but rather imagines it to be an exaggeration. 

*' I rememl)er hearing, t(»n years ago, Colonel , a man 

nicely attentivi' to his own convenience, lament that eight or 
ten of them usurpcnl every go<Kl place near the fire and made 
the drawing-room exceedingly oH'ensivi'. She passes for being 
what is calle<l a Vood sort of woman,* a person of whom 
nothing can 1h' cited remarkable enough to merit praise or 
blame." 

These bits of gossip are varii^l by household details put 
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very pleasantly. " I am in the fermentation of a domestic 
bustle with a true Irish contempt for lock and key ; " — or 
very sharp criticisms on books, music and the stao^e. " Lady 
Wortley Montagu's letters are lieartless, flippant, selfish and 
indelicate ; Mjidame de Stael's Germany amusing to skim 
but not to read; Voltaire a voluminous but monotonous writer; 
Miss Edgeworth*s diffuse and wire-drawn novel Patronage^ 

On the other hand, Mrs Leadbeater's Cottage Dialogues ex- 
cite her warmest admiration, as, indeed, everything does which 
comes from that lady's pen. 

" In whatever disposition of mind I may be when I receive 
your letters, their effect on me is the same — 

' Round an liolv calm diH'nsing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing.' 

On another occasion slie writes, — "Tlie opening of your 
book on old age reminds me of an anecdote of the late Duke 
of Queensberry, old Q., which I have from an ear-witness. 
He was leaning over his balcony at his beautiful villa at 
Richmond, where there was every pleasure that wealth could 
purchase or luxury devise. He iollowed with his eyes the 
majestic Thames, wiiulino- througli groves and buildings of 
varied loveliness, and <'xclaiined, * Oli, that wearisome river, 
will it never cease ruimini::, runninir on ? I am so tired of 
it!' To me," adds .Mrs Trench, "this ancedote conveys a 
strontj moral lesson connected with the well-known character 
of the speaker, a i)r()ressed voluptuary, wlio passed his youth 
in the pursuit of selfish pleasures, and his age in vain attempts 
to elude the relentless grasp (;l* cirnai.'' 

This constant vari<tv ol' IVivoIitv and seriousness, nurserv 
anecdotes and philr)S()p]iieaI distjuisitions. great sweetness and 
matronly severity. Joined to a decided turn for sharp, satirical 
observation makes the infinite charm of Mrs Trench's cor- 
respondence. Lik<* all bright natures, however, she was ill- 
fitted to bear the rude blasts of niisroitune. The trials which 
che<iuered her life were, moreover, those which, to one of her 
tender dis[K)sition (in which the heart played the leading part), 
became the hardest to I'ndure. We have seen how deeply she 
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grieved for tlie loss of her little Frederick in 1803, and now 
after ten yeai*s the wound was freslily opened by tlie death of 
*' Bessy," lier only daughter, at the engaging age of four. 
There is something especially pathetic in her brief notice of 
this sorrow in her Journal : — 

" Friday, November 1st 1816. — My beloved child, my 
docile, gentle, joyous, affectionate Bessy, resumed by Heaven 
at seven o'clock this morning. . . ." 

It is worthy of remark how the intei*val of years which 
came between the death of her two children seems to have 
strengthened and purified Mrs Trench's chanvcter, a result 
unfortunately not always found to accompany jvdvancing 
ao:e, which often rather intensifies than diminishes the 
impatience with which our faulty human nature looks upon 
any chastisement sent by Providence. The wild outbursts of 
despair and unreasoning complaint which marked Mrs Trench's 
first ])ereavement have no place in her later trial. Now the 
iron had entered into her very heai-t, and from this time it was 
filled with a deep and abiding sorrow. Slir wrote to an 
intimate friend (Hon. Emily Agar), — 

" The lovely one is gone. I am more deeply wounded than 
religion permits. Pity and pray for me. My visit to you is 
not to be thought of. I would not sadden any society by my 
presence. My beautiful blossom, wliose loveliness I had 
diminished in order to surprise you — foolish, wicked vanity 
— (lie<l as she had lived, loving everyone better than herself. 
A little before, she had asked her affiicte<l mai<l if she tliouorht 
she wouM go to Heaven. Keep tliis note. I like to think she 
will not be forgotten." 

To ^Irs Leadlx»ater, the poor, stricken mother wrote as to 
<jne who couM feel for Iier out of her own maternal heart. 

"BuRSLKDKX Lorx:K, 181G. 
' You are so kind to me, my dearest friend, that I sliould 
feel wanting in respect for friendsliip so tender if I sufleixvl 
you to hear from connuon ru[X)rt that my lovely lilossom is 
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now in lier little coffin. I liave just kissed her beautiful 
marble brow, for she was l>eautiful, though I restrained my- 
self from talking of her personal perfections. What is more 
important, she was heavenly-minded as far jis four years an<l 
three months would admit. I am well in health, and I hope 
I am resigned, but you know how the loss of an only daughter 
who, to the weakness of mortal eyes, appeared faultless, and 
who had all the attractions which endear a child to strangers 
Jis well as friends. You know how it must darken the re- 
maining years of a mother, past the age of hoping for any 
new blessings, but clinging too eagerly to those she already 
possessed. God bless you and preserve you from such afflic- 
tion ! " 

Although Mi*8 Trench rallied from this, blow she nc\'er 
altogether recovered it. "I do not become less sensible of 
my loss, but 1 am more accustomed to it." Then she 
a-dds, translating from a German author : — 

" I know I shall wear down this sorrow. 
What sorrow does not man wear down ^ . . . " 

More than a year after her little daughter's death, she 
.'rote the following lines on returning from a dance, — 

" I am not envious ; yet the Midden glance 
Of transport beaming from a niothei's eye, 
When light her daughter's airy footsteps ^\\ 
Supremely graceful in the wavy dance. 
Wakes with a start sucli thoiiglits as slept |)eroliaiKH\ 
Hushed to repose by the Ion? hdlaby 
Of many a fond comphiint and heartfelt sigli. 
Again the host of keen regrets advancv ; 
Again I paint what Hessy nutjht have been, 
Since what she ^m.^ 1 never can poiirtray : 
So soft, so sph'udid shnn«» my Fairy (^>ueLMi, 
A star that glittered o'er my closing day, 
A light from heaven, whose jiure, ftlu'real beam 
Threw its lonsr <dories over liff'-^ dark stream. 

* Mrs Trench hniked upm a tlaughtvr as a -ift from <;«k1, h b«-niu'naiil .^tar, a 
'tnother's com])anion in sormw, lur ininisUTiiiij: angel in >ickius>. Ji is on lur a 
inuther relies to close her eyes*, .ind to cherish tiiat roniemhrancc of Ikt the scenes 
^>f bu83' life may soon efface from the breasts of others. Tliis (lescri])ti<»n would 
liardly apply to the present day when mothers have gone out uf fashion ! 
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In 1821 JIrs Trench last her earliest friend, the Hon. 
Emily Agar, " the kind/' " the generous," " the steady," " the 
wise," "the pleasant," "the pious," "the cheerful. . ." "Fare- 
well, my Emily." She wrote some sympathetic vei-ses to her 
memory, beginning, — 

** [ \tidaA upon thy vacant chair, 
And almost sec thine image there ; 
I view the slowly opening door, 
And scarce believe that never more 
Thy step of lightness there shall tend, 
With cordial smile to greet thy frien<1, 

My Emily. 

• • • • • • • 

1 saw thee in thy hour of ]>rinie, 
I saw thee gently touched by time ; 
I saw thee as thy spirit fled, 
I've seen thee since beside my l)ed. 
A placid dream, pure, soft and fair, 
A dream of love, a form of air, 

My Emily. • ' 

Another composition of hers, which has considerable merit, 
is (h«' roca^^tillg ol* an old Irish legend which licars a family 
likeness to Childe Darien. 

* Who will shoo my little foot \ Who will glove my little hand ? 
All shivering and chill at your castle gate I stand. 
The raiit rains on my yellow locks, the dew has wet my skin ; 
My babe lies cold within my arms ; Loixl Ciregory, let me in. 

Oil, ilie night is far too murky, and the hour far too late, 
'1\» open fur a stranger Lord Gregory's ciistle gate. 

( )h, ami don't you remember one night on yonder hill. 

When Nve changed rings together, sore, sore against my will ? 

Mine was of pure gold, and yours was but of tin ; 

Mine was true to the hear!, yours false and hollow within. 

The rain rains on my yellow locks, the dew has wet my skin ; 

My babe lies cold within my arms; Lord Gregory, let me in. 

< )li, the night is far too murky, and the liour is far too late, 
To open for a stranger Lortl Gregory's castle gate. 

' The lion. Emily Agar, daughter to Lord Clifden. 
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Oh, and don't >'0U remember one night by yonder cross, 
When we changed cloaks together, and still to my loss { 
Yours was the woollen grey, and mine the scarlet tine, 
Yours bore an iron clasp, and mine a silken twine. 
The rain rains on my yellow locks, the dew Iwis wet my skin ; 
My babe lies cold within my arms ; Lord Gregory, let me in. 

Oh, the night is far too murky, and the hour is far too late, 
To open for a stranger Lord Gregorj''s castle gate. 

Your castle gate is closed, but I behold your moat 
And there your cruel eyes sliall see my body float." 

Tlic speciiuens quoted show that Mrs Trench had a 
poetic mind. There arc several fugitive pieces interspersed 
through her son's book wliich arc so tiistefully and tenderh' 
written as to make one regret that lier later poems have not 
been collected. The volume which has been ])ut togetlier 
only contains her earlier and decidedly inferior work. Her 
iirst ]X)eni, " Compaspe and Apellcs," was published in 1S05 
with a modest preface in which she " talks of cliords tliat should 
be struck by a more |X)werful hand than mine is." This self- 
depreciation is undoubtedly correct. Notliini;' can well In* 
feebler than ** Campaspe " ; the author, however, disarms 
all criticism by her simple avowal "that she had chosen her 
subject badly," adding, "but I did not recognise this till the 
trifling attempt was finished." The "Assi/.r Ball" which 
appears in the siime volume was more successful. Mrs 
Trench, hei*self, preferred her prose to her rhymes, for the 
reason "that the want of precision, command of laiinuage 
and harmony, gained by a classical education and the stud\' 
of the poetry of Greece an<l Home, is more appannl in \ erse than 
in prose." There is undoubtedly a great charm in Mrs Trench's 
prose writings; her style is elegant, and shr possesses tin- rare 
excellence of always choosing the correct word to txpress 
her meaning. Many of her letters, are e(|ual in wit and powir 
of observation to those of Liidy Mary Woriley ^loniagu, while 
there is not one to shock or atiront the most prudish reader. 
Her descriptions are life-like ; and with one touch ol* the jk'U she 
gives a graphic portrait of an individual, or places a ijarlicular 
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incident before j''our eyes. I make no apology for setting a 
few interesting extracts before my reader, — 

" Why should a rciuly laugh, a-general shake of the hand, 
and that difficulty of living alone or in a family circle, which 
makes all new-comers equally welcome, constitute a good- 
natured man ? Good-nature is no great laugher. Nine laughs 
out of ten spring from a contemptuous feeling toward their 
object, or a triumphant consciousness of superiority. Good- 
nature is too affectionate to sliake hands with eveiy new- 
comer in the same cordial manner ; and above all, good-nature 
can cheerfully pass her time alone; for her houi*s, always 
sweetened by the kindliness of her feelings, cannot be 
tinctured with ennivi, while she can either serve or gratify 
another." 

Here is another extract worth reading, "on meeting an 
old friend,"— 

At last, after an interval of twenty-four yeara which 
succeeded a tolerably intimate acquaintance of seven weeks 
I saw Count Minister of Hanover attain. We met like two 
ghosts that ought to have been laid long since. I witnessed 
the whole process of tlie difliculty of persuading him that I 
was I ; and I thought him as much changed in his degree tis 
he could have found me. When we conversed, all the persons 
we referred to were dead and gone ; and our interview added 
another link in my mind to the chain of proofs that, after a very, 
very long interval, neither iViends nor acquaintances ought to 
uieet in this world." 

CONSOLATIONS IN LIFE. 

'* Anion;;- the many consolations, most of which fail to con- 
sole, a lew, I think, have been overlooked, which may, at 
least for a i'ew moments, lighten the chain of years — that 
chain to which every revolution oL' the sun adds a new link — 
some painful an<l heavy, others brilliant and elastic. The 
treasures (jf recollection, that best cabinet of ciU'iosities, 
])etter than (liani(jnds or gems, or Alduses or Caxtous 
or visitint;- tickets, or even franks, all of which have been 
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ssought by indefatigable eolleetoi*s — tlie treasures ol' reeol lec- 
tion can only be obtained from the hand of time." 



ON HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 

** An amendment in health dis|K)ses us to look on all aroun<l 
us with a favourable eye. I am not surprised that the gradual 
recovery of spirits, incident to humanity when it lx?gins to 
'wear down' a great sorrow, has sometimes induced men 
hastily to many without much apparent temptation, when 
the affliction for a beloved wife was fadinij into calm rennet. 
This action has been a theme for obloquy to all professors of 
sentiment, somewhat more than it deserves. It is rather a 
symptom of that easiness of being pleased which attends 
recovery of mind or body than one of fickleness.** 

■# 

HER DESCRIl*'riOX OF THE FASCINATION LONDON POSSESSESS. 

" You, I am sure, wonder why I came to town, and why I 
. stay there ; but j'ou must know London operates as a magnet 
when one is absent from it, and is full of the glue Madame do 
Sevigiie speaks of as abounding in the society of Ics (hiois 
dih FoAfMouvfj, I forget which, when one is in it. Be dis- 
sipated or domestic, sick or well, good or bad, wise or foolish, 
London once tasted will be required again and again. 

" This is a myst<;ry, and I leave it to wiser heads to explain. 
It is a good hint to country gentlemen not to 1x3 too anxious 
to give their wives a sip of this enchanted cup." 

In lc521 Mrs Trench was in the city of her heart, and theic 
witnessed the coronation of George the Fourth, of which sin* 
<;ives a gi*ai)hic account. 

** I opened my eyes on a hairdresser at a quarter liofore four, 
Mas en route in a white stitin dress-gown and Court phnnc 
at tive — at six was seated in the hall, after various ditliculties, 
occasioned by the dulness of doorkeepers, and .some dangi'r 
from the circumstance of my being within a few yards of th*^ 
gate at the very instcint the Guards were called out to ojiposo 
the Queen. Tired to death at having l)een sent backwards 
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and forwcards by doorkeepers, I wa8 at last near the right 
entrance, when I heard loud shouts, a few faint Iiissea and a 
cry of * Close the doors/ The Guards are called out; the 
Battle-axes rushed in, and absolutely carried nie in amongst 
them, and with wonderful alarm was the door closed against a 
woman — and a Queen. 

" The show was all that Oriental jxjnip, feudal ceremonial 
and British wealth could unite. The processions in Tlie Cv/rse 
of Kehcima^ and in Riminiy^ with the painting of Belsliazzar^s 
Feast, were continually recalled to my memory. The conflict 
of the tico licjhtSy from the blaze of artificial day mixing with 
a splendid sunshine, the position of the King's hible, the pomp 
of the banquet, with. its vessels of gold and silver, the richness 
of the dresses, and a thousand other particulars, rendered the 
resemblance so perfect, it seemed as if the feast had been in 
some degree copied from the picture. Thus does art seem to 
contain the germ of all that is developed in life. 

"Our loyalty was noisy, and I think our roarings might 
have been dispensed with ; for we roared not once, nor thrice, 
but at least a dozen times. We had gre«at desire to roar for the 
horses also: but an eneriretic /uW/ fioni tliose who conducted 
the ceremonial, silenced us with difficulty, as we attempted it 
repeatedly. 

" The Archbisliop of York, in his coronation sermon, assured 
us that, *judging of the future by the past, we had reason to 
expect a reign of extraordinary virtue ! The Al^bey, when 
looked down upon from one of the upper pews, appeared like 
a Turkey carpet continually clian^^in;;' its pattern." 

Mrs Trench's health, wliich had for some time l)een a 
source of anxiety to her family, faile<l considerably from 1822, 
when she was attaeked l)y a serious malady. From this time 
she seldom woke witiiout wiiat she calls her ** penal visitation 
of lieadache," and spent a half-iuid-half life in the open 
air. She, however, kept up her ever-delightful corre- 
spondence with ail its old spirit, carefully avoiding to give 
bidletivs of herself. She also, when in l^)ndon, (Xicasionally 
went into society, as when, in 182(i, she dined without fatigue 

^ SoxUhtys Pochi. - Rimini^ by Leigh Hunt. 
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at tlie Bishop of Norwich's, where a hidicrous mistake occurred 
— best told in her own words. 

'* Going down to dinner with the prima donna, the Bishop 

s<ii<l, * Lord John Russell, take Mi-s Trench/ I felt much 

jjleasure at the thought of sitting by the historian, the 

politiail economist, the successful author, and prepared to 

treasure up his sayings and doings with that due degi'ec of 

iwKKi for his talents which is always a little unpleasant to me 

iit first, though it soon subsided into a pleasant feeling of 

X'cspect. Well, we sat down, and he talked of HaiTOw, and 

^vished he had been at a private clergyman's, saying that he 

^sllould have read more there and been much happier ; that at 

Harrow he had been sulxlued, and that he always had wanted 

fjncouragement. * How amiable ! * thought I ; * how modest ! ' 

lie went on to say, * If I had been at a private clergyman's, 

J should have been (juite a different person.' Still more 

modesty ! ' How can a pei*son who is so lauded,' thought I, 

* have so moderate an opinion of himself ? ' Well, he drank his 

<lue proportion of wine with everybody, and watched their 

Avants with a scrupulous attention. * How very attentive to all 

the little forms of society,' thought I ; 'this is so pleasing in 

an author of eminence.' In the evening he played cards, and 

I went into the nnisic-room, and sang in quite another way 

from what I do when 1 am afraid yoa are anxious I should 

please. I came home and gave such an account of the author 

of Memoirs of the Affairs of Eiuntpe from the Peace of 

Utrn-lif, that all at home were dying to see him. 'Not that 

he said much to mark him out,' said J ; * l>ut you could see the 

possession of talent under the veil of simple and quiet 

manners it pleased him to assume.' 

" Well, the bishop had mistaken the vamc and 1 had been 
k'(l down by one who passes for the greatest proser of his 

day, Lord John , and 1 had all my feelings of awe for 

nulhin<;. 80 much lor a name" 

On her return from this, her last pleasure-trip, she heard 
ol' the unexpected death of Mrs Leadbeater. "June 2G, 1^2(). 
— " Death was unexpected. I never thought of this word in 
connection with her, she was so serene, so happy, so active — 
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she never had mentioned her illness but so slightly. She had 
so many l3enevolent and literary plans, she was so loved and 
so sweetly loved again. Her instinctive fondness for me was a 
lxK)n from Heaven, which I valued not half enough while I 
l>ossesscd it. How little gratitude did I show her for her un- 
iKumded kindness and partiality — not half so much as I felt I 
How many attentions to her were to he performed — how long 
they were deferred ! how often wholly forgotten. Alas ! J 
thought I should have her always — " 

Mrs Trench survived her friend eleven months. She died 
at Malvern, May 1827, leaving a great blank in her cirele of 
relations and friends. She had, in truth, a charming person- 
ality, uniting, in an uncommon degiee, cleverness with amia- 
bility, worldly acumen with a generous acknowledgment of 
merit in others, strong family affections and domestic qualities 
with a love of society and social success. 



MARGUERITE POWER. COUNTESS OF 

BLESSINGTON 

(Born \im.—Di€iJ 1840.) 

The life of this woman, endowed as she was with rmtunil 
gifts of singular excellence, and favoured in no ordinary 
degree by the good things of fortune, presents a curious 
example of that perversity with which some human beings 
(like the moth round the candle) rush upon their own de- 
struction. According to the new theories, they are powerless 
to avert by any efforts of their own the downward tendencies 
which produce such fatal results. This unliealthy exculpa- 
tion of all wrong-doing, by shifting the Maine from the 
actual sinner to his progenitor, is not, borne out by fact. 
A more logical explanation is to be lound in th<' want 
of early training and discipline, which lirs at tlie root of 
many a wasted life. This want is to tlio iii<livi<lual wliat the 
lack of a rudder is to a boat — without it wo an' at the mercy 
of every wind and wave of capi'icious rurtuno. -Mari^iierite 
Power was all through her che<iuc'rc(l cai\M r to IVmI what it 
was to be tossed hither and thither without any <lelinite <;uid«* 
but her own inclinations. She had no stan«lar«l as to rii»]it or 
wrong, no settled belief, unless we can count as such a profound 
indifference to public opinion. Her im])ulscs Wfiv all good, 
but lier life was, if not an open scandal, an outrage upon the 
received laws of society. All this can oasily be traced to 
the lax principles wliich prevaile<l in hur father's housr. 
Edmund Power of Knock brit, in the Count \' 1'ipperary, was 
a typical Irishman as existing a hundivtl years ai^o — hasty 
in temper, extravagant in hahits, fond (»f play, horses, win<i 

141 
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and revelry, inattentive to business, improvident in expendi- 
ture. He was a fine-looking man, of imposing appearance, 
demonstrative in the matter of frills and ruffles, much given 
to white ties an<l the wearing of leather breeches and top- 
boots. His sobri([uets were — *' Shiver the Frills," "Beau 
Power," and " Buck Power," the last being the distinguish- 
ing appellation of a man of fashion. 

Mr Power had married the daughter of an unfortunate 
jMr Sheehy, who, for supposed complicity in rescuing some 
prisoners, had suffered the extreme penalty of the law. ^ Mrs 
Power seems to have been a gentle lady, who occupied her- 
self principally in increasing her family. The Powers had 
numerous children and but small fortune. The times, more- 
over, were considerably out of joint, and it would have 
required a steadier head tlian Edmund Power possessed to 
steer clear of the rocks and quicksands which beset the 
path of an Irish gentleman. The Powers were a Catholic 
family, and, in conseciuence, Edmund Power was not on 
the roll of magistrates, no Papist being allowed to hold any 
office of tiust. - ilr Power got rid of this disability by con- 

' »lmun(l Slioohy, .ramus Fanell iintl James Buxton were trieti at the Kil- 
konny Assizes in Ajuil 170«», and tmu bi Us were fuund against them for the 
murder of John liri<igf. Tlicy were executed a week after their .sentence was 
pitssed. Aecordini; to the barbarous custom of the time, their hesuls were to be 
severed from their Ijodies and spiked over the gat)l. MrSheehy's relations tried to 
spare his widow this hist trial, and were yiven a hint by the authorities that if, 
after tlie severance had been accomplished, any person was in readiness to IjC'ir 
it off, the soldiers w<iuld not be t<K) zealous to prevent its removal. Acconlinglj*, 
no sooner was Ivbuund Sheehy *s head struck from his Ixnly than a rush was miule 
by some one in the crowd, who sei/.ed the head and fled with it, the soldiers 
making' a fr(ie passa;,'e. It was a woman servant who juTformetl this act i>f 
<lev<»tioij. 

- It was not oidy tin- Catholics who were kept down by the dominant up])er 
c lass, but the inferior (•!• nry Jind smaller gentry of the Protestant relipon were 
treated in a c«»nicmptu<ius. overlH-arinjr manner by those of higher rank. The 
cast- of Mr Hivru'»n« Jind thi- scentr of bullying that went «)n at a (irand Jui*>' dinner 
at Kibiiainliam is typical <>f the times. 

liord Santry gave tlit- tnast, "To the j^lorious memory of King William.*' 

Mr lintvlni. — An«l mav In- Ik; hanged as high as Hauian \*ho refu-^es it. 

l.nrd tS'tntrfi. — No, that's t«M) g<M).| for him. Maybe l>e starve<l to death. 

li' r. Mr J/i;/;fins. -Tray. Mr KowKy, hir, let us have n<» cursing here ; as much 
bh-S';ing as y<ni cli<M»se. 

Mr Jiouft I/. — Sir. tiny can't be cursed t<M) much who refuse, for it is to him 
we owe all our lives, liberties and pmperty. 

.1//' Il'nfi'tiis. — Under (mmI, Mr Uowley. under G<k1. 

Mr lioirh If. — "i'i< in (bxl we nujve and live and have our U'ing. 

'riit.n the glass came to Mr Higgins, who tilled and gave the t«tast, **To all 
wIh) hned King William when alive, and honour his m»*nior)' now he is d^ad. and 
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forming to the established religion, whereupon lie was 
appointed magistrate for two counties — Waterford and 
Tipperary. These appointments were purely honorary 
and extremely onerous — a magistrate in those troublous 
times having to turn out, in pui>>uit of rebels, at any 
hour of the day or night. The countryside was alive 
with Whiteboys, Steeltoys, all manner of illegal associa- 
tions, setting fire to liouses, burning hayricks, maiming 
cattle. Mr Power devoted his time to upholding the 
law, very much to the detriment of his own aftairs, 
which were utterly neglected.^ He was led on by the 
Ujuis faiuus of the Irishmen of his time — a place under 
Government, which rested on the illusory promises of his 
noble patron, Loi-d Donoughmore. He could hardly have 
trusted to a more slippery protector. In lieu of a place, 
it was suggested to Mr Power that if he set up a news- 
paper he should have the monopoly of all Gov(.'rnmcnt pro- 
clamations. This advice, seeming to offer something tan- 
gible, was followed, and in an evil hour Mr Power removed 
his family to Clonmel, and started as editor of the Chnxmel 
Gazette, He had at this time nine chiMivn, of whom four 
were girls, Marguerite being the second eldest, being born in 
1790. 

In her childhood she showed no sims of the beautv win'eli 
Was remarkable in the other children. She was pallid and 
Weakly, and her delicacy, together with her extiemely sensi- 
tive organisation ami singular precocity of intellect, doomed 

we truly thankful to God for the Hevolution." Tliis mi^'litily i«U:is<m1 tht- com- 
pany. Lord San try next jjave, "To all those honvst v:futliincii who nak.- th<- 
law the rule of their obt?<lience,'* to which Mr Hiiririn** :i«I«li*«|. "And \\h«r«' tlu-v 
:?annotobey will jiatiently suffer," whicli jmt inv l«»rd intM n |»;ission. 

jAtrd Santry. — Sir. what do you mean hy that ' 

Mr I/it/r/inH, — 1 in^an, sir, that where we cannot ol^y and ninst nni rtsi>t. 

After some more obsHrvatinns from the clfri:yn)an. Lord Santry l)r<'Ki- out 
\^in — '* Do you come here, sir. to hn-ak the pt-acc <•[ th«- oMuitrv. sir. and to 1»m11v 
the f^entlemeii of the country ! You were once turn«'<l «Mt of thr cumnuuiity fn 
^fcroakin-^' the peace of the county, sir, and we will liavf y. .ti tunu'd nut a-^'ain. <»r I 
vvill not serve." And Mr Rowley and the otluiN t!«<lartd •* it wa«i intolrraMc a 
tiuin should Ix? here and huff the whole county," aiui L«inl Santry wound up 
** that the Ma^sti-ates would ;(o in a UkIv and ««»n»pl:dn of tlu- cl«-ri:ynian's <-un- 
iluct," addinj^ " we will have you turne<l out uirain. sir." 

' Mr Power's zeal in hunting Whitelxiys sometimes rarried him too far. (Jn 
I me <X'casion he shot a peasant at work in tlie fields undt-r ihr 'h\l-h he was a rehcl. 
For this over-zeal he was trie<l on the charije of murder, but aciputted. 
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her, occordinor to the superstitions of the country, to an early 
o^ave. The atmosphere in which the fmil little creature grew 
up was most uncono^enial to the development of her mind. Her 
father's temper was violent, and his outburst43 shook the 
nerves of the sickly child. Her mother was incapable of 
discerning her finer cpialities; and her brothers and sisters, 
strong in health, boisterous in spirits, were unfit companions 
for the little sufferer. She lived in a world of her own — a 
world of dreams and fancies, of perpetual speculation and 
restless inquiry, which never met an answer. At an early 
age her imagination ])egan to work, and she would entertain 
the other children with the tales she invented. So remark- 
able was her talent in this way that her parents recognised 
and were proud of it, and would send for her to improvise for 
the amusement of friends and neiijhbours. 

The change from Knockbrit to Clonmel, which was a 
source of delight to her brothers and sisters, was to Marguerite 
one of unininorled recfret. She loved Knockbrit which was en- 
dcared to her by her passionate love of Nature, and always 
spoke of it with th(^ greatest affection. In Clonmel troubles 
gathered thickly round her parents. The loss of two children 
impaired the health of her mother, while her father's temper 
grew so violent as to make him a terror to his family. The 
newspaper concern had been a complete failure. It was 
little read and entailed enormous expenses. Utterly unsaited 
as he was in every way to conduct such an undertaking, Mr 
Power's ruin was a forecfone conclusion, while the frantic 
efforts he made to retrieve his position plunged him deeper and 
deeper. One of these efforts was a sudden rush into business 
as partner in the fiiin of ^fessi's Hunt & O'Brien, general 
merchants in Waterford. He expended large sums of money, 
procured by fresh mortgages on Knockbrit, for the purpose 
of building stores and warehouses. His incapacity for 
business was such that his partners, to save themselves from 
utter ruin, had to Lret rid of him. He had overdi*awn the 
capital by several thousand pounds. 

Meantiim* tlie usual coui-se of extravagance was continued, 
with no attempt at economy. Mr Power kept a liberal table and 
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entertained hospitably on the usual system of universal credit. 
In all this the children especially suffered from the deterioration 
of living in an atmosphere of debt and duns. Miserable shifts 
for keeping up appearances, and reckless dishonesty bore their 
fruit later, and in the wretched struggle and final break up 
of Gore House we have the reflex of Lady Blessington's early 
teaching. As a first evil result she had been taken from the 
boardincr school where she and her sister Ellen had suffered keen 
humiliations from their father's irregularity in paying their 
l)ensions, and both girls were introduced into society at the 
ridiculous ages of fifteen and fourteen. Mr Power's embarrass- 
ment, which was only the normal condition of most Irish 
gentlemen of his time, did not interfere in the least with his 
social position. He and his family mixed in the best society 
of the adjoining counties, and here I have again to remind my 
reader's that society in the last and beginning of this century 
was altogether on a different footing from what it is in our 
time — this social difference being altogether attributable to 
the increased facility of locomotion. 

In 1804 it took two da^^s and a night by canal and coach 
to travel from the south oi' Ireland to Dublin, and four days 
to reach London. Hence county families who were not over- 
burdened with money were thrown upon themselves, and had 
to be content with what amusement could be got in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Large towns, like York and Bristol, 
Galway and Tippcrary, had a season of their own. Tippeiar\', 
lioing larger and more important than Clonmel, was the cliicr 
^(athering point for the a<ljoining counties of Waterl'onl and 
Kilkenny. 

Not many years a;^o there were many c)l(l ])e()ple living- 
who recalled the gaieties of winter seasons in the south, an<l 
tlio ])leasant balls and parties ^iven in the court-lionsc 1 1 err 
came all the l^'st raiiiilics livin;^ iouihI about. TIr' rainily 
coach was filled with tVesh beauties, ready for fun and llirta- 
tioiL while their elders carried thenisehes as l»elitte<l their 
|M)sition, and were ready to take otlence at the sliojitest en- 
croachment on their riirhts. The line of demarcation between 
the county and the townsfolk, which was drawn very 
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rigorously in England, was strained to the utmost in the sist 
island. At the balls given at the Castle of Dublin by tl 
Viceroy, there was an arrangement of cross benches w\ 
which no one could sit but peeresses. The wives of solicito 
were not admitted at the Viceroy's Court, and dancing w 
regulated with the strictest regard to social position. The 
was no relaxation of these rules in the counties. The upp 
ten kept together at the top of the room, danced with 01 
another, and snubbed with courteous ins(jlence the doctoi 
wife and the solicitors dangle ters. The highest lady led tl 
country dance, followed b}' the next in rank ; and any i 
fringement of the proper precedence of each one was jealousl 
guarded and resented on the spot by the lady's partner, duet 
being often the consequence of such infringements. Th 
family of Mr Power were received amongst the Slite ; the boss- 
people visited at their house, and the personal attractions o 
Ellen Power ^ made her tlie belle of every social gathering' 
Her beauty was of the statues(pie order ; her features Grecia 
in type ; but she was somewhat cold in her manner, relying" 
too much on her attractions. Her sister Ma iguerite, with fax" 
less beauty, had the art of captivating attention by her graces 
of manner, elegance in dress, and the gaiety and sprightlincss9 
of her conversation. She was also an excellent dancer. She 
had likewise the somewhat rare gift — which does not always 
attend beauty — of retaining her admirers. 

A great feature of the county balls was the presence of 
the military, who were (juartered in large detachments all 
through Ireland for the purpose of keeping down the rebel- 
lious spirit of the country, 'i'hese Saxon warriors genenilly 
fell in love with the witchery of the Irish eyes, and were 
made captives in their turn. This history has been repeating 
itself since the da^'s of Strongbow. 

In 1(S04 the 47th Kegiment was <|uaitered in Tipperary, 
and the oihcers were made welcome to the society of the 
county. Two of these — Captain St Leger l\irmer and Captain 

^ Miss l''Iliii I'tiw. r iiianinl. in 1 ^1 -l. .lulin JI<>ni<; Piiivcs. Ks4|., soiM>f Sir 
Aloxjiiulcr Purvis < if I'urvcs Hall, Imtu i<)<. 'i'liis Lr'HtltMiian "lyinj; in 1S27, Mrs 
Purves ivniarricd, in 18*JS, tin; S[»takor of the House; of Cuninioiis, the Kight 
Hon. Manners iSutton, who, in 1S0>. was created \'ito«'Uut Canterbury*. 
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Mun*ay — attached themselves to Marguerite, and in a short 
time both proposed for this child of fifteen. Marguerite 
preferred Captain Murray, but St Leger Fanner was the 
richer, and l)()th her father and mother joined in forcing her 
to accept him, wliich she did, according to her own account, 
after terrible scenes, and with the utmost reluctance. 

Her married life was miserable. It soon l^ecame plain to 
her that her husband was subject to tits of insanity, of which 
fact his relatives had ac(juainted her father, but this had 
l>een concealed from her. Durin<j: the first three months of 
their marriage he treated her with personal violence. He 
used to strike her on the face, pinch her till her arms were 
hlack and blue, lock her up whenever he went abroad, and 
often leave her without food. 

This is Lady Blessington's own account of her married life. 
Captain Farmer's brother, however, in a letter to the Eveniiig 
Pdcket shortly after the publication of the above statement, 
contradicted it in every particular, denouncing it as a gross 
misrepresentation of facts. He writes: " 80 far as my brother 
and Captain Murray having toth paid their addresses to the 
lady I believe to be true ; but that she preferred my brother 
is an undoubted fact, inasnnich as it was in every sense 
a love match between them, no settlement being made or even 
promised l)y my brother or his family : for my father, having 
seven other sons, consitlered that in his purchase of all his 
.steps he had receive<l his share. . . ." He adds, " Having been 
my brother's school-fellow and constant companion, I can 
a.ssert that as boy and man he never showed any signs of 
in.sanitv." 

There can be little doubt that the unhappiness of the 
Kai-mer marriage was due to the old story — faults upon both 
sides. Marguerite, a mere child in years, was destitute of 
experience, and i)ossessed a love of a<lmiration and a total 
want of good principles. Her conduct excited the jealousy 
of her husband, and drove him to frenzy. She escaped from 
his house several times, and ran home to her father's; but 
it was not until he went to hidia that a final separation was 
decitled, and that JIrs Farmer returned to her family — she 
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had then been mamed three years. The new arrangement did 
not bring her much comfort ; her father was unkind ; she 
was looked upon as an interloper, and as interfering with 
the prospects of her unmarried sisters. It was supposed 
that she had diverted the attentions of a certain Captain 
Jenkins, who, up to the appearance of the more fascinating 
Marguerite, had shown symptoms of matrimonial intentions 
in regard to Ellen. The same story repeated itself with 
Mr Stewart of Killymoon, who was in every way a desirable 
husband. Still, although Captain Farmer was constantly 
writing to urge Marguerite to join him in India, she per- 
sistently refused, and finally left her father's house; for 
the next nine or ten years she resided almost altogether 
in England. Different reasons have been assigned for Mi*s 
Farmer separating herself from her family.^ Scandal, which 
always hangs round a woman who lives apart from her 
husband, was soon busy with her good name, assigning 
to her different admirers — one of these was the Earl of 
Blessington. 

This nobleman, whose career attracted more attention 
than it would have otherwise done, Ijy reason of his mai-riage 
with Mrs Farmer, was a type of the reckless, extravagant 
Irishman of his generation. He was the son of Luke 
Gardiner, Viscount Gardiner, and the beautiful Elizabeth 
Montgomery, and when only six year.s old his father had 
him dressed up as a volunteer, and presented him to a 
concourse of people with a child's .sword in his tiny hand. 
The pride his parents took in him, and the unlimite<l 
indulgence accorded to him spoiled a character which by 
nature had all the elements of refinement and benevolence, 
and the death of his father when the youni^ heir was only 
ten years old, by leaving him practically his own master 
at so tender an age, completed the destruction ol' his lx*st 
qualities. Before he was eighteen he had acquired a char- 
acter for gallantry and extravagance. The Inst he established 
by eloping with Major Browns wile, and the .second by 

* Mr Fitzgerald Molloy, in his recenl life uf La<ly Blcssiiii^'ton, sUites as a fact 
that she eloped with Captuiu Jeukin.s. 
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his cmul.itinfij his contemporary, the equally extravagant 
Lord Barry more, in his passion for theatriails and show of 
every description.^ No expense was spared in the mounting/ 
of tlie pieces performed at his seat, ilountjoy Forest, in 
Tj'rone. Here came on one occasion Mrs Farmer and her 
sister Ellen, then the wife of Captain Purves. The two 
ladies stayed at Rashe, a cottage on the Mountjoy estate, 
which was fitted up with the most lavish extravagance. 
This was liardly a step to silence the tongues of the scandal- 
monorers. Lord Blessinofton beinor at this time a married man 
although his wife was too delicate to be of the party. The 
intimacy was continued after Mi-s Farmer went to reside 
in London, where she had a house in the now unfashionable 
quarter, Manchester Street, her brother Michael living with 
her as a sort of chaperon. Intercoui-se with the world had 
improved Marguerite's natural gifts, and had likewise de- 
veloi)ed her beauty. She was a fascinating and lovely 
woman. Lord Blessington evidently tliought so; his con- 
tinued presence in her drawing-room and assiduous atten- 
tions giving rise to much comment, especially as, now that he 
was a widower, his attentions would have been gladly received 
in many distinguished quarters. The irony of fate, however, 
made him the lover of one who could derive nothing but 
an unpleasant notoriety from his tlevotion. So long as her 
husband was alive, Marguerite's position was doubtful. In 
1S17 an end came to all the gossip an<l the scandal; Captain 
Farmer terminatetl his unfortunate <'xistence by falling from 
a window after a hard niofht's drink ini^, and his wife was 
free to acei'j)t the high position oH'ered her by Lord 
Blessington. They were married at the church of Bryanston 
Square as soon as decency pennitted, the witnesses l3eing her 

' Major ami Mrs limwii being both of tin- Catliolk- faith, no divorce couM 
be obtaiiu<i : aft«r tlit* dt-ath of her husband, howcM-r, Lord BleHsin^rtun, to his 
credit, niarritd Mrs lirown. to whom he was sincerely attached. She died at 
St (lennaiiiN in Isl 1. T.onl likssington. whose dtliu'ht in all shows extended 
to funerals. bron.rlit ovi-r to ])nblin the remains of his wife; they lay in Ktate 
at his man^i.»n in Henrietta Street, under a ma;^niitiecnt pall of bhiek velvet 
enibroi(lere<l in ir"ld (this pall had done duty previously at the funeral of 
Marshal liupn-, so it may only have been hirecl). On each side «>f the cofiin 
were seated six female mourners or mutes who had accompanied the corpse 
from London. Tlie t<»tal ex|>ense of this dLsplay atmiimteil to jCi'iOO. 
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brotlier, Robert Power, her brother-in-law, Captain Purves, 
Sir William Campbell and T. G. Pole. And now began a 
halcyon time for Marguerite. An adored wife, with an 
assured position and unlimited command of a large income, 
she must have sometimes felt as if in a dream, and have 
dreaded to awake and find hereelf back again in the frets 
and worries of her earlier life. At the time of his mar- 
riage her husband had a rent-roll of twenty-two thousand 
a year, a fine estate in Tyi-one, a rare old mansion in 
Henrietta Street, Dublin,^ and a splendid town residence in 
St James's Square, which he had recently furnished for tlie 
reception of his bride with the most reckless extravagance. 
Her private apartments were hung with Genoa velvet 
curtains, trimmed with gold bullion fringe; the furniture — 
sofas, chaii's, tables — was of silver. Lady Blessington, in one 
of her later works, speaks of her husband's love of splendour 
being not conformable with good taste. She might have used 
a stronger expression in speaking of his wanton, mad extrava- 
gance. At this very time, when he was having hisbride's sitting- 
room hung with bullion fringe, he was steeped in debt, and 
years were to elapse before the unfortunate purveyoi*s of tlie 
silver furniture received their money. Like many another wlio 
lijis passed from the tight curb of poverty to the ease of afHuence, 
tlie newly-made Countess, in a fewyejirs, out-Heroded her lord 
in the majrnificence of her ideas. She became .so fastidious 
\\\ her tiistes that it was almost impossible to please her. She 
did not, however, lose the kindness of heart which had always 
distincruished her. Previous to her marriaiji', »;;reat chan^^rs 
ha<l taken place in the family circle she had left at Cloninel. 
Her mother was dead, her father had married ai'aiii without 
improving his circumstances, her younger sistei- had ^crown 
up, as also two of her small brothers. From these, and othei*s 
of more distant kin, there were constant applications Tor 
assistance, and to all the most generous aid was given from 

' niessiii^^Um House, in Henrietta Street — a fine ston<? nian>inn. the winilnws 
an«l «l«Hii!< adorned with flute<l eohinin.s, the ceilin;^ panels, and aivhitraves 
after the njaiuier intnnhiced by Adam. The house ha** now l»een nHMimiistHl and 
utilised for ehandiers l>eh)n<^nj^ to the gentlemen of the law, it"* tith' lNMnir<jiuvn's 
Inns. In 1S04 .all the Moinitjoy property round Dublin was sold for Cl'JO.CMM) to 
the HiHiourable Charles Spencer Cowi)er. — Abridged from the IrUh Jiuihlrr, 
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Marguerite's purse. She was happy hei-sclf, ami wislied to 
include those slic loved in her newly-found happine.ss. So 
far as lier social life was concerned, Lady Blessington showed 
an extraordinary facility in acc<)inmo<latinor herself to the 
duties of her new |X)siti()n. As Lord Blessington's wife, she 
found hei'self called upon to preside over a brilliant circle, 
includincr some of the most eminent men and women of the 
day, distinguished alike for rank, talent, beauty and fashion, 
and belonging to every shade of politics and every class of 
societ}'-. It was a difficult task for one unaccustomed to the 
shoals and quicksiinds which beset the path of an untrained 
navigator in such deep waters, yet she manacled to steer clear 
of anything approaching to shipwreck. Her beauty exercised 
a potent spell. So, too, her grace of manner, which at this 
period of her life, before she grew literary, was singularly 
frank and unaffected. 'J1ie instant a thought crossed her 
mind it seemed transmitted by some electrical agency to her 
face ; the girlish joyousness of her laugh — ecl(if>i of Jordan- 
like mirth, jyctits vires fohUres adding to her fascination : 
her voice, too, that greatest charm in woman, won her many 
admirers. " With all hrr b«;mtv," said one who knew \\vv 
well, " and all her talent, the witcherv of her voice to me was 
her most ex(|uisite attract i<jn." 

For three years La<ly Ulessington held lier court in St 
James's Stpiare — years of great excitement and continuous 
ifaietv, but nevertheless tinired with some mortifvintr recollec- 
tions. The society that gathered round the brilliant hostess 
in the i)alatial mansion was lacking in one element, ami that 
one especially dear to Lady l»l«*ssington's heart. It is true 
that in later vears she was to ftel what it was to be osliacised 
bv her own sex: this was not the case at the time alluded 
to — ladies of i*aid\ and r^tiination came to St .Iann*s's 
Squaie, but not in profu>i'»n ; tiny were scattered like hidden 
gems in a heap of sawdn>t. Still sin* had some femah^ snp- 
])ort : there was not that t«rribl<' ai*ray oT black coats, and 
nothinir but black coats, whieh was the distin<ruishinir featui-e 
(A' the ass<'mblies at (Inn- lloiise. Another annoyance to 
i^adv r>lessini»ton was tip* eojdiuss winced towaids her bv 
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Lord Blessington's sisters— one of these, wife to the Bishop of 
Ossory, refusing even to see her. These crumples in the 
rose leaves of her life made Lady Blessington fall in with a 
sudden wliim, which seized upon her liusband in 1820, that 
they should shut up the London house and go to Paris to get 
ready for a lengthened tour through France and Italy. The 
preparations for this expedition were on a scale of magni- 
ficence ill suited to the already straitened income of Loi-d 
Bleasington, but with him extravagance had now amounted 
almost to a mania. Nothing stood in the way of gratifying 
the whim of the moment, and, according to him, it was. the 
business of his solicitors to supply the money, and of his 
creditors to wait until he chose to pay them. His travelling 
retinue befitted a great English prince rather than an im- 
poverished Irish nobleman. He took with him a Frencli 
cook and hattei^ de cuisine, together with lady's-jnaids, foot- 
men, house steward, courier and valet. The French stood 
open-eyed at this wonderful cortege and the amount of 
luggage that was necessary for such a party, including the 
appendages, without which the now luxurious Countess never 
travelled. To make the royal progress complete, and to prevent 
the ennui which might arise from too much of tlieir own com- 
pany, the Blessingtons invited three young people to be of 
the party — her ladyship's youngest sister, Mary Anne Power, 
a prett}^ sprightly girl ; Count Alfred D'Orsay, and Charles 
Mathews,^ son to the elder Mathews. Count D*Oi*say, who 
played later on such a prominent part in the life of Lady 
Blessin<rt()n, had been known to Lord Blessin<xton from liis 
childhood, his father, General D'Oi*say, being one of his oldest 
friends.'- Neither was he to Li\dy Blessington a new ac(|uaint- 
ance. In the fi i*st year of her marriage lie had come to 
London with his brother-in-law, the Comte de Guiche,'* who 

^ Voiin^' Mathews, afterwards the celebrated actor, was at this time defttiticii 
for the Very different profession (»f an architect. He did not join the travellinL' 
))arty till they ha<l reache<l Na]>les, when he returne<l with Ix)rd BleKsington, whi* 
had gone to visit his Irish e'^tates for a few weeks, and invited the son of his old 
friend, C'harlt's Mathews, on a visit, ostensibly t«> study painting, in reality that 
his comic talents nii^lit dispel the ctniui which even the brightness of forui^ life 
could not «lis«»i]»ate. 

- General D'Orsay was one of the handsomest men of his day. WSien serving; 
in the Vnille (r'tirttc, he had the soubriquet of "/<• Beau D^Orsay" 

^ Afterwards Due tie Gramniont. 
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liad brought him to St James's Square. Being then little more 
than a boy, his fascinations did not make so much impression 
as they did later. On one occasion he Wiis invited to dine at 
Holland House, where he was seated next to Lad}'^ Holland, 
who supposed the handsome stranger to l^e a shy boy who 
was awe-struck by her majestic self. Owing to the consider- 
able development of her person, her ladyship was continuallj^ 
letting her dinner-napkin slip from her lap to the floor, and, as 
often as she did so, she smiled blandly but authoritatively 
on the French count, and asked him to pick it up, which he 
did politely several times. At last, however, tired of the 
exercise, he said, to her great surprise," Nc ferai-je pas 'iiiieiWy 
viadamey de "niUisseoir soicfi la table ajin de 'ponvoir vous 
passer la serviette ]jI us rapidementJ' 

Since those days D'Orsay had <leveloped into a youtliful 
Apollo. " Ciipidon dechaine" Byron called him later on. 
His powers of fascination equalled, if they did not surpass, his 
personal charm, and the union of the two made the irresistible 
D'Orsay. It was a singular infatuation that induced a man 
of the world like Lord Blessington to connnit the folly of 
domesticating this handsome guest, and placing him in 
familiar contact with a woman of Mari^uerite's peculiai* 
temperament, prone as she was to adniii-ing all that was 
beautiful and noble. It is said that those the gods wish to 
destroy they blind, and consi<lering Lonl IJIessington had 
experienced in his own person the consecjucnees of such an 
intimacj', his blindni'ss was, to say the least, extraordinary. 
During the pericid that the Blessingtons irniained abroad — 
which covered the .space of seven years — Count D'Orsay 
continued their mirst. Duriuir this tinir. thr other members 
of the party went their diH'm'nt ways. Mary Anuv Power 
married the aiifed Count dt* Marsault : Chailrs Matlu'ws m'ew 
tired of being the cnniie man. ever rrad}' to invent jokes to 
amuse his hosts, and returne<l to make his name on the stage. 
Alfred, however, held his ground ; it was in truth too good a 
berth to be easily relin<|uishe<l by a man of the ( 'ount's luxurious 
habits. With each year the friendship of his hostess, and the 
infatuation of his host increased, until at last Lord Bless- 
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ington put the seal to liis previous folly by conceiving the 
project of making D'Orsay the husband of his daughter and 
heiress, Ljidy Harriet Gardiner. The fii-st inception of this 
monstrous scheme (it may Imvc been suggested by the Count 
himself), took form in 1S23, when his lordship lost his only 
son and heir, Viscount Mountjoy, a lx)y of ten years old, who 
hithei-to had always lived with Loixi Blessington's grand- 
mother. Lady Mountjoy. At this time Lady Harriet was 
only eleven years old, and resided with her aunt, Miss 
Gardiner, in Ireland. There was therefore an interval of years 
to elapse before the project could be accomplished. The time 
was spent in wandering about Italy. At Genoa the party met 
Lord Byron, who at first was reluctant to be drawn into any 
intimacy, but he could not long resist the spell which 
Marguerite could weave round the hardest heart, and soon 
he was on terms of close intimacy with the household. 
talking sentiment with her ladyship and calling D'Orsay 
(7/^/* Alfred. Lady Blessington was in a state of wild 
enthusiasm for this king of lions — she rhapsodises by the 
yard concerning his perfections, sneering occasionally at his 
wrjiknt'sst's. Slic gives a very life-like portrait of his 
personal appearance, his finely - chiselled lips, grey eyes, 
one visiblv larijer than the other ; his handsome nose and fine 
teeth. ' I have never seen finer,'' she says, " nor a smoother or 
fairer skin." His figure was so thin as to be quite boyish, 
and liis lameness was little perceptible had attention not 
been called to it bj" his own visible consciousness of the 
iniinnitv, a consciousness that ijave a tttfucherie to his move- 
ments.' La<ly Blessington grows very hysterical asshegu.shes 
ovei- lier '• hei*()/' wiio, ou liis part, was afiected unto teai-s at 
jiartiuL^^ with friends he had only known a few day.s. 
The r,*ir«'Well was of the tenderest and saddest ; presents were 

' 111 r«iiiii««-ti<)ii with this constioiisness (if liis infinnitv. the writer remcmliers 
hiarlii:,' an :iiu t(h:tt! ivlate<l hy Count Z(»r/f, who. as a chiUl, often Raw Hyron, who 
wa< Oil /i, if. if II-' nf liis iimthi'i-'s drawijijLT-nMHii. The lM»y, who for his years was a 
ch»s»' olt-t'iMT, ii«»tict.Ml Iitiw liynm woiihl i^'liilc from one .seat to am»ther, until he 
!iia«l« lii- w:iy t.. tli«-* chiiiiiuy-j»iece ; htr«; he woi:Kl fall into .in attitmle, his ellniw 
on tilt- in:»!itilj»i«c«*, his loeks of hair thrown hnek. his otfeiulin^ f(H»t well out uf 
si^'l;t. N«»t till this <Mrifiilly-j)re|iare<l attitmh' had U'en arranged did he take 
any activt- |»:ni in tli».' Ljcneral conversati«)n. 
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interchano^ed. Lady Blessinorton presented him with a ring 
of considerable value, and lie in return gave her a pin with a 
small cameo of Napoleon, which he told her had been his 
constant companion for years. He wrote, howevei*, IVom Cienoa 
to ask it back on tliu plea that he was superstitious, and had 
recollected that memorials with a point are unlucky. He 
requested her acceptance of a little chain of \^enctian manu- 
facture, the only i)eculiarity of which was that it could only 
be obtained in Venice. It has often been said that very few 
even of our best friends speak of as they do to you. Writing 
to Moore, Lord Byron says, "Your other allies I have found 
very agreeable personages — Milor Blessington and eponse 
travelling with a very handsome companion in the shape of a 
French count, who, to use Farquhar*s expression, in the * Beaux 
Stratagem,' has all the air of a ciqmhni (Uchiint, ililadi 
seems highly literary, to which, and your honour s ac(juaint- 
ance with the family, I attribute the pleasure of having seen 
them. She is also very pretty — even in a morning — a species 
of beauty upon which the sun of Italy does not shine so 
frequently as the chandelier! Jlountjoy seems very good- 
natured, but is much tamed since I recollect him in all the 
glory of gems and snuff-boxes and uniforms and theatricals 
and speeches in our House (I mean of IVers), and sitting to 
Strohling, the painter, to be depicted as one of * the heroes 
of Agincourt with the long sword, bridle, saddle-whack, fal 
de la/ 

There is a latent sneer runninij thnaud) all this that does 
not (juite coirespon<l with the tears at parting, and in anothei* 
letter his lor<lship was kind enough to d«'scribe l)'(.)rsayas om* 
who seemed to have nU the (jualities requisite to have figuied 
ill his bi'other-in-law's ancestors' memoirs. l»v which he meant 
the memoirs nl* the CNmntde Grammont perpetrate<l in the <lays 
of (Miailes IJ.bv Antoine Hamilton. ( hi the other hand, no our 
ever has iriven the least idea of the real Uvron — how he looked 
and talked so well as did the Count. Amongst his other talents 
he piissesse<l the art of peppering and caricaturing his friends, 
lb* wi'(jte a journal which he showed to l»vron, who declared it 
to be the most extraordinary pi'oduction, giving as it did a 
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" most melancholy but accurate description of all that rega*: 
high life in England." At this time D'Orsay had not mu< 
knowledge of English society, except what he had seen Axxvin^^ 
his three veai*s' residence under Lord Blessinffton's roof^ 
During this pei'iod the travellers had visited all the principal 
towns in Italy, the Blessingtons keeping up a sort of princely "* ^ 
establishment. At Rome they had a palazzo at £100 a * 
month, and gathered round them a brilliant society. The 
Italians are not, except in some exclusive circles, too parti- 
cular, and the oddly-constituted party did not excite more 
sui'prise than the equally curious trio who later visited Italy, 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and Nelson. While they * ' 
were at the Palazzo Nigroni, an addition was made to the 
family circle by the arrival of Lady Harriet Gardiner. Her 
father (who had never relinquished his favourite scheme of 
manying his unfortunate daughter to Alfred D'Orsay) had ar- 
ranged that the wedding should take place as soon as she was of 
maiTiageable age. She was barely sixteen when she was taken 
from the care of her aunt and brought to Rome and presented 
to her future husband. The marriage, however, didnot take 
place in Rome, owing to difticulties made by the English 
Ambassador. I'he whole party therefore moved on to Naples, 
where the wedding took place at the English Embassy. The 
real story of this miserable drama has, I fancy, never been told. 
One can hardly believe* that I-.or(l Blessington's obstinacy could 
have led him to wantonly sacritice his child's happiness unless 
.some other influence was at work. Speculation, however, is 
at fault, and nothing can l)e said with either profit or advan- 
tage on the subject, except that Count D'Oi-sjiy, ap^mrently 
for th(» .*<ake of her fortune*, consented to contract a marriasre 
with ami'l for whom he di<l not entertain even a feelinor of 
kindnt'ss. Mr Patiiiorr's excuse for him places the Count in a 
Winse liicht, as is nrtm the ease with friendlv endeavours to 

wash a blackani(M)r white. He savs, " D'Orsiiv when a nieiv 

» %, 

1h)v made tin* fatal mistake of nian-vin<{ one 1 H»aut if ul woman, 
while he was, without daiing to confess it even to himself, 
madlv in love with a still more beautiful woman whom he 
could not marry. Diseovei-ing his fatal error when too late, 
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lie separated from his wife almost at the church door." But 
liow about liviiiix under the same roof with " tlie still more 
"t)eautiful woman," and outra*:^ing his wife's feelings by his 
c^pen neglect of her wiiile eating her father's bread.^ 

The intimate friend and biographer of Lady Blessington, 
^vho has exercised a most ju<licious reserve as to this subject, 
admits that he was most painfully impressed by the position 
that Liidy Harriet D'Orsiiy lield in her father's house. "She 
wiis exceedingly girlish-looking ; rather inanimate, silent and 
reserved. She seldom spoke, was little noticed, and was treated 
in every way as a mere schoolgirl. I think her feelings were 
driven inwards by a sense of slight and indifference, and by 
the strangeness and coldness of everything around her." He 
goes on to charge her father with all the blame of this un- 
fortunate incident. *' It was his act that had led to these mis- 
constructions, mi.seunceptions, animosities, aversions and 
estrangements." This may be, but one cannot but think that 
there were two other actors in this domestic drama who were 
quite as much, if not more, culpable than the half-crazy Earl. 
The curtain, however, was soon to come down. A year 
atter the ill-staned marriage, the Blessingtons, accompanied 
by the Count and his j^oung wife, left Italy for Paris, with the 
intention of making a long sojourn. The magniticent hotel be- 
longing to Marshal Xey was engaged at a high rent, and soon 
Lord Blessington was bu.sy at his usual work of spending 
monew He siems on this occasion to have exceeded his usual 
extravaiianee. l.adv Blessington, writin;;: to friends in 
luigland, dilates with evi<lent pleasure upon what she play- 
fully calls "our new toy," and describes how her husband 
sur})ri.sed her b\' the decorations and titting-up of her ai)art- 
nients, wliicli wen* kept secret until (piite tini.slied, when 
the doors were llir<nvn oj)en an<l the sj)len<loui*s I'evealed. 
*' The whole,'' she says, " is in eX(|uisite taste, cha.stely l>eauti- 
ful ; a <jUeen couM desire nothing better." 

Xoi many weeks after this was written, an end came to 

' r.y tin- iiianin..''" >«ttl<in(Mit. i'*JluO a-vvur was settled ahitvlutihi iiptm Ciiuiit 
|)*Oi>a\. Tliis .iiiMuily \va> at tin.- linn." of tin- «nforccMl >ale of I^ml nicNsiii^toirM 
|»n»|M rty c«-ii>.ili«late(l ijit«> a lump smu «'f i;>0.000, vliicli was ]iaid over t«» lii.s 
cTc<iit«>rs, 
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all the sin and the folly. Riding in the Champs Elysees, 
Ijord Blessington was seized with a fit and brought home 
unconscious. He died in a few houra His atfaii's were in 
terrible confusion. The journcj's, purchases, retinue of ser- 
vants, arranging surprises for his wife — all this mad extra- 
vagance was now to bear its fruit. His schedule of debts, 
with its overpowering crop of mortgages, is in its way a 
curiosity. ^I'o Lady Blessington, however, a settlement of 
two thousand a year was secured. He likewise left her 
different legacies of jewels, furniture and carriages, as also 
his house in St James's S(iuare, the sale of which, it was 
ca,lculated, would add five hundred a-year to her income. 
This hoi>c prove<l fallacious. The property was so inextric- 
ably involved in litigation that Lady Blessington ultimately 
relinquished all claim to it into the hands of the executors. 

At the time of her widowhood, 1828, Lady Blessington 
was in the zenith of her beauty. That very year Law- 
rence's poiHirait of her was exhibited at the Academy, and 
Mr Coventry Patmore describes seeing the original standing 
before her own prescDtment. * 

" Then I saw," says Mr Patmore, " how impossible it is for 
an artist to Hatter a beautiful woman, and that in attempting 
to do so he is certain, however skilful, to fall into the error 
of blending incompatible expressions in the same face — as on 
this occasion the original stood before the picture she fairly 
killed the copy. There is about the latter a consciousness, 
a pretension, a leaning forward and a looking forth as if to 
claim or covet notice and admiration, of which there was no 
touch in the former. At this time she was about twenty -six. 
Unlike all other beautiful faces I have ever seen, hers was 
at this time neither a history nor a prophecy." 

Such gifts of beauty, and more than beauty — fa.sci- 
nation — which an? thus set forth by ilr Patmore, and 
which are endorse<l by many other contemporary writers, 
naturally drew upon the beautiful and well -endowed 
Countess an amount of attention which, had she been wise 
in her generation, should have warned her that it would be 
well for her to ste}) carefully over the snares and pitfalls 
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.hat lay in lier way. She iiii<;iit have* known, for she had 
^=^urtered beforc, tliat success is oftentimes more dangerous 
.han failure, insomuch as it is sure to excite envy, and there 
s no i^uardiui: a<i:ainst the toni^ue of tiio envious. Unfor- 
.unately ilar<^uerite's prutlenee was her lejist )K)ssession. 
2rShe had hardly esUihlishe*! herself in her house in Loudon 
"^vhen she made her first mistake. Prompted hy generosity, 
^^vho shall sfiy ? She oH'ereil a home in her house in Scaniore 
IPlace to Count D'Orsiiy and ins youni^ wife. This, to say 
^he least, was ill-advised, and the false step which inangu- 
^•ated Lady Blessini^ton's return to Louilon life stinick the 
Icey-note of her future position. It may l>e that, jvs Mr 
Pitzgerald Molloy, her latest hioi^raphei*, avern, there was 
nothing in the relations between the Count and his step- 
mother-in-law that could afiord ofi'^^ind for Ctavil. Puttinij: 
gi-ave accusations altogether aside, there still remains the 
question of the happiness of the girl wife, and that this 
was materially atiected by the humihating part she was 
made to play as a cypher where she should have been 
mistress, nobodj- can reasonably deny. Neither can we 
blame her for at last a>sniin- iiersilf liy insisting upon 
a total separation from a husband who was openly neglect- 
ful of her. In ls.31 Lady Harriet D'Orsay left her step- 
mother's house, and there is n<» reason to suppose that they 
ever met acrain. Count l)'(h>av remained in London, haviuir 
apartments of his own near Seamon' Place. His constant 
presence, however, at Lidy Ulessington's. where he acted as 
master of the house. conpliMJ with thrir appearing always 
together in public, showed an imprudent disregard for public 
opinion and, on Maiguerite's side, a total lack of delicacy, 
especially alter the intinjaey had Ijeen publicly cen.sured 
by the scurrilous piess of the <lay. We are told by 51 r 
ilolloy that she suffered keenly I'rom the attacks made 
upon her character in the J//^' and the Sftfiriat. If this 
weie so, the remedy lav in In r own hands. She could have 
checked, if she had so wishi d, the tide ol* .scandal that now 
flowed against her. Ibr name was in everyone's mouth, tuid 
the i^reat ladies wIkj had visited her ceased altoiretlier to do 
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so. The suppased partner of lier indiscretions was, however, 
visited with no such severe astnvcisnis. To him the doors of 
the most fashionable and correct houses remained open ; his 
popuhirity as a lemler of fashion was at this moment at its 
zenith.^ 

DHJi'Siiy wius now in the prime of his beauty. Look- 
ing at liis portraits, one fails to catch where lay the charm 
which gave liim the reputation he possessed in his own day, 
and which has handed down his name to us as a celebrity 
whose memory will live when thase who did more valuable 
work are forgotten. We must, however, remember the 
conditions of the time in which he lived. Society was differ- 
ently constituted from what it is nowadays. The area was 
far smaller, entrance to this charmed circle being impossible 
except for those entitled by birtli. The competition, there- 
fore, was restricted, and whereas it would bo now impossible 
for any man of fashion to dominate as did D'Oi-say in his day, 
the task was then comparatively easy. For the rest, nature had 
given him as many good gifts as to the Admirable Crichton. 
He was a good swordsman, a tine horseman, a fair shot, an 
aceoniplished artist, a clever .*-culptor, and his literary cap- 
abilities, had he cultivated them, would have placed him in 
the front rank of writers. Such manly ttistes oblitei*ated the 
touch of etieminacy associated with his dandyism,- and made 
hi;n eijually popular with men as with women. Gronow 
describes him driving his tilbury in the Park, — " He was 
like some gorgeous dragon-Hy skimming through the air, 
;ind although all was dazzling and showy, yet there was a 
kind of harmony which precluded any idea or accusiition of 

' T<» bo D'Orsay's tailor wa« more profitahlo tli.'iii ttJ Ik- His Muj»'sty*s, and 
Still/.. \v)io had the honour of nmkin:^ the well-fitting cats worn liy the Count, 
owed his rise to the extensive onliTN he rweivetl from l)'(.>rsay's achiiirers. "On 
one «K-casion t^unnvcau rir/tf\, wishin;; to ^ive himself a fash it mahle air, applied to 
Stulz to dresK him in a.s eh>se an imitation of the Count as w.is )K>ssible. lie 
tried on the coat and con>idered himself anxiously in the loiiking-^^daas. His 
uneasiness at not lookinj; one hit like the aristocratic ohject of his adminitiou 
iH'eame every moment nune pronounced. * Mr Stulz, how is tliis *. The coat has 
u<»t the same air as the one worn l»y Count l)'Orsay.' Mr Stidz shru'jged his 
shoulders. * Well, sir,' he said, 'you »?ee nature must do something.* " 

- Another contemi»orary describes him as taking the mo.>t extnionlinary cure 
of his hc>auty. ll'xa l>ath was iR>rfumed, and he used an enormous dressing-case, 
which it took two men to carry. This case accompanied him on all excursions. 
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bad taste. All his imitators fell between the Scyi 
Chary bdis of tigerisni and charlatanism, but he esc 
these quicksands." A writer of the day gives ns a ve. 
life-like sketch of the Count's personal appearance, — "He 
was rather above six feet in height, and in his youtli might 
have have served as a model for a statuary. His neck long, 
his shoulders broad, waist narrow, and, although he was 
somewhat under-limbed, nothing could surpass the beauty of 
his feet and ankles. His dark chestnut hair hung naturally 
in long, waving curls, his forehead was high and wide, his 
features regular, his eyes large and of a liazel colour. He 
had full lips and very white teeth, a little apart, which 
sometimes gave to his generally ann'able face a rather cruel, 
sneering expression, such as one sees in the heads of the old 
Roman emperors." 

It was while living at ISeamorL' Place that Ludy Blessing- 
ton entered upon her literary career. So early as 1822 she 
had published a small volume of sketches, which had the 
success due to its author being an admired beauty. 

Despite a certain facility which she possessed, in common 
with many other women, for seril)hling, it was a mistake (one 
of the many she made) for Lady Blessington to take up the 
r6le of a fashionable novelist. For a woman who spent her 
life as she did in society (wliere she was the stimulus of much 
mental activity), it was morally iiiipossil)lo to makr any 
literary effort worthy of the name. 

The writer who holds even the public of his own time, to 
say nothing of future generations, is not nia<le out of the 
smart man or the fashionable woman. In the deterioratiuix 
process of amusing themselves or the world around them, 
they fritter away any gr)orl gifts they may have: and the 
best result they can hope to attain is a mere ephemeral 
success. 

It is no reproach to Lady Blessington to say, that hardly 
anyone of the present <lay has ever read, or perhaps heard of. 
The Tiuo Friends y oi\ The Virtims of Sod efj/, which was one of 
her best attempts. Sir Walter Besant calls this -a horrid 
book," and doubtless, according to the standanl of t()-<lay, this 

J. 
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*ii is correct. It is undoubtedly a poor excuse for 
Blessinyton'H feeble twaddle, to say that she was not 
.rse than the average writer of her time who deliofhted our 
grandmothers. Lord Normanby was a fashionable author in 
1830, and who could now read Contixcsts ? So too with Mrs 
Gore's tedious novels, full of aristocratic ladies speaking 
slip-slop French. I doubt if anyone could get through 
Tke Wild Irialt Girl without an enormous amount of 
skipping. Miss Edgeworth's fashionable tales are some- 
what prosy, and yet these works excited a furore on their first 
appearance. 

For many years Lady Blessington continued to fill the 
shelves of the circulating library. She wrote The Cimfeshions 
of an Elderly Lculy, Tlie Sorrows of a Gover^iess^ and 
The Memoirs of a Femme de Cltatubre, besides Grace Gassidy, 
Lionel Deerhurst, Country Quarters, The Repetders^ etc. 
Most of these portrayed the follies and vices of people in high 
life, the cliaractcrs being supposed to be portraits of persons 
well-ku(jwn in society. This gave them a peculiar zest, 
especially as what was called a key was handed about 
privately. This would seem to have been hardly necessary, 
as the disguised names were singularly transparent. Take, for 
instance, Lord lley for Earl Grey, Lady Yestertield — Lady 
Clicstertield, I^idy Lacre — Lady Dacre. 

Her ladyship likewise contributed largely to the flood 
ol" Keepsakes and other Annuals which flooded the market, 
and took tlie place that society papers and periodicals now 
till. Beiii<;*, however, costly, they could Ix' only purchased by 
the ui)per ten. They were of all sizes — Friendship s ottering 
was small: the Keei)sakes larger, and Fi mien's Tableaux and 
other Annuals lull size. The illustrations were by the lK»st 
artists. Chalon's especially are worthy of notice. One of these 
publications, The Belle of the Season, with several beautiful 
illustrations, bound in red silk, and letterpress by Laidy 
Blessington, lies before me now. It is the story of a young 
i;irl, written in exceedingly sloppy verse. But then, it was 
the hand of a countess which wrote the lines — and so a guinea 
was cheerfully paid to read such twaddle as, — 
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" Your daughter's charming, on my word, 
While you — I vow 1 heard Lord Lyster, 
Say — you looked like her elder sister. 

My son has just come from the East, 

But has not suffered in the least. 

Well, Lady Mary's quite a belle 
And dressed, 1 must say, \ merveille. 
Any attachment ? entre nous ! 
Too young — ha, ha ! that's so like you. 
All revoir chJere amie. Adieu." 

This feeble production had, nevertheless, an extraordinary 
success, for the reason tliat under her usual thin disguises 
Lady Blessington introduced the Marchionesses of Conyng- 
ham and Anglesea, Liidy Charleniont, Mrs Norton, the Duke 
of Leinster, Sir Robert Peel and Mr Sheil. 

We have Jerdan's* authority for stating that her literary- 
work brought her in at one time from two to three thousand 
a-year. This amount was, he adds, due more to her title tlian 
to her merit as an authoress, which, viewed critically, cannot 
be considered as even near the lirst rank. He and Grevillc 
botli credit her well-arranged parties as being the great factor 
in her literary success. Having her publisher now and then, 
says Jerdan, to meet folks of a style unusual to him, had 
sometliing to do with the acceptance of her novels. Greville, 
who is always " nasty," lays bare " the springs and the 
machinery which sustain her artificial character as an 
authoress — first and foremost, her magnificent house, her 
luxurious dinners — acting, he seems to insinuate, on the weak 
minds of Messrs Colburn and Lon<;man." If this soniewliat 
exaggerated statement is true, one can but ai)i)lau(l La<Iy 
Blessington for laying out hospitality to such good aceount. 
Three thousand a-year is great interest for a lew dinners ! 

There is no doubt tluit Lady liiessington had rccoiuse to 
her pen to keep up such an establishment ns (lore House, 
Kensington Gore, whither slie liad removed in IN.'U;. (Ion- 
House had already a literary record, ha\ iii^ l)cK)n;4(Ml to 



IC 



' .Ferdan was a man of exceptional powtr. llo \sas tip rdit.r of tl 
Litcvdry GazcttCy in which lie wielded a critical flail <>f uiu xaiupkd >c\Liity. 11 1 
was said to have been the lover of the unfurtunatf L. J]. L. 
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Will>erforce. It was w delightful innnmon, with the ii-^^*"^' 
tional charm of an old-fashioned, walled-in garden, ^^'i^h 
terraces and niullK»rry trees. Here Lady BIes«ington ^vas 
joined by her two nieces, JIarguerite and Ellen Power, ^''^ 
daughters of her brother Michael. Count D'Orsay had ■***' 
own studio and apartments as in Seaniore Place clo»o ** 
hand. ^ . 

Duly Blessington's name is more intimately associated >v -^ ,^, 
Gore House than with any of her previous residences. ^^^ ^ 
she and Count D'Orsay reali.sed a long-cherished wish -j 

collecting round tliem a circle of the most brilliant, artist^^^^^^^^ 
and literary men in London. Of this ciitile Lady Blessing 
was undoubtedly tlie centre — like Madame de Stael, she lia 
the art of conversation, and, like Madame de Swetchine, th^' 
tact to make others f(M*l that thev were contributinsr their bes# 
gifts to the entertainment. " She was unsurpassed," says Mr 
Molloy, "in eliciting from even the most modest tyro what- 
ever there was within his shell of reserve that could add to 
the general enjoyment. ' 

Grcvillc bears testimony to the splendour of the house, 
the exeellcnce ol* the dininTs. and the frankness and coixliality 
with which Count D'Orsay did the honoui*s; he adds, however, 
that the .M)ciety " is not so agreeable as, fix)m its composition, 
it ought to be. Thni' is a cc^nstant coming and going, eating 
an<l drinking, with a eorrespon<ling amount of noise, hut lltth' 
or nn mnrrrsiitum, discussion or interchange of ideas and 
opinions, ensuring a i)erennial ilow of conversation." This 
want, according to (hvville, was, "that the woman hei-self who 
must give thr lone to her own society is vulgaVy ignorant and 
commonplace. Nothing can be more dull and unatti^active than 
her conveisation, which is never enriched by a particle ol* 
knowle<lge, or enlivened by ;i rjiy of genius or imagination.** 

(Ireville's editor. Mr Heeve, makes an effort to soften this 
sweeping judgment l)y suggesting that Mr Ore vi He probiibly 
mistook Lady lUessington's Lish cordiality for vulgarity, 
lie likewise gives his own impression of her insuperable tact 
and skill in drawing out the best ([ualities of her visitoi-s. 

X. P. Willis, the American author of Pencillivfjs by the H'/'^, 
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«^ives lis a far pleasanter account of an evening at Lady 
IBlessington's. He describes Lytton Buhver, whose Pclham 
Jiad just made a sensation, coming in at midnight, and inish- 
^ng u|3 to Lady Blessington, with tlie heartiness of a boy 
out of school. ''' I liked his manner extremely, and he was 
^welcomed as the best fellow in the world. There was a Ger- 
Tnan prince, with a star on his breast, Tom Moore, Horace 
Smith and others. Lady Blessington was the only lady 
present. She looked on the sunny side of thirty (she was 
•close on forty). She wore blue satin, cut low, and folded 
across her bosom, showing her exquisite shoulders, while her 
hair was dressed close to her head, parted simply on her fore- 
head, with a rich fcm^onniere of turquoise. Her features are 
regular, and her mouth, the most expressive of them, has 
a ripe fulness and freedom of play peculiar to the Irish 
physiognomy and expressive of the most unsuspicious good 
humour. Add to this a voice merry and sad by turns, but 
always musical, and manners of the most unpretending 
elegance, and you have the prominent traits of one of the 
most lovely and fascinating women I have ever seen." 

lie goes on to say that it would be impossible to convey 
an idea of the evanescent spirit of a conversation of wits. 
It was carried on into the small hours, Horace Smith getting 
on his crutches some time after three in the mornincr. 

Another writer described her *' seated in her arm-chair 
talking in her soft Irish voice, with her sweet Irish laugh 
rippling like a little brook. Ht*r conversation was not very 
witty nor exceedingly wise, but it was in good tone and tastr, 
nungltMl with humour, which escaped everything vulgar or 
borderiui: on it." 

])r Parr was another of her admirers. He talks of her 
luxurious laugh, (|iiite inettable ; that her eyes were meteors, 
not stars, however briirht. 

This was the woman as the world saw her in society, 
or in the Park drivhig in her green chariot, gracefully built 
and lightly hung, the panels gorgeously emblazoned with 
arms and supjK^rters. 'J'he horses were a pair of superb 
bay chestnuts. The coachman was in velvet breeches, 
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fine, full-bottomed, well powdered wig, his burly legs in silk 
stockings ; two footmen standing behind of equal height and 
equal calves. It was a sight to look at, and to watch 
the raising of the hats, and tlie clustering of men round her 
ladyship and her pretty nieces. But never a woman ! either 
abroad or at home. Some there were who came in the morn- 
ing hours on business of their own — to get help with editors, 
for subscriptions and so forth — but even those who were 
under obligations for her ever-generous assistance would not 
risk putting in an appearance at the evening gathering, as 
this might possibly militate against being invited elsewhei^e. 

We know liow Johnson held fortli to liis circle of listeners 
at Streatham, how Horace AValpolc fluttered about Mrs Vesey's, 
picking up the best crumbs of conversation, to retail them in 
his admirable letters, but would it be worth while nowadays 
to have a note-book as Boswell had. There are no crumbs to 
pick up. Fifty years ago we should have had our aprons 
full. There was a keen encounter of wits at Holland House 
and Gore House.* Tliere were smaller gatherings at Lady 
Charleville's in Cavendish Square, at Lady Cork's in Bur- 
lington Street, and breakfasts at Rooci's, where the wit was 
of the best. 

There was this difference between Holland Hou.se and 
Gore House, that cvervone wanted to ijo to the first, and 
everyone went to the last. As to the popularity of the rival 
hostesses, the balance of opinion favoured I-«ady Blessington. 
She had much of the ci^prit of Lady ^lary Wortley Montague, 
and a iri*eat deal of the rinefisf of tlios<^ Indites of the oreat 
world so vividly pourt rayed by Horace \Vali)ole. No doubt, 
the Bohemian element which j)ervaded hei* soluit lent to it a 
certain charm. The coldness with, which Lady Bles.sington 
was regarded by ladies, "the whispers and the open talk," 
siiys Sir Walter Besant, " did not make the house less delightful, 
but they placed it 'outside' socii'ty." 

* A g(KKl autliority, wriiiiiix <►» this subject, says : — "One was iu»t uiifrei|uently 
reminded by the wit coiiihats at (iore ] louse (»f the days of tlie Chevalier de 
Grainmout, when thi- whole IkukI of wits— Dorset. Sedky. Etlieregc — diverted 
the beau mondv with tlnfir sallies, rejiartees, ijuaiiit observations and sliarply- 
pointed epigrams broiiLrht to In'ar ow strikinj; ])e(:iiliarities of well-known persons 
of quality within the category of pncieuifc^ rUlirulcg." 
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Amonofst the shifting: crowd of visitors at Gore House wc» 
find all shades of politics, every sort and condition of profes- 
sional man — literary, artistic, lawyer and physician, scribbler, 
journalists, drauorlitsnian and dramatist. Here came Lords 
Normanby, Carlisle and 8trano;ford, the D'Lsraelis, father 
and son, Landseer, Theodore Hook, Tom Moore, Macready, 
Charles Dickens, John Forster, Walter Savaore Landor, 
Samuel Rogei*s, and Pi'inco Louis Napoleon. The list 
would fill a book. Both Lady Blessington and Count 
D'Orsay had undertaken as a sort of mission the duty 
of brinoringr togrether all who were rivals in the same 
pursuits, and for this purpose they laboured assiduously, 
it may be with too much effort. Their aim was some- 
what akin to that pernicious system pui-sued by Mrs Leo 
Hunter — every lion, native or foreign, being eagerly sought 
out and brought to roar at Gore House. Lively spirits 
and the amusement of the moment were cultivated more 
than at Holland House, where the wits had it all their 
own way. The handsome, irresistible D'Orsay, with his 
good humour and liveliness, kept the ball rolling. It has 
been conceded on all sides that D'Orsay s wit and powers 
of facetiousness were unrivalled. He abounded in humour, 
and excelled in repartee. His air of aristocratic nonchalance 
lent picjuancy to the grave irony of his remarks. He was 
also an adept in the art of quizzing those who offered them- 
selves to ridicule through some trick of voice or peculiarity 
of any kind: his singular composure of mien and manner 
gave a zest to these performances, which were for the rest 
highly to the taste of Lady Blessington, who enjoyed, as <»nly 
an Lish nature can, banter an<l quizzing. The holding up to 
ridicule the peculiarities of an invited guest, is a decided 
outrage on good taste and feeling, and cannot be excused by 
any amount ol' fun to be got out of the situation or by any 
elegances ol' " mien an<l manner," which, in fact, rather increase 
the otience. Take, for instance, the making a butt of Count 
Julien le Jeune, which was a stock piece at Gore House. It 
mav have been amusiui; — we are told it afforded infinite 
merriment — but such a scene could hardly bear much 
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repetition. This gentleman (an intimate friend of the 
host and hostess) had figured in the French Revolution, 
and for political reasons was exiled from his own country. 
It seems to us somewhat of a poor joke that this old man 
should be invited night after night to recite for the company 
the story of his political afilictions, which he had embodied in 
a poem of considerable length. This he would do with all 
the diffident aii-s of a young lady dying to sing and protest- 
ing she cannot. At last perauaded, he would place himself 
at a table with wax lights, pull the roll of paper from his 
pocket, and begin his recital of hin " ChagHns Politiqties" 
in a lugubrious voice, like Mdlle. Duchesne's pUurs dans 
la voix. The salon would be crowded with distinguished 
guests; on the left hand of tlie poet was Lady Blessing- 
ton, in her well-known arm-chair, looking most intently, 
and with apparent solicitude, full in the face of tlie dolorous 
reciter. On the other side of Monsieur Julien, somewhat in 
front, sat Count D'Orsay, with a handkercliief occasionallj'^ 
lifted to his eyes, and ever and anon an exclamation of pain 
was uttered by him at the recital of some particular CItac/Hv. 
At the very instant when tlu* accents oi' the reciter were 
becoming most lugubrious and ludicrous, and the difficulty 
of refraining from laughter was at its height, O'Orsay was 
heard to whisper as he leaned his head over tlu* back of the 
nearest chair, " Plexirez done ! " 

Doctor Quill, a well-known figuii' ol* the day, addetl 
his quota to the general effect. Whenever D'Orsay seized 
upon some particular passage, an<l exclaiiiie<l, ''Ah, qu(* 
c'est beau'' then Quin's '' Magn ifiquf, sojtcrhc, rro Intent brfiu" 
would be heard in solemn accents, aii<l a call foi* that 
moving passage over again prel*ene<l ami complied with. 
At the conclusion of lex Cltaffrlvs .lulieiis eyes would be 
bathed in tears, and in this melting mood was he con- 
ducted by Coinit D'Orsay to X\\\i fimlcit.'d of Lady Blessing- 
ton, and there received compliments and consolations. 

Custom had probably hardiMied Lady Blessington to 
ostracism by her own sex, but no use could accustom her to 
the ever-increasing necessity for work if she was to keep 
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lip the extravaojant household, the gi*een chariot and the 
<3xpen.sive society. Slie got, says her biographer, no sleep 
at niorht, knowing: tliat there was nothing to meet the large 
expenses going on but her two thousand a-year wliich was a 
drop in the big ocean of extravagance. To add to her troubles, 
her literary success, to which slie looked as a means of rescue, 
was beginning to wane. It had been mainly due to adventitious 
circumstances, her name l3eing so nmch in people's mouths, her 
friendship with editoi*s, and many causes. An enigma, Greville 
calls it in his biting cynicism, but nevertheless acknowledges 
that hundreds were paid for her books ; that they were trans- 
lated into French and German and made popular in the States. 
All this was now to cease. The public had suddenly tired, 
and publishers were beginning to figlit shy of her ladyship's 
three-volume dulness. The poor lady could not read aright 
the reluctance shown by Colburn and Longman to continue the 
supply, and kept on pestering tliem with manuscripts which 
cost her many a sleepless night when the lights were out 
cand the guests departed to their downy pillows. 

To add to her difficulties, she had in an evil hour allowed 
hersell' to br (hawn into accepting the post of editor or 
editiess of Heath's Book of Beauti/y one of the many annuals 
then in fashion, " trasliy tilings for which all the beauty, 
taste ami talent of London were laid imder contribution, and 
by means of notoriety, puffing and stuffing, and untiring 
industry, and i)nicti?ing on the vanity of some and the good- 
nature of otlieis tlir end is advanced." Tlie rage for these 
l)Ooks was, hoNVi'Voi-, at one tinu* e(|ual to any run of the 
l)resent day. The public could not get enough of them until 
the demand created a ghil, and then came the inevitable decline 
which was pn)i)ably <lue to the appearance of tlie perio<licals. 
Heath's Jiunh <ff liftnUy^ wliicli was a really charming pro- 
duction, lasted until 1S40. TIh' jxnt raits of the fashionable 
beauties were illustrated in a manner we could not now have 
at an\' i)rice. There were contributions from some irood 
writers, jjoetiy, stoiies, imaginary conversations. Th(»re was 
plenty of mateiial, j^rinted on lovely satin paper and boimd 
elegantlv in silk, either blue or brown. I have some volumes 
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of these books before me now, one for 1837, another for 1843, 
etc. The first is the best, but it is wonderful to note the 
contrast in the appearance and dress of the women to those 
of the present day. How sweet and feminine they were, 
with their pretty, gentle faces and soft curls. Their dress, 
too, so modest and airy with the clouds of tulle and lace. It 
was not wonderful that they made conquests so easily. There 
were no complaints then that men wouldn't marry, they 
were only too eager to secure these sweet creatures. If, 
liowever, the portraits are most of them charming, so much 
praise cannot be given to the letterpress. The amount of 
silliness and vapid nonsense written in prose and verse in 
these elegant annuals is appalling. Nor is this astonishing— 
fifty-three contributions had to be supplied ! As may be 
imagined, they could not all be good. In the early volumes 
there are some fugitive pieces by Barry Cornwall, Moore, Dr 
Beattie, stories by Lytton Bulwer, and other excellent wri tew; 
but even these seem to feel half ashamed of the company they 
are in. While Lady Blessington occupied the editor*s chair, 
slie made unceasing applications to every literary man, 
woman and child of her acquaintance to furnisli copy for the 
Book of Beauty, Every new acquaintance was put under 
re(|uisition, the principal quality necessary being not tlic 
morit of the writers but the quality of their station. In the 
volume for 1843 seventeen titled authors and authoresses con- 
tiibuted their noble names. Amongst them we find two 
marquises and a marchioness. Who would grudge a guinea a 
yeui- to have such a galaxy ? When any of her recruits failcii, 
Lady Blessington fell back upon her nieces, Jfarguerite ami 
Ellen Power,^ who were always ready to turn ott'at a moment's 
notice any amount of *' lines " on Lady Mary s angelic fea- 
tures or the Honourable Jane's transcendant loveliness: whih* 
for stories she could rely on her own facile pen. An end, how- 
ever, came to these vapid productions; even the aristocmtic 
authors grew stale. The public would have no morr of the 

' Kllen PowtT luiirried Mr Henderson. Marijnerite dicil iinin.irriecl. Tii thfi 
volume of letters published after his death, Charles Dickens pays nhi;,'li triinite t'» 
the sweet disposition and generous character uf Marguerite, whose early death 
Ttained him much. 
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Imaginary Conversations or of Mrs S. C. Hall's Irish donkey 
boys, and the whole thing collapsed. Heath died insolvent, 
heavily in debt to Lady Blessington. So far as slie was 
in question it was all round a failure, involving her in 
great pecuniar}- loss and all manner of annoyance, (juarrels 
with publishers, jealousy of rival authors and authoresses, 
enormous corresix)ndence, and much ill will. Her life in 
fact was rendered misei'able. 

Another means of adding to her income had now to be 
found, and for the moment this was supplied by the pro- 
prietoi-s of the Daily News, a paper just started (184G), under 
excellent management — Charles Dickens as editor, John 
Forster in the literary department, while Lady Blessington 
was entrusted with the doings of fashionable society. For 
this she asked £800 per year, which was thought too much, 
and she was offered and accepted £260 for six months. 
Dickens threw up the editorship, to which Forster suc- 
ceeded. His straightforward character was adverse to job- 
bing of anj'^ kind, even when it was to help a friend. And 
although it pained him sorely, he cancelled the engagement 
with Lady Blessington at iIk* end of the six months. All 
this time Count D'Orsay had l)een pui-suing his course of 
fashionable frivolity : his coats wei-e the admiration of the 
dandies: his horses were as well groomed, his tilbury as 
well appointed as if no duns were daily clamouring for 
payment at the doors of Gore House. In 1«S41 his 
liabilities had reached the enormous sum of £107,000, of 
which about £S0,000 was secured on the Blessincrton estate. 
The utmost patience ha<l lieen shown towards him l»y Stulz, 
to whom he owe<l a falailous sum, as also to Hoby, whose 
fame in a certain i)attern of boot he had made. It was 
this last, however, who had tln^ ingratitude to arrest his 
benefactor as he was walking in a ))air of the identical 
Bluehei*s. Having done this much, Hoby relented, and allowed 
his debtor to remain at large on the condition of giving up 
cerbvin secuiities. Aftei* this warning as to the i)erhdy of 
those he had benefited b}' his custom, the Count considered 
it wouM be wiser to remain in the safe seclusion of Gore 
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House, whither he removed from his apartments. The doors 
were kept safely locked except on Sundays,. and the Count 
took his daily exercise in the garden, until that day came round, 
when he once more appeared in the Park, in all the elegance 
of a perfect and unpaid-for costume. Some ill-natured 
person had, however, the malice to hint that time was 
beginning to tell upon the handsome Adonis. He was 
reminded in Frasers Magazine " that a dozen yeai's or more 
had passed since Byron had called him a cupidon cUcJiaine, 
and that he was nearer to that bourne whence no traveller 
returns, by what Tacitus would call iiicjens ftpatmm Intmanae 
vitae" 

*' l>elievo me, dear Count, that twelve years do not pass, 
And leave not some signs as they go : 
Tlit'y may fly with tlie wings of the hawk— but, alas I 
They are marked by the feet of the crow." 

One good result was attained by the Count's imprison- 
ment. For the first time in his life this incarnation of 
selfishness realised that he must put his shoulder to the 
wheel if he wanted to regain the dear delights of the outer 
world. Unfortunately he found, as many others have done, 
that while he was sipping the flowers of pleasure, his 
chance of the tangible goods of life had escaped him. He 
was too old for diplomacy ; too fine a gentleman for a states- 
man's secretary — even a consulship was refused. Failing these 
genteel employments, our Count turned his attention to 
modelling and painting, and in the last he made his mark. In 
a short time he executed one hundred and fifty portraits of 
his friends and celebrities, including some of undoubted merit. 
One of the best was of the Duke of Wellinofton. 

It was too late, however, for even this source of ineonie 
to be of any real use in stemming the crash which was close 
at hand. Troubles came faster and thicker on the doome<l 
household. In 1S4S the terrible Irish famine put the 
crowning touch to Lady Blessington's ruin. Since LS47 she 
had earned nothing bj' her pen; the dooi's had to be lockeci 
against her creditors as well as the Count's, and she too only 
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went abroad on a Sunday. In tlie spiintr of 1849 a sheriH\s 
officer succeeded in makincj <^ood his entrance, and put in an 
execution at the suit of Howell & James for a comparatively 
small sum. This wjus, however, only the bei^innin<j. Credi- 
tors flocked in on all sides, bills were overdue at the bank 
and bonds were out in all directions. Count D'Orsay fled 
precipitately, leaving Lady Blessington to bear the brunt of 
the storm. A few hurried arrant^fements were made. The 
sacrifice of Gore House and its contents was insisted uix)n, 
and as soon Jis this was agreed to Lady Blessington and 
her nieces took farewell of all their former greatness. A 
few faithful friends, the true-hearted John Forster amongst 
the number, came at night-time to say farewell, and to help, 
as far as in their power, the needs of these forlorn ladies, 
who were only allowed to take a few necessaiy articles of 
clothing with them on their journey. What a contrast to 
Lady Blessingtons luxurious progresses of former days. 
Their destination wjis Paris, where they joined the Count, 
who had taken rooms. Soon the papers announced the sale 
of the costly eHects. ** Magnificent furniture, rare porcelain, 
marble, bronzes, je^^^Jllery, services of rieh-chased silver and 
silver-gilt plate, .superbly-fitted <l]essing-case, collection of 
ancient and modern pictures,^ fine engiavings, extensive library 
of upwards of 5000 volumes and other useful ettects, the pro- 
perty of the Right Hon. the Countess uf Blessington, retiring 
to the Continent." The auction, which took place May 10th, 
1849, was an event in the world of fashion. The rooms were 
crowded. The arm-chair in which the hostess used to sit was 
occupied by somr .lew broker, 'busily engaged in examining 
a marble hand e.xtended on a book," the tiii;:ersol* which were 
modelled from a cast of those ol* thr now absent mistress.- 
Everywhere wen* to be seen the friends who had Ijeen 
h(d)!tiiei^ of the house and enjoyed its profuse hospitality. 

' Liuly llle^Nsiiij^ton's ]N»rtruit I>y L;i\vnii<« (as h» iv >ht\vii) \v;i.s .sold to L<»nl 
HtTtfonl for Ji'-yn*. It li;ul oriirinJiHy <">t -L>'J. Lonl lilessi!i;,'toii'8 iMntniit 
liroULfht I'tJS. 

-' Mr Miuldiii, wlm was jircscnt at tlic aiKtioii, cominciits on the want <»f 
feeling shown. " IVoph- jMikcd the furnitun , |»ull»»I aUout the objects uf art unil 
8onie made jokes on I lie .-cene." 
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Lady Blessington's French man servant wrote to her that 
the only person who seemed to be at all affected was Mr 
Thackeray — ''il avait lea larmes dams les yeux." This 
indifference on the part of the former guests wa« after 
all but natural, such friendships being mere social con- 
tracts of nnitual entertainment which cease with the 
circumstances which call them into existence; nor can 
promiscuous hospitality, such as prevailed at Gore House, 
ever expect more than a passing recognition. Each invited 
guest feels the feast has been made not for him but for 
everyone, and treats his host a<5cordingly. Both Lady 
Blessington and Count D'Oi-say knew their world thoroughly, 
and expected but little from it. In her Night Tlunvghtts there 
occurs these passages, " When the sun shines on you, you see 
your friends. It requires sunshine to be seen by them to 
advantage — while it lasts we are visible to them, when it is 
gone and our horizon is overcast, they are invisible to us." 
Again, " Friends arc the thermometers by which we may judge 
the temperature of our fortunes." If Lady Blessington had 
ever doubted the truth of this fact, she experienced full con- 
lirmation of its accuracy from the hand of Louis Najx)leoii, 
who in his days of adversity had received the most exten- 
sive liospitality and assistance from both the Count and her- 
self. His return was now a lukewarm reception and an 
invitation to dinner. In spite of this douche from the 
President, as he then was, Lady Blessington*s mercurial spirits 
revived in " frivolous Paris." This was in a measure due to 
the irood result the auction had on her affaii*8 — the sum of 
eleven thousand pounds net being realised, while her whole 
liability was tifteen. There was a hope that, given some 
prudence and the re-establishment of rents in Ireland, her 
embarrassment niiglit only be temporary. With revived 
si)irits she took an apjirtment in the Hue du Cirque, Champs 
Elysees, into which she intended to remove, accompanied by 
her nieces and the Count, when, without much preparation, 
she was summoned to another life. The sudden seizure 
resembled, curiously, that of Lord Blessington some twenty 
years previous. She had returned from dining with the Due 
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and Duches.se de Guiehe/ and went to rest without com- 
plaining; early next morning she was seized with spasms 
of the heart, and died in a few houi-s. It does not appear that, 
beyond much hysterical demonstration, D'Orsay was affected. 
His vapourings over his loss are somewhat disgusting. She 
was to me a mother, he would say — perhaps he meant mother- 
in-law, but his wife had long since made ties of another sort 
for hei^elf, so efforts in that direction would have been more 
than useless. He lingered on in Paris, trying vainly to 
induce Louis Napoleon to give him an appointment of some 
sort, but in vain. After a little he was overtaken by a 
malady which precluded all hoi>e of recovery. The loss of 
his limbs must have been a sad trial to this weak, frivolous 
being; but in his time of need women who had tilled up his 
hours of ease ministered to his wants. He was tenderly 
nursed by the Duche.s.se de Grammont (his sister) and by 
Marguerite Power, who devote<l herself to his service. 
Tliackeray saw the Count before this illness seized upon him 
and has left a livel}^ sketch of the '' cuj^idon dechn'nKi'' in 
his apartment, which served for afrlirr and sleeping- room. 

" I went to see poor D'Orsay yesterday. He has got an 
oieliav not far from his sisters liou.se, and he has tilled it with 
pictures, looking-glas.ses, trophie.s, and a thousand gimcracks. 
His bed is in the comer, surmounted by a medallion of Lady 
niessington, a view of her tomb, the star and sword of the 
Kmperor Napoleon, and a crucitix. He sleeps as a child, and 
looks with a happy admiration at the most awful pictures 
liung up of his own painting, and at his sUitues and busts, in 
which he possibly has some assistance. He has <lonr one of 
Laiiiartine, who has composed a copy of verses to his own 
bust, of which he says that the passer-by regarding it — (it is 
to be on his own tonii>) — will ask, Who is that ( Is he a 
statesman i Is he a wanior .' Is he a pn)phet .'' Is he a 
priest!* Is he a tribune of the people :* Is he an Adonis? 
Meanintj that he is everv <»ne of these thiiiirs. An<l these 
mad verses written by a madman, D'Orsay says, are the 
linest verses that ever were written in the world, ihu iruerite 

* Xci»licw to Count D*Oi>ay. 
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has translated them in the finest translation ever made, and 
the bust is the grandest that ever wasn't made by an amateur. 
Are we mad too, I wonder ? " 

Lady Blessington was buried temporarily in the vaults 
of the Madclaine, but later removed to the churchyard of 
Chambourccy, St Germain en Laye. Here she reposes. In 
the mausoleum upon which Count D^Orsay devoted so much 
of his time for more than two years, there is a spacious 
chamber containing two sarcophagi, for D'Orsay lies there 
also. 

The portraits of Lady Blessington were legion — almost 
every painter of note in her time wished to " limn " her lovely 
face and form. Lawrence, whose presentment is here repro- 
duced, gives us a charming representation; Chalon's is full 
of grace, and Borall's portrait, as Francesca, was lovely as 
either. Besides these there are endless sket<5hes and minia- 
tures; Maclises spirited drawing in the Fraserian Gallery 
must not be fonyotten. 
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wealthy patron, Mr Blake. Like all young actors, his goal 
was London, where his kinsman, O'Grady, introduced him to 
Garrick, who, however, did not engage him. He excelled in 
Irish parts, such as Major 0' Flaherty in "The West Indian," 
and the Irish always quoted him as their best actor. His 
popularity was unbounded. 

" Visions of old Owenson," says one who knew him well, 
" why float ye before our eyes ? Years have passed, a long 
segment of human life has gone since last we saw you, but 
your goodly figure rises in white-headed, red-nosed beauty 
before our mental optics, fresh as a daisy in spring ; still ring 
in our ears the glorious choruses of your songs — amatory, 
convivial, political, jocular and uproarious — in all the dialects 
of Ireland, from the antique ililesian down to the disguised 
English of Connaught. Various and miscellaneous were your 
stores." One of his most popular songs ran : — 

" I lave luy pate to Darl)y Tate, 

My face to the O'Cii-adys ; 
And I lave my legs to Daniel Boggs, 

To tlaunt among the ladies. 
Su ^lodereen a-roo, a-roo, a-roo — 

Moclereen a-roo — a-roo, afandy. " 

Fortune smiled fitful I3' upon the young actor, who was 
eager to mount the ladder of fame. In an evil hour he 
allowed himseli* to undertake the management of a music- 
hall, or place of entertainment, in Dublin, and with the usual 
result — <lebts, diiliculties, followed by lawsuits, which dis- 
sipated any profits, soon plunged him into a hopeless straggle, 
which listed many yeai;?, crushing the very life of the poor, 
(juiet Mrs Owenson' who had run away from her Shropshire 
home with the handsome yoiuig actor. We first make the ac- 
(juainlauer of the two little girls in the rambling, old-fjishioned 
house in Dublin where poor Mrs Owenson spent her siul 
day.*=. TIk' whole scene is so instinct with life as to be 
almost a living j^ieture. ** My sister and myself," writes 
La<ly Morgan, " were one day playing in the court in front 

' She was JaiK- .Nfill «»f tlic family of the Mills of Hawkesley. 
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of our dreary house when a noddy ^ drove up to the gate 
and a pai-son stepped out, carrying a green bag under one 
arm, and a huge book and a little portmanteau in the 
other. We ran on before him as lie advanced, and tlie 
noddy man ran after him, holding out an English sixpence 
between his thumb and finger, and crying, * Is it wid a tester 
you put me off? And I come from Stoneybatter wid ye . . . 
and that is worth the hould thirteen- any day in the year, 
and you a pai-son, reverend sor.* * I'll give you no more,' 
said the reverend sor, while tve paused with our hands 
behind our backs and our eyes raised to the parson. 
* Then I'll have ye before the court of conscience,' was the 
reply, when his reverence, accidentally crushing the bag under 
his arm, a sound was emitted from a pair of bagpipes. Fear- 
ing the pipes were injured, he drew thera from the bag, and 
played a few notes of Moloney's jig, which struck the man 
and the children as magic music. * Will ye give us a little 
more af ye plaze ? ' His reverence complied. The children 
danced, the noddy man fell in, the servants rushed out and 
began to dance too. When the music stopped the ecstatic 
charioteer held out the sixpence, saying, * Plaze, your 
reverence, take it ; by the piper that played before Moses, 
I could not touch a farthin'. Sure I would drive ye back 
to Stoneybatter for nothin* at all save a tune on your 
beautiful pipes.' ' 

Says Tliackeray, " Is not this like a bit of Sterne ? " 
Tlic poor Shropshire lady found the struggle too hard for 
licr quiet nature, and while her husbjind was fighting against 
the buffets of evil fortune, she slowly faded out of life, her 
one sorrow tlie leavin*^ of lier two friendless little irirls. Slie 
could not have liad much confidence in an eri-atic genius like 
Owenson fulfilling the <lif!icult position of guardian to a child 
such as Sydney had already sliown herself, but at first he did 
the l)est thing in placing both cliildren at an excellent school 
kept by a French Huguenot lady, Madame Terson, at Clontarf, 

^ Xcxldy was tlic vi'hicle used in Dublin. It was in shape something like a 
jihacton, ha\ in;j: a flap in front. There was a stand of noddys in College Green, 
round Kinj; William's statue. 

2 The English shilling was thirteen pence. 
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near Dublin. Unfortunately, after a few years, this lady 
dying, they were removed to another, and finally taken home. 
Troubles wei-c coining fast and thick upon the poor gentle- 
man player. He had l>een driven from Fishamble Street by 
Daly, the rival manager, and had engaged in a disastrous 
speculation at Kilkenny, with the result tlmt he had, in the 
phrase then common, to go into "hiding," leaving his two 
daughters and their maid, the faithful Molly, who had been 
their nui-se, to bear the brunt of angry creditors, iind the humili- 
ation of being refused re-admittance to iirs Anderson's school. 
This condition of affairs, wliich would have crushed most girls 
of her age, seems to liave roused all the energy latent in 
Sydney's character, and brouglit out all that was best in her 
nature. Her letters to her father, encouraging and consoling 
him, her tender, motherly care for her young sister who is to 
l)e shielded from all *' rou<jh work," her humorous sket'Ches of 
Molly — all this fills the readci- with admiration for this young 
creature, barely sixteen, who sets herself up as the saviour of 
the fixmily. Aide toi le del t^ddertf is an old motto which 
perhaps Sydney Owenson had written in her copyl)ook at 
Madame Terson's, and now was to pro\ e. An old friend 
of the family, an excellent clergyman, was touched by the 
generous spirit of the giil. lir exerted himself in her behalf, 
and procure<l her a situation as governess in the family of 
Mrs Featherstonehaugh,' of l*iacklin Castle, in the County 
Westmeath. In a letter to her father she <lescribes her first 
introduction to the family, it is a delightful picture, graphic- 
ally touched otr. A farewell danee was given by her French 
dancing-master, ilonsieur Fontaine, in her honour, at which 
she danced until the horn of the coach which was to convey 
her to Westmeath was heard soun«ling at the top of the 
street: then all was hurrv and confusion. She had no time 
to change her .short white muslin skirt, nor her white shoes 
with sandals. A cloak was thi'own over her linery, a Ijonnet 
was crushed upon her head. an«l she and her bundle wei^* 
handed in charge to thr guard. Her appearance must 

' Tlie ii.inu' can Im- spilt «. itli. i l'«:itlicrstoiu- ov h\*atlici'>toneh:itigh.-~L(ldy 
Morgan *s M' moirs. 
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certainly have startled Mrs Featherstoneliaugh, but it seems 
to have made no impression unfavourable to the new arrival ; 
slie was received most kindly, and from that time treated 
ijuite as one of tlie family. 

The Featlierstonehaughs always moved to Dublin for the 
winter season. They had a handsome house in Dominic 
Street, and saw much society, both fashionable and litei-ary. 
The friends Sydney made under their roof were excellent 
x'ungs in the ladder she was beginning already to ascend. 
She was not of a nature that would be content with taking 
5X back seat, and her powers of fascination soon were re- 
cognised. Few governesses, indeed, are endowed with her 
social talents, and it is possible that, in a steady-going 
English family, they would not have been allowed scope for 
so much display. Her experiences are in curious contrast 
with those of Charlotte Bronte. Sydney, however, had the 
rare gift of knowing how to accept kindness and to be grateful 
for good intentions. In living with others, especially in a more 
or less dependent situation, this is a grand secret for happiness. 
y[y Owenson, who had a great deal of Irish pride in his 
nature, was hurt at seeing his child in what he considered an 
inferior po.sition. He obtained her a post more worthy of her 
talents, as companion and reader to the Dowager Lady Jloira. 
Sydney, however, would not accept the post. She was 
attached to her pupils, a favourite with everyone, and per- 
fectly happy. Moreover, she had already entered upon her 
real vocation. Fiiod by reading an account of -\Iiss Burney's 
clandestine publication of Krcllan^ Sydney resolved to emu- 
late so excellent an example. The result, in the tii-st instance, 
was somewhat disappointing. Her first novel, >S7 Chi\r} (\\i\ 
not, like K>'rliim, lake the woi'ld b}- storm : but then we must 
rrinciiibcr slio had not a father to srcrrtly pull tlir wires. 
All tilings taken into consi(k'rati(»ii, it was surprising how, 
with no one to help her, Sydney succeeded in finding a ])ub- 
lislier willinir to undertake the risk. It is true she dcrive(l 
no advantage beyond a few copies. Still she had made the 
tirst ste]). and, as sju' was a (|uiek writer, she followed it up 

' St Cluii- ua> publislud in l^UM. 
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by a second venture, which was more successful. The Novice 
of St Dominic, which was published by subscription, wa» 
brought out by Sir Richard Philips, of St Paul's Churchyard, 
a well-known bibliopole. It made a certain mark, was well 
received, and when he was dyin^:, Pitt had it read to him 
three times over. It would not repay perusal now. 

Miss Owenson having finally determined to adopt literatures 
as her profession, and finding that leisure to Ciirry out her- 
intention was absolutely necessary, she, with much sorro\i^ 
on both sides, took leave of her kind friend, Mrs Feather- 
stonehaugh, and the pupils, to whom she had never been a, 
governess in the true sense of the word. She returned to 
her father's house, and occupied herself diligently \\\i\\ the 
production of the book with which her name is principally 
associated — The Wild Irish Girl. 

Sydney Owenson, at this period of her life, before the 
world and flattery had spoiled her, seems to have been a very 
attractive girl. Thackeray, witli a gallantry rather unusual 
in his utterances towards the nation, declares that it is easy 
for an Irishwoman to be charming ; he ad<ls, " and this young 
Irishwoman was good-looking, (juick, impulsive, not without 
a streak of genius, desirous of pleasing and of being pleased, 
singing Irish songs, playing the Irish harp, telling droll 
stories, amusing society by her vivacity and harmless vanity, 
and overshadow hu I no one by any t.*minent superiority.'' ** We 
cannot but admire," adds 'i'hackeray, and praise from his 
sharp pen is worth having, *' tlie prudencci and energy with 
which this mere z^v\ iirst uo«.'s out as a iroverness, then 
resolves to imitate Miss Ijurney to rcliL^ve lier improvident 
father ; how she does not allow the flattery of social and literary 
success to enervate her ami cause her to relapse into idleness, 
because she has the facile luxury of great houses open to her." 

Thackeray, who seems to have studied Sydney's character 
closely, admits that she ///?7r^/ /'/vv/v, but kei)t out of scrapes. 
Her prudent ctmduct in this regar<l he ascri I )es altogether to 
her having an KiKjIis/t ninllai'. Wherever the prudence came 
from, the flirting was of Irish giowtli. Except the Spanish, 
no women flirt so prettily as do Irisliwomen. "They begin," 
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says an English writer, *' in tlieir cradles ; it comes, in fact, as 
second nature, and forms part of the desire to be all tilings to 
all men vvhicli predominates in the Celtic nature." Sydney 
had been coquetting all her life. She was a mere school-girl 
when Dermody, the craz3% handsome, rhyming pvuttije of her 
father, fell madly in love with her. It is said she returned 
his affection, but that his wild, fantastic notions as to tlie 
marriage tie, or rather no tie, presented an insuperable ob- 
stacle, and in the end drove the poet to the solace of the 
native beverage. Sydney, if she were in love with him, soon 
recovered. She flirted with everyone — from the Viceroy to 
tlie crossing-sweeper. Even over the dry, English publisher, 
Sir Kichard Philips, she at once threw her lasso, and drew him 
into her net. Their correspondence is all veiled flirting ; her 
letters full of brightness and coquetry, his somewhat anti- 
(fuated. He addresses her, in a tone of high-flown gallantry, 
as " (( dear, bewitching, ddadivg syren." 

Sydney, however, was not to be caught by sweet words. 
She had a very keen eye to her own interest, and when Sir 
Richard hesitated as to accepting The Wild Insh Girl on 
tlie score of its decidedly advanced national tendency (Lady 
3Iorgan was all her life a staunch patriot), the plucky 
authoress lost no time in applying to Johnson (Miss Edge- 
wortli's publislior), who oHered three hundred pounds for the 
lK>ok. When Sir Richard heard this his hesitation vanished. 
He put forward his prior claim, and secured the right of 
publishing, but he had to advance his term.s, or his bewitch- 
in;: svron would have deserted him. The book caused a 
fiirorr. It went to seven editions, was translated into 
French, and praised to excess. " Hooks,'' says Miss Julia 
KavanaHi, " have their vouth like women and men — 
a vouth which is ahvavs enchantincr." The Wild Irifih 
a ill possessed this charm. It was full of faults, yet its 
romantic interest, its improbabilities and its enthusiasm 
gaine<l it a popularity far better written books could not 
c<jmmand. 

Its plunomenal success was due more to the fact that the 
Irish (juestion was one ol' supreme interest than to its own 
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intrinsic merits. It has not borne the test of time, and it is 
almost impossible now to read it without weariness. 

The Wild Irish Girl, however, quite satisfied the generation 
for which it was written, and placed its writer at once in the 
coveted position of a fashionable novelist. When she went 
to London, which she did at the instance of her publisher, she 
was made the lion of the moment, and was invited here, there 
and everjrwhere by persons of rank and fashion. 

At that time there was flourishing in society a certain 
animated little old lady, who gave Sunday parties in Burling- 
ton Street, who was a link between the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Lady Cork, as Miss Monckton, had been one 
of Mrs Montagu's Blue-stocking Club, had known Mrs Delany 
and Fanny Burney, Oliver Goldsmith and the Homecks, 
been called a pretty little dunce by Dr Johnson, and had 
been painted by Sir Joshua in a pastoral attitude, seated in a 
garden, a dog at her feet. This remarkable old lady had 
retained her ardour for company and the enjoyments of life, 
and her zest for society was as keen as when, sixty years 
previous, she had gone to a fancy ball as an Indian Sultana, 
attended by four blacks.^ Mr Luttrell, the wit, likened her 
to a shuttlecock, " all cork and feathers," while others specu- 
lated in an unfeeling fashion uix)n her great age. - This 

'At Mrs Cornely's nia.st|uerade, February 20th. 1770, Miss Mtjiicktoii, Lortl 
Galway's daughter, appeared in the character of an Indian Sultana, in a hjIh.* of 
cloth of gold, and a ricli veil. The seams of lier habit \vi;re embrcidered with 
precious Htones, and she had a niagnific*ent cluster of diamonds on her liead. The 
jewels slie wore were valued at i;3(»,C00. 

-John Wilson Croker, who had an ill-natured fancy ft»r convictinir women of 
suppressing or falsifying tlieir ages (in them not an unpardonabh* failing), gave 
liiniself endless trou))le to investigate the actual trutli as to Lady Cork's age. In 
1S35 he discovers that in hMl(fv» Ptrrat^r* tlie date has been mis-stated, and in 
1830, when she wrote liim a most charming little note inviting him to dinner on 
her ninetieth birthday, this captious critic's only idea w.is t<» <-onvict ht-r i<leH. 
• I found," he says, "by the register of St James's Tarisli, thatshtj hjid understated 
her age by one year." Lady Morgan is likewise accustd by Cyrus Ked<lina «'f 
concealinj; her age, as if that were a heinous <itfi'nce. " i never could get at it." 
he says, an<l then he <lescribes how he fished to elicit some (rlue. OntMlay. wlini 
visitini,' Lady Morgan, she told him the Countess of Morhy had just left. "I 
wish I had seen her," remarked Hedding. • I knew lur when >he was I^uly 
Boringdon. She must l)e about y<»uragt'.' • I don't know her age." 'MUdir 
than you f " ** I don't know." "The time I speak of w.is l»«twtMn ISll awl 
ISIL* *• I d(m*t know her age.'* So he a<lds. "1 couM make n«»thing by tli«r 
motion." And why should he ? 

* L«xlge gives the date of lier birth 17J7 ! 
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lady invited to her house all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, no matter what was their creed, party or calling. 
Provided they could contribute in any way to the genei*al 
amusement, they were free of her hospitality, and most 
diverting stories ran round society as to hrr pui*suit of lions, 
and her methods of making them perform. ^ Her gatherings 
were somewhat of an olla i^odrida, as it was well known she 
would have invited a half-naked savage to her parties if by 
so doing she could make people talk. For the rest, she was a 
most interesting personality, having such a distinct connection 
witli tlie past century. She had often been to the Court of 
Marie Antoinette, and had never forgotten what the old 
Frincesse de Joinville had told her, that hi profnrt/' was the 
beauty of old age. She therefore always di-essed in white, 
wearing a white crape cottage bonnet and a white satin shawl, 
trimmed with tlie finest point lace. She was never seen with 
a cap, and although so old, her complexion, which was really 
white and pink, not put on but her own, was most beautiful. 

The fii-st time that Sydney presented herself at Lady Cork s 
assembly, she was so overcome with nervousness as to be 
hardly able to ascen«l the marble staircase with its gilt balus- 
trades. She felt, she said, like Maurice Quill at the battle of 
Vittoria, who wished some of his greatest enemies were kicking 
him down Dame Street. The kind reception of her hostess soon 
dispelled this feeling, and made her (juite at home. She was 
presented to one givat pei*sonage after anotlier with a flourish 
which savoured somewhat of the show-woman exhibitin«>^ a 
dancing dog or monkey. "' AUons, 'inn(h nmlsrJli*^ parb'z done. 
Vtnifi allcz ron\ inc'stflttnie.^ tfonine clb' imrlr. Now, mv dear, 
fancy you are at home, and take oft' the Irish brogue for us. 
She does it inimitably. Ah. where is Sheri«lan ? Let someone 
go and find Shrritlan. That's Monk Lewis over there. Yon 

' A very aimi-in:/ sti»ry is that of Ludy Cork laarini:. <»n the iuori)in<;of one of 
her u«istnihlits, that Sir Aiitlioiiy Carlisle, the fashi.m.ihltj hurj^'e*!!! of the day, 
ha<l just «iisst( tctl anil pnstrved the fi-male dwarf. C«c< heiiie. The iieWM stm- 
irested to her lady>hii» that this iiii:;ht afford aniUsciiKiit for her jjfUests of a 
totally n«»Vfl d»«^erii»'i«»ii. She jtosted <»ff to Sir Andrew, who was out. Lady 
<^'<»rk then askt-d th«- s.-rvant for the little child. '* There's no child here, ina'am." 
• r>iit I mean the child in th«- Inittle." "Oh. this is n<<tthe place where we bottle 
the children, ma'am : that's in the master's workshop." 
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have heard of him, but you mustn't read his books. They are 
exceedingly naughty." After this Sydney's Irish hai'p was 
brought in, and she was asked to exliibit. Her nei*vousness 
liad, however, returned. The large pier glasses which lined 
the walls of the room reflected her solitary little figure 
surrounded by a gaping crowd of strangers, all waiting for 
her Irish howl. ^ She was on the brink of tears, and the howl 
was a failure. At supper, however, she revived. Sir Kemble, 
who came late, addressed her (drawing at the same time a 
copy of The Wild Irish Girl from his pocket), — 

" Little girl, why did you write such nonsense, and where 

did you get those d d hard words ? " This extraordinary 

rudeness roused the Celtic nature, and with a flash of her 
blue eyes, Sydney answered, — 

"Sir, I wrote as well as I could, and I got the hard 
words out of Johnson's dictionary." Sydney, who by the way 
was not a little girl but a fully-fledged young lady, scored by 
this quickness of repartee, and the story was repeated at all 
the clubs, adding greatly to her prestige. She had more invita- 
tions than she could accept ; Lady Charleville, the Marchioness 
of Abercorn, and her first patroness, Lady Cork, made much 
of her, and their example was followed by the lion hunters of 
the day, who vied with each other in paying her every 
jittention, so that it would have required a head of marble to 
keep cool upon her young shoulders. Nevertheless, we find 
her letters to home most natural in her enjoyment of these 
honours — and who would not have enjoyed such distinctions 
as compliments from royalty itself ? — and at the same time 
there is the same warm interest in every household detail, 
the same loving care of sister Livy, and respectful attentions 
to her father, which proves her heart was untouched by her 
rise in the world. One of the most charming features in 
Sydney Owenson's character was her intense afiection for her 
sister Livy, untinged as it was by one spark of jealousy of 

' L:uly Cork's drawing-room \va.s cluiriuingly arranged ; it was literally tilW 
with flowers und large looking-glasses, which reached from the top of the room 
to thtr lx)ttoni. At the base was a brass railing, within which were flow^r^s 
svhicli, rt rttftod in the glass, had a very pretty effect. 

Hecollectioiis of LaUY CLEMENTINA IJaCKEs>. 
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her very superior attractions. Tlie younger Miss Owenson 
was both beautiful and highly gifted. Her delicate health, 
sensitive nature and remcarkable beauty unfitted her for 
making the same struggle for success as did Sydney, who was 
eminently suited for the more rough-and-ready work of life. 
It was, therefore, fortunate that the more retiring younger 
sister, early in her career, secured the affections of an excel- 
lent man with ample means to give her every comfort, and 
what to her affectionate nature was especially welcome — a home 
for her father. As the wife of Sir Arthur Clarke, there was 
no more harassing cares for ** Livy*s future," and a great 
anxiety was shifted off Sydney's shoulders. She had, how- 
ever, trials on her own account. Mention has already been 
made of the flirting propensities which amused without touch- 
ing the heart of the volatile authoress. In the words of the 
old ballad, "All men were to her like sjiadows"; the suffer- 
ings of her victims troubled her in no wise. Her day, how- 
ever, came at last. There is no doubt that her affections were 
given to Sir Charles Ormsby, a man of position fortune and 
family, and that a marriage with him would have gratified 
her ambition and satisfied her heart. Tliat slie fully expected 
an offer from her lover is evident ; that he did not make it is 
inexplicable, as there is strong evidence that he was deeply 
attached to her. 

Seeing that Sir Charles, after going to the extreme verge of 
flirtation either would not, or could not, cross the brink, she 
most wiselv determined to break ofl'all intiiiiacv with a man 
who possessed .so faint a spirit; but this effort cost her mucli, 
and left traces through her life. It was when .sniartin<'- under 
this disappointment that a proposal ol* a very <lifferent character 
was made to hei-, and that she listened to it for a moment was 
no doubt (Un' to the wish .<^he had to escape from the scene of her 
mortification. Lady Abercorn,one ol* her newl^'-made friends, 
was fascinat<Ml ])y the brightness ami ch-vmiess of the Irish 
authoress. She and Lord Abercorn thouixht it would be de- 
lightful to have her as a perpetual visitor. Their children 
were all married, and this young lady would help them to get 
through tlK.'ir lonely hours. They were very great people, and 
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very kind people, and tlie offer was no doubt a good one : but 
Sydney, after some reflection, did not fall in with the pro- 
posal ; the idea of being an appendage to a great man's house- 
hold did not suit her. Slie was making an independent 
income, and liked her liberty better than hanging on to a 
noble patron ; but in the end her scruples were overcome. 
The Abercorns altered tlieir proposal to one less irksome. 
Slie was asked to spend a portion of each year either at 
Baronscourt or Stanmore Priory. Her friends persuaded her 
to accept this ; her father especially urged her to do so. He 
belonged to the time when patrons were necessary stepping- 
stones to fortune, and he was more of a snob than his clever, 
plucky daughter. He wished with all his heart to see his 
cliild in such a fine position, and his wish was gratified. Still, 
to say tl\e truth, it was ca mistake, this taking up of a gilded 
servitude, and Sydney soon tired of it. The position was 
accompanied by a thousand vexatious circumstances. The 
noble pair bickered constantly, and Miss Owenson was ex- 
pected to sit in the cross fire of their humours, and to find 
good spirits and sprightly conversation when they were dull. 
Tlicre were, of course, compensations. She had the advan- 
tage of tlie very best society, not alone courtly, but litei'aiy, 
and it was under Lady Alx'rcorn's auspices, and very much 
through her gentle ministrations, tliat Sydney at last landed 
in the safe harbour of matrimony. That she \vas a consum- 
mate flirt lier best friend cannot deny. The taste had grown 
since lier disappointment, and slie felt a pleasure in making 
the race sufter for the fault of one man. Sir Charles Mortran, 
however, was too much in earnest to allow this game to Ixj 
played with him. " I cannot let you make a shuttlecock of 
my heart for your amusement," he says in one of his letters, 
and this earnestness prevailed much with the coquette. But 
it would have gon<' hard with him had he not l)een helped by 
such an al)le ally. Heading between the lines of the biography, 
one can see that from the tirst Ladv Abercorn had set her heart 
on the marriage ol* her two proft'tjf's. At first Sydney took the 
matter much as a Joke, an<l although she accepted the doctor 
she lerl him such a tantalising dance that he 2>i'obably would 
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have broken away altogether only for her ladyship, who took 
the affair into her hands and settled it in a very sunnnary 
manner. One January moniing the young lady was sitting 
in her room at Baronscourt, when to her entered Lady Abercorn, 
and told her " to come upstairs and be married, lor there 
must be no more trifling, my dear Glorvina. . . ." And so 
Glorvina was led away to her patroness's dressing-room, where 
everything was prettily arranged for the ceremony — parson 
surpliced, bridegroom w^aiting, no possible chance of escajHi ; 
and in this wise was the Irish girl caught and caged. ^ 

Once married, the flighty little authoress made an excel- 
lent wife, and in all essential points the pair were admirably 
suited to one another. Sir Charles was sensible, clever and 
quiet ; his solid qualities were of infinite use in tempering her 
too redundant vivacity, which he kept in check. He advised 
Iier in all points, and occasionally overawed her. Her attach- 
ment to liim was decidedly strong and sincere, and they were 
a pleasiint, hosj)i table, happy couple, eminently social especially 
alter they cut the Gordian knot which bound them to their 
(listinouisJR'd patrons, and set up house for themselves in 
Dublin, lia\ iii^- a small house in Kildare Street, wliieli soon 
Ijccame known as a centre where society gathered. At that 
time there was a touch of foreign life in the little Irish cajiital, 
Mud a pleasant interchange of fun and frivolity, as when 
Lady Morgan, wishing to give an evening party, threw up the 
windows of liur drawing-room an<l invited her friends as they 
passed to join the revel. We hear of her at the X'iceregal 
i^aicties, wlien she scorned to appear in the necessary inii form 
of train and feathers, "preferring to glide al)out with her 
luxuiiant hair bound by a solid gold fillet, her face all anima- 
tion, and with a witty word for everyone." She was exceedingly 
vain ol' her toilet, being addicted to very prononrt' colours, 
lni;^ht blue satins, and much adonnnent of lace. Neither did 
she disdain to abandon the pen for the needle, and generally 
made hei- (jwii dresses. As may be imagined, she soon 

' 'i'liL- \vr<Min^' rinc: ^^as tc)0 larfrr. ond lK?fore the evcnin;,' tlie bri<l« liail ln>t it. 
It \\;i< IK vcr f'Mjiid. Sy«iney would not hear of Sir Ciiarlca rcplaciii},' it. I»y ulmt 
slic Tiiaiiil;iitu d \\<>nld l)c a sham wedding ring. 
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became a well-known character in Dublin, and always 
received an enthusiastic cheer when she appeared in the 
dress-circle at the theatre. Thackeray has immortalised her 
in his " with Lady Morgan drinking tea," and Moore has 
chronicled different pleasant dinners with Curran, Shiel, 
Edward Moore and the Clarkes. Lady Clarke was the chief 
attraction of the Kildare Street gatherings. The prettiness 
of the girl had developed into the beauty of the woman, to 
which she added conversational powers so superior to those of 
her novel-writing sister, that one cannot help suspecting 
that the work which went in the name of one was a joint 
production. A visitor to Dublin a few years later gives the 
following amusing account of the Morgan household : — " A 
number of pleasant people used to assemble of an evening in 
what has been called * Lady Morgan's snug little nutshell in 
Kildare Street.' When I first made the acquaintance of 
the lady of tlic house she was in the height of her popu- 
larity. I found her occupied in preparing for the Press her 
novel of The W Brians and the O'Flahertyfi, In this work, as 
she told me, I am made to figure as a certain Count — a great 
traveller — wliu made a trip to Jerusalem for the sole object 
of eating artichokes in their native country." 

The same writer ^ goes on to say : — 

" I once joined a group at a masquerade in which both 
sisters figured. Ljuly Morgan was a Maniuise of the Court 
of Louis X\'., a character which, from habit of her inter- 
larding her conversation with French epitliets, became quite 
natural to her. La<ly Clarke enacted the part of an Irish 
lady of the last eeiitiuy (m whom the Pope had bestowed the 
title of Countess of tlie Holy Empire. She wore a high- 
crowned liat, an<l that description of riding-habit called a 
* Joseph.' It was oF a bright snutt* colour, and had metal 
buttons as lar^^n- as crown pieces down the front. I personated 
a Macaroni of the same period, fresh from Italy; but I did 
not do justiee to my part, from the desire I had to catch some 
of the pleasant rirs wliieh tlie Irish countess was dealing out 
to all around. 

' I\t'i-nl lections of the Karl of Albemarle*. 
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" Lady Clarke used to sing some charming Irish songs. 
They were for the most part scjuibs on tlie Dublin society of 
the day. I find, from inquiries I have made, that not a copy of 
any of them is to be found. A verse of one of tliem, giving a 
sketch of the Irish metropolis of my day, runs somewhat 
thus : — 

' We're swarniing alive, 

Like bees in a hive, 
With talent and janious, and beantiful ladies. 

We've a Dnke in Kildare, 

And a Donnvbrook Fair, 
And if that wouldn't plaze yez, why nothing would plaze yez. 

We've jwets in plenty, 

l)ut not one in twenty 
Will stay in Ould Ireland to keep her from sinking ; 

They say they can't live. 

Where there's nothing to give. 
Och I what business have poets with ating and dhrinking.' 

" The authoress of Tlte Wild Irish Girly justly proud of 
her gifted sister Olivia, was in the habit of addressing every 
new-comer with, ' I must make you acquainted with my Livy.' 
She once used this form of words to a gentleman who had 
just been worste<l in a fierce encounter of wits with the lady 
in (piestion. * Yes, ma'am,' was the reply, * I happen to know 
your Livy, and I would to heaven your Livy was Tacitus.'" 

Sir Jolin Malcolm says that without having the preten- 
sions of lior l)ett<'r- known sister, she was far more witty, and 
(|uitc as agreeable. " I was never so entertained," he writes, 
•'as by this little, shy-looking woman playing and singing 
her own fmuiy songs. One, a parody of Miss Stephens' 
** Home, Swt'rt Horn*'," was made by Lady Clarke on IfoviCy the 
celebrated pastry-cook of Dublin, his vamc naturally lending 
itself to the panxly, — 

* No oni' makes pastry — makes pa.stry like Home. 

" She sani; it," Sir .lohn Malcolm declares, " delightfully, and 
was esj^ecially haj)j)y in the last verse. 

* All t/a' sweets of this world are centred in Uome,^ 
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" She has a thousand others of the same kind ; in one she 
most funnily describes her clever sister : — 

* She is, though I say it, an elegant artist, 
A Kadical . . . and a great Buonapartist.' " 

In a notice in the Atltenceum, mention is also made 
of Lady Clarke entertaining the company with snatches 
of old Irish songs, and reminiscences of the " Beggar s 
Opera." She had a fund of good spirits, and much dramatic 
talent. As her daughters grew up, she cultivated their 
musical gifts, and originated a series of clever performances 
by. marionettes or puppets, who performed operettas sung by 
the Misses Clarke. These were highlj^ popular, the Viceroy 
and his staff always attending. Lady Clarke occasionally 
wrote the prologue for * The Royal Operatic Marionette 
Theatre,* and excelled in this class of versification, which 
owes much to the dpi'opos of the illusions which are 
not so well understood by another generation. She had 
undoubtedly a talent of this sort. When the British 
Association visited Dublin in 1888, a most elaborate 
account of what was, in fact, a most brilliant gathering of 
savants apj)eared in the pages of the At h cm earn, which 
also chronicled the wise speeches of Drs Lardner and Coulter, 
Sir John Franklin and Professor Aijassiz from Xeufchatel. 

It seemed, however, there was another side to all this 
philosophy, and that the learned doctors were not insensible 
to the charms of the Irish ladies. Their surreptitious flirta- 
tions were very humorously described in a short poem calle<I 
'* Fun an<l Philosophy/* which appeared in the Aikmavnt 
when all was over. It was from the pen of Lady Clarke, aiul 
gives the " popular view *' of the intellectual gathering : — 

lliii;h for OuM Ireland I Oh, wouhl you require a land, 

Whvie iiR'n by nature are all quite the thing, 

Where pure his jK-roration has Uiught the whole nation 

To ti;,dit, love and reason, talk politics, sing i 

•Tis Tats mathematical, chemical, tactical. 

Knowing and practical, fanciful, gay. 

Fun and philosophy, supping anil sophistry, 
There's notliing in life that is out of his way 
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He ithakes light of optics, and sees through dioptrics, 
He's a dab at projectiles, — iie*er misses his man ; 
He's complete in attraction, and quick at reaction 
By the doctrine of chances he squares every plan. 
In hydi-aulics so frisky, the whole Bay of Biscay, 
But if it flowed with whisky, he'd stow it away. 
Fun and philosophy, supping and sophistry. 
There's nothing in life that is out of his wav. 

To him cross over, savant and philosopher, 

Thinking, God help them ! to bother us all ; 

But they'll find that for knowledge. His at our own college 

Themselves must inquire for — hed*^ dinners or ball. • 

There are lectures to tire, and good lodgings to hire, 

To all who require an<l have nioney to pay ; 

While fun and philosophy, supping and sophistry, 

IaicUcs and lecturing till u]) the day. 

Here's our dejeiiner ; put down your shilling, pray, 
See all the curious bastes after their feed.'- 
Lovely lips, Moore has said, must evermore be fed, 
So this is but suiting the word to the deed; 
Perhaps you'll be thinking that eating and drinking, 
Where wisdom sits blinkin'' is rather too <;av. 

But fun and philosnphN, supping and sophistry. 

Are all verv sensible thinics in their wav. 

So at the Kotundo, we all sorts of fun do. 

Hard hearts and pig-imn we melt in one tlame. 

For if love blows the bellows, our toui;h collecre fellows 

Will thaw into ra])ture at e.irh lovely ilame. 

There, too, Xf///.<c ap«»h»gy, tea tarts, taut«ilogy, 

Ale i^'iveii with /.ooln'^^v t«» «'rave and ira\. 

Thu>? fun and philn>n|iiiy, supping and sophistry, 
Send all to I'^nglantl h<»nu', happy and gay. 

Fioiii the tiiiu* of hei* iinirriaixc, l^adv MorirJin's literary 
carter assuniLMl a ditlumit aspi'ct. llcr uniuii with a man of tin' 
undoubted abilitv ol' Sir ('liai*k's, who was a writer of imicli 
retinemeiit and eleiraiiei', had a distinct inlluence as re<rar<led 

' A ijotitv to this effect was ]M»st4-d on tin* walls of the college. 

- The luvukf.ist was jjifivcii in (ilasn»vin ^lanlcns to uKTe than 1400 jK-rsons. 
An essay was read hy Professor A^-asvi/.. The ladies wt-re not admitted untd 
after the philosojihers (/.(., the baste.>) ha«I Ixen fed. 

X 
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the improvement of her somewhat slip-shod style.^ From the 
time of her marriage her position as an authoress grew more 
assured. It was Sir Charles's office to act as his erratic little 
wife's amanuensis, correcting her wanderings into divera 
tenses and other feminine aberrations, while, at the same 
time, he took care not to interfere with the fidelity of her 
pictures of existing life, or to curb the vivacity of her fancy. 
O'Donndly which she published in 1814, two years after her 
marriage, shows evidence of this careful pruning. It lacks, 
however, much of the charm that distinguished The Wild Irish 
Girl. The authoress, in her preface, says it deals with the flat 
realities of life. The hero is, nevertheless, genuinely romantic. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his diary, mentions having " amused my- 
self very pleasantly reading Lady Morgan's novel, 0*Donnell, 
which has some striking and beautiful passages, and in its 
comic parts is rich and cultivated ; there is, however," he adds, 
" a want of story always fatal to a book on the first reading, 
and it is well if it has a second chance, poor novel." * 

O'Dminell was published by the new fashionable pub- 
lisher, Henry Colburn, who had inaugurated an entirely new 
system of publishing. In the year 1814 the publishing busi- 
ness was in the hands of Murray, Longman and Colburn, who 
later on was joined by Richard Bentley. Murray's position 
was unchallenged; as "the Prince of Bibliopoles" he drew 
round him talent of no ordinary kind, and deserved the con- 
fidence of the public. Colburn, on the other hand, was a new 
man. He was said to be of a mean, pettifogging spirit, a 

^ Sir Charles contributed t> the Athrn(€itm as well as to the Ejraminrr, ami 
ijave to botli i>aiH.*r« *' a c<»iisi«leral)le amount of backbone," as Mr Grote was wont t"> 
say. " After his marriage. Sir Charles gave up almost altogether medical [iraetic-e, 
and devoted himself exclusively to (lolitical and literary pursuits. The Monthlif 
Mitfjaziuc contains some of his pleasantest contributions, and u|) to the week of 
his death he wrt»te in a celebrated literary review. On the coming in of the 
Whiga, he was made one of tiie Commissioners of Irish Fisheries, and his reports 
were remarkable for their cleverness. He was also the author of two valuable 
works, whicrh have imdergone translation in French and Italian — The Philo*t»phif 
iff Lift\, and Tin Phihtfophi/ of MorttU. To Lady Morgan**? txKiks of travel in 
France and Italy he contributed the chapters on Law, Medical Science and 
Statistics, and the last joint-publication of the devoted couple was The. Bftfd' Ki't/t- 
out a yamr. Sir Charles was very accom])li8hed — a writer of much ability, an 
honest politician, an amiable and enlightened man. He was never at a loss for 
a witty or wise jiassage from Rabelais or Bayle." — From the Examiner. 

- This remark of Sir Walter Scott's was repeated by a young lady to Laiiy 
Morgan. She answered good-humouredly, ** Yea ! I have not much invention." 
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dealer in petty arts and small stratagems which ensured 
success where no intrinsic merit existed. The arts he resorted 
to were then considered unworthy, because they were un- 
known. He ma}'^ be said to have invented tlie art of in- 
iluencing the public by the means of extensive puffing and 
advertisements. Advertise, advertise Wiis his motto, and, 
judged by the sUmdard of to-day, an excellent method. It 
did not however, lind favour with the uncompromising 
critics of Colburn's time. 

In an article in Frascr's Magazine, entitled, "The Art of 
Puffing," Mr Henry Colburn and the small fry of authors 
composing the Tag-rag and Bobtail Club, headed by Thomas 
Campbell, the bard of hope, are very roughly handled. 
"Literary putters and trumpeting booksellers should form 
themselves into a special guild and choose Henry Colbuni 
for their head, for it is he who has not only invented, but 
brought the present art and mystery of putt* manufacture to 
its existing condition and consistence. Does he not keep 
clerks and writers, whose exclusive employment is, as he 
says, * Solely to look after the papei's and the advertise- 
ments ; ' and does not the little man boast of being able to 
stuff* his inconceivable trash down the reluctant maws of the 
])ublic ? . . . This achievement is of <'asy execution for the 
manly shouldei's of Henry Colburn. Jlc is proprietor of the 
(*otirt Journal^ the New Monti ibj Mi njttz'in(\ iha Xaval and 
Military, He has a share in the Liter" ry Guzeite^ and every 
newspaper opens its columns for tlu' puHs of this clean- 
handed gentleman, save only the Tinns and the Jf(yrninf/ 
HeraJd. * Misfrr Henry Colburn,' however, continues to 
put money into his pockets (and very fast he keeps it 
there), and Mr Richard Bentley means to (lo so likewise, 
reasoning, as he does, that there arr iiiorc fools than wise 
people in the world, and that, if even hall* liis trash were to 
be sent to the candle and snuff* shops, the other half would 
find a sufficiently ample market, for the odds are in favour 
of the gullibleness of fools. The secret of success, therefore, 
is involved in the right use of one grand cabalistic word — 
Puff*. Ay, Puff*: Puff*: Puff*!" 
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Another writer is even fiercer in his attack upon the 
successful publisliers. 

" Have ye ever peinised one of the compositions of Messi's 
Bentley and Colburn, known, ye gods, men and booksellers, by 
the name of 'pufEs,* in which the 'denounced,' or the 'dis- 
owned,* or the ' d d,' or any other of the admirable pro- 
ductions of that class and order are depicted as works of 
superhuman genius — talent more than mortal energy can 
devise. Price, one pound, one shilling. N.B, — None ai'e 
genuine unless they have the mark of Colburn & Bentley 
on the title-page. And being enticed in the simplicity of 
your heart by these flattering pictures, you are handed, for 
your sovereign and its silvery attendant, the volumes, with 
the certain fate of discovering that the book so beplastered 
is stupid beyond belief, ignorant and abominable, and with 
affectation not to be endured." 

" Here are three examples out of a hundred puffs which 
Messrs Colburn and Bentley have manufactured for the pur- 
pose of carrying off* their editions of this egregious stuff"." 

The Movnivfj Chronicle leads the way: — 

"The new fashionable poem, Mr Bulwer's 'Siamese 
Twins,' has become the most popular phrcnsy since the 
publication of 'Don Juan.' The first edition is, we under- 
stand, already exiiausted. We have not heard whether any 
alterations are to be made in the second, or whether that 
singular passage describing the introduction of the twins at 
Almack's by Lady Jersey's ticket is retained." 

The article goes on to describe the manufacture of the 
fashionable novel then in vogue, with its elaborate system 
of Kvys^ to the real names of the titled personages who 

' In the recollections of Cyrus Uedilini; a curious story is toM of the use iiiarle 
hy Colluuii of tlw Kt 11 stiiM' Hi : — **• Authors ami publishers.' i*:iys the writt;r, *were 
in those days much more o nulti/ than they are now.* Callinir one day ujuwi 
(''•ll»urn, who publislnd Disraili's first book, Viriaa Gmj, he said t«> me, — 'I 
have a capital book out, iironi (Iirij. The authorshi]) is a great Hccret — a man 
of hij;h fasliion — very lii,i:h — kec|K the first society. I can assure you it is a nic»st 
]>t<|uant and spirited work, ijuite sparklinj;.' Colburn always re^anled, in 
pulklisliiuLr, the fashionable taste, no matter how absurd, for the f:ishionabIe was 
a buyin'4 taste, and no Liutot hwiks farther. I remarked that the character* 
were not drawn from life, for I ha«l already run my eyes over the work. *Two 
or tliree cluiracters miu'lit,* I ^ai*!, *be from the life, but they were exaggerated, 
or almost wholly imaginary.' This Colburn did not like, but remarked that 
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figure as dranudis persmicc, an invention, this, of "the two 
IDiinces paramount of puffers and quacks, Messrs Colbuni 
and Bentley." 

All this vituperation boded well for the commercial success 
of Colburn. For years he commanded an extensive share of 
public favour, and published the works of the best writers. 
He did not care what price he gave, provided he could keep 
certain authors like Lytton Bulwer and Harrison Ains worth 
to himself, and prevent other publishers getting hold of them. 
He gave Lady Morgan £G00 for O'Dminell and double that 
sum for Florence M'Carilty, The first named was attacked 
fiercely in the Qiuirterly Review^ the writer being supposed 
to be John Wilson Croker, a countryman of Lady Morgan's. 
Later on it was well known to be the work of the venomous 
Gifibrd.^ The extraordinary license allowed to reviewei-s at 

people of f.oshion might read, and would understand them for realities. Three or 
four days after this, walking down Oxford Street, I saw one of Colbiirn's estab- 
li^*hlnent coming out of Marsh's, in Oxford Street. It was here that Mr Disraeli 
published incog, a periodical paper called the i<tar Chamber, in the colunms of 
which the author had extolled his own book. The messenger had a number of 
pamphlets under his arm * What liave you there ? ' The pamphlets were in 
yellow covers, about twenty pages of matter. The word *key' was signified by 
;i wood -cut of a key, and below the cut were the words *to \'tn'fin iirnf — Ijeing a 
cniiiplctc exposition of the royal, noble and fitshionable characters who fi;,'ure in this 
most extraordinary work.* Tiiere was a second wood-cut of a curtain, partly drawn 
aside, displaying in the persi>ective a drawing-room filled with company attitudin- 
\>\n<:. 'Oh,' said I, *why did not Mr Colburn publish this as well as the book 
itself?' 'That would not answer," was the reply. I did not on the instant 
remember tliat ^larsh was the publisher of Mr Disraeli's »SY"r Clunnht r. I took 
away one of the pamphlet«^, and fomid it filled with extracts from Virnni irntf^ 
uiwl remarks, some of feigned censure, to give critical verisimilitude, otliers were 
pntfs of the work, highly laudatory. At the end of the key there was a clue to 
li villi,' pers<mai,'e8, whose names were affixed to the real an<l ima^^inary characters 
iu tlie wt)rk, all extracted from Mr Disraeli's iStnr Chauihi r^ whi»l> affected great 
mysterv as to the authorship, the aim of wliich was obviou<. * We know,' so it 
ran, 'who the author of Virinn (in if re.ally is.' Then in tlie iK-f ore-mentioned 

paper followed the names of living charaeters. Mr Foaming Kudge, Mr B m ; 

Lunl Alliambra, Lonl V ; (Vtlnnel Dalmington. Colonel L n. .Ml this 

was iiitermin;,'led with a little critical censure here and there, and above all sur- 
passing wonderment at the noise the extra* »rdi nary work w;is makini: in tl>e world. 
••Siieli wt-re some of the artifici-s made use of to get the lKH»k into notoriety, and 
tlu.y were successful." 

Mlazlitt, who Buffered terriblv from (liifonl's atta<-ks, wn.tc- in scathiu" 
trTJus ctf his enemy: — *' There caimot Ik* a greater nuisance than a dull, envious, 
l>ragmatical, low-bred man who is placed, as //om are, in the situation df editor to 
such a work as the Quartrrlij Rivinr. He exults over unsuccessful authors, ho 
hates successful (mes ; lie is angry at the faults of a work, m<»re angry at its 
excellence." Here is a sample <>f liow the unf(»rtimate writers were treated: — *'Iji 
these days of cant and humbug, of frau<l, folly and foppery, of i<lle words, vast 
pretensiims of vain and blatent hollowness, of Kobert M<mtgr»mer}'ism, Lytton 
Ijulwerism, Colljurnand Bentleyism ; in these days when Thomas Cam]>lKll passes 
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the beginning of this century, and the paramount importance 
accorded to their opinions, is a marked feature in the history 
of literature. That such turgid, unsparing criticism was hot 
without good effect upon the writers of the day is incontro- 
vertible; nevertheless, its influence for good was seriously 
impaired by the offensive character of many of these reviews 
— the personal animosity which it thinly veiled, and the 
decided political bias which was the ruling motive of many 
a virulent attack. In the attacks made on Lady Morgan 
during her literary career, this party bias has to be taken 
into account. She was a staunch, uncompromising patriot; 
an advocate for emancipation, civil and religious. 

And although, strangely enough, these well-known 
principles did not interfere with her friendship with the 
most aristocratic of the upper ten, it drew down upon her 
the wrath of the Tory party, who were the principal up- 
holders of the Conservative Quarterly and Fraser's Mcufu- 
zinc. From these papers Lady Jlorgan got no quarter. 
The intrepid lady faced her adversaries boldly. 

A few years later, in the May number of Fraser^a 
Mafjaztne for 1833, she made a sjniited remonstrance to 
Mr Fraser on his omission of her name in the essay on 
female character : — 

" Oh, fie, ^Ir Frascr ! 'tis shameful, 'tis scaiulaloua, shocking and spiteful, 

To think, in your Essiiy on Females, that else had been [lerfect delightful ! 

You have falsified all your pretensions to gallantry, grace and gentility, 

Or the chivalrous si)irit that honours every gem of true female nobility ; 

You have forfeited credit and diameter, fitting a popular orgiin, 

]>y omittinj,' the name of matchless moi-meme^ F^idi ^torgan. 

Only think what a wrong to the fair sex, who hail me their pride and 

their ;;h»ry ; 
C)nly think what a l«»ss to mankind ! but this conies of your being 

for a GrtH-k Rcliohir, Tliomns Babington Macauhi}' for an enemy to quacks, and 
James Mat.'kinto.sh fur aa historian, modesty is unlooked for, and so novel, tliat 
an approacli shouM l>c liailcd with joy." S. C. Hall drawn down the flail upon 
his unfortunate ihtsoii hy announcing that tlie first sheet of the Amulet (one of 
the many iKTi^Klicals) was reserved "for my friend ^^r Bui wer,** afterwards Sir 
KdwanI Lytton Biihver. " Hear 3'e this, rea<lerH of annuals and poetical books, and 
let the wonls sink <leeply into j'our ears. Bultc* r, ay, liulwer ipxiMiuiuSf postpones 
his aid until next year. He must have the, ri rut sliect, forsooth/' etc 
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For you know that the Duke, Peel and £ldon,and others on whom youVe 

dependency, 
All declare "tliey have no chance of iK)wer while my lady maintains the 

ascendency." 
And so I shrewdly suspect my Lord Roden or Sir Richaixi Vyvyan 
Have prevailed on you, Mr Fraser, to bury my name in oblivwu." 



But if Lady JI organ could put such a good face upon 
her annoyance, Sir Charles was by no means so plucky. In 
1830 we find him writing to Cyrus Redding of the false, 

calumnious and diabolical attack upon Lady M in the 

Times. '* What is he to do ? Is it wise or prudent to answer, 
or to let it alone — four columns in the Tbius? At such a 
moment could it have been purchased, and if so, by whom ? " 

Ida of Athens followed O'DonneU. It was severely 
handled in the Quarterly. 

Ida. was succeeded by France^ which appeared in 1817, 
and met with great success, but again the Quarterly flew 
at her throat, treating the work with a severity quite 
unjustifiable, and which would not be tolerated nowadays. 
This persecution of a woman roused great indignation. 
Lady Jlorgan's suspicions fell upon Croker. Mr Peel, 
afterwards Sir Robert, who then held office in Dublin, 
writes to Croker, "Lady Morgan vows vengeance against 
you as the supposed author of the article in the Quarterly. 
You are to be The hero of some novel of which she is 
about to be delivered. One of her warm friends has been 
trying to extract from me wliether you were the author of 
this obnoxious article or not, but I disclaimed all knowledge, 
and only did not deny that it was to be attributed to you 
because I tliouglit you would be very inditlerent to Lady 
Jlorgan's liostility. I was excessively amused by hearing 
that tlie female circle of Dublin generally attribute the article 
to Vesey (Fitzgerald)." 

From a subsequent letter it is pretty evident that a great 
portion oi* these " obnoxious reviews " were written by Gifford. 
Lady Morgan, however, having no suspicion of this, fulfilled 
her threat in regard to holding up her supposed enemy, 
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Croker, to the derision of the world. Her portrait of him as 
Ci-awley in Florence McCarthy was at once recognised, and 
his tough withers were wrung with mortification. 

The amount of literature turned out in the little house in 
Kildare Street was truly surprising, and supports the idea, 
suggested by a recent writer, that Lady Clarke, who had a 
charming facility with her pen, sometimes assisted in the 
process of manufacture. 

^ramje^was successful, running into several editions in 
spite of the hostile attitude assumed by the press, which had, 
to use a vulgar expression, " rounded on " Lady Morgan. An 
amusingly- written, but unkind and satirical review, appeared 
in Fraser'a Magazine, in which great capital is made of her 
ladyship's innocent vanity. The tone may be gathered from 
the following, which is a fair sample of the personal nature 
of reviews in those days : — 

" This late book is decidedly your (Lady Morgan's) best, be- 
cause it may be in some sort considered the mirror of your iconic 
nature. We have clearly before us the charming arts by which 
you bewitched Lafayette the General and Careene the cook, 
Rothschild the banker and Beninger the chanaonnier^ David 
the sculptor and Gelliers the executioner, the romanticist with 
the open shirt collar, and the classicist with no collar." All 
through her literary career Lady Morgan seems to have been 
exposed to the most insulting, coarse, ungentlemanlike attacks. 
Hor age, her personal appearance, her dress, her domestic 
affairs were commented upon in a manner which fortunately 
is absent from the criticism of to-day. It was cruelly unjust 
and yet not inexplicable ! Lady Morgan had an aggressive 
character, which showed itself in her writings. She was fear- 
less; she braved sarcasm and slander, and kept good her stand 
ai^ainst her enemies; she was not to be put down. At one 
time she had the Qmtrterbi, the Times, the Age and Frasera 
all assailing her, but she was ecjual for them all. When a 

* Prance ap|H:are<l in 1817. It cxcite<l consideraMe interest abroad. Lebnin 
translatcil it. The Harem F. 1*. C. 1 )ni»in, addresMcd a letter to Lady l^lorgan. ** Ln 
France Ullr qviUe aty et non la France <le J^ulff Monjan** was the title of another 
pamphlet; also, Ohsirradons fur Vouvratjc intUiiU la France, par Lady Morrjan^ 
par Defauconprct, 
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writer called Morgan Rattler attacked her France with 
some severity, she replied in rhyme : — 

**But oh, Mr Fraser, that you should with dire cleieliction of duty, 
Betray such a want of good taste and of homage to talent and beauty. 
Though the Quartei'ly showed me no quarter, and }ou and your friend 

Morgan Rattler 
Set me down as a tiresome twaddler, ^ jxrt, pretty^ pragmatical pi-attler." 

lUdy succeeded France, Colburn gave the Morgans two 
thousand for it, and in addition presented Lady Morgan with 
a parure of amethysts, so charmed was he with Florence 
j\r Canity, the proofs of wliich he was reading. On their 
way to Italy, Sir Charles and his clever wife remained some 
time in Paris, from which place she wrote the following 
characteristic letter to Lady Clarke, which puts the real woman 
before us with her innocent vanity and warm heart for those 
at home : — 

*' ri'CHlay, Paris, 29, 1818. 

" My Dear Love, — I give you one word more. No letter 
yet aiTived from you — 'tis two mo7i(Itf< to-morrow since you 
icrote. The })ublic news is at a stand. The old ministers 
cannot go out because no tme will take their place; even 
CiLviev\\\Q naturalist, whom the French call * plat et 8U2:>le,* hns 
refused beincr Minister of thr Inter lav. The Kingf cries all 
day long. The other day he had de Cofje and Richeliett, the 
two rival ministers with him, but could not get them to pull 
together. He said at parting with them, * ^[on chere de Caf/f^ 
jf cons (lirnf, Mo a. Ir Due je vons rstime,' * The Duchess of 
Devonshire comes to me to-morrow night, and some Russian 
Princess, whoso name I can neither pronounce nor spell, but 
sounds like KoiiriLon. We dine on Tuesday next at Mr 
Lattin*s. ^Irs Solly (Morgan's sister) has got a magnificent 
hotel, and means to dash itot a little. She is mighty kind, go<xl- 
natured and pretty. We dined with them on Sunday last. 
They have 2 cooks, I'^rench and English. Morgy has one of 
It is bud Citldx^ jiiid I iun grown thin again for want of deej}. 
I cannot discover the cause, but my rest has (juitc abandoned 
me. I am beginning to think 'tis the strong coffee. The 
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weather is intensely cold, but clear and bright. The poverty 
of the lower classes excessive, and all commerce at a stop for 
the present. Not the slightest commotion is, however, expected, 
and all safe and secure for the present ! ! ! I had a sort of little 
triumph at the Athinee the other night when I went to hear 
ConatanVs Oration on Sir S. Bomilly. I came in late, every 
place was occupied. The Princess Jablanowskay who sat 
in the front, s** pretty loiul who I was. Everyone got up ; a 
clearance was made in a moment ; everyone offered me their 
seat, and a chair was at last placed for me near the Princess, 
who enjoyed all this amazingly, and could talk of nothing else 
all night, for she took us home with her, and we remained with 
her till midnight. Once more, god bless you all. Morgan says 
a word from Clarke on the state of medical affairs — and bit of 
Irish politics — he has effected a gi^eat cure here of a bilious 
wovutn who was in extremity. What coloured eyes and 
hair has the young Dandy ? 

" Love to the Macarthies. Does the puppet show go on ? " 
Italy ^ roused a storm of indignation ; its authoress had 
not been very measured in her language, and she had 
somewhat injudiciously attacked old institutions and cere- 
monials dear to the heart of the nation. Francis Joseph, 
Emperor of Austria, would not allow Lady Morgan to set 
foot within his dominions, and from the Vatican the book 
was strongly censured.- This attitude on the part of the 
Catholic Church can cause no surprise. It is, however, 
curious that the work was attacked with c(|ual warmth by 
the English Protestant Press. This continued persecution 
at length roused Lady Morgan's anger, and the letter she 
addressed to the ''Reviewers of Italy,*' much too long to 
insert here, is a most spirited remonstrance. It is amusing 
to find her Irish ladyship attributing the attacks of the 
reviewers to the wire-pulling of the Government — the Irish- 
man's panacea for all grievances. " The Government," she says, 

* Italy, 1824. Translated into Italian and German **ioi/r rUponta n Lntfif 
.}forffan iirUa sua opera Jjltnlii. . . . Ftwchlni ; also Lc Mor*fttnirhc IcUcre 
Kcrlttc i'( Miladi Mortjan^ 1S2I. 

' Lady Morgan was fond of alludin*^ in ^andiIof{uent terms to thix prescrip- 
tion, calling herself "the pro.sc'ril>ed of Einjierors and the excommunicated of 

PoiHJS." 
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"gave the word to all subaltern scribes to tear down and 
attack whatever I should print, and the public must allow 
that the rag-a-muflSns of the * aneient instol* who, like Sir 
John Falstaff, had misused the Kingc's Press, have done their 
spiriting faithfully if not gently. They have attacked me 
in every point where the woman was most susceptible, the 
author most sensitive — my profession and private character, 
my person, principles, friends, kindred ; even my dress. 
They have done everything to injure me save iwoise mc, 
and, after all, — 

" It is their slaver kills — not their biteJ^ ^ 

Nothing daunted by the bites she received, and secure in 
the favour of the public Lady Morgan next took a flight into 
the regions of Art. Her Life of Salvator Rosa was a new 
departure into a subject of which one of her editors con- 
sidered she had no real knowledge, but he adds, "This 
ignorance is shared by many of her sex, who publish 
catalogues with remarks that only the ignorant would 
accept." Salvator Ros(C was preceded by Th^' (yBrirns and the 
O'Flahertys, one of her best novels, and in 1S20 'The Book of 
the Boiuloir appeared.- 

In addition to these lar<rer undortakino's, both she and 
Sir Charles contributed constantly to the Xev Montldy 
Magazine, writing all sorts and kinds ol* articles, from 
the political to the frivolous. 

A change was, however, at hand, and as great 

* Byron was much struck l>y tlie injusticv with wliicli Lady M(>ri,'an 
was treated by the Quartfrli/. Writing' in ISIS to Murray, lie says : — *' Whatcrnel 
work you make with Lady Morg^an. Vou shoul*! reniiinlx-r tliat slie is a woman, 
though, to be sure, they are now and then very provokinir : still, as authoresses 
they can do no g^reat harm, and I think- it is a ]>ity so much »j[«.mk1 invective 
should have been hiid out uimmi her." 

- T/tr Book of thr Jiominir w:is sava-ijfly atta( koil in /iforl(ro,)(r.>t MaifaTin'', 
but the sale was not in the least injurecl by tliis fa< t. CoUnnri, who was hi}^!dy 
j,Tatified by the success of T/tr (yUruiiA anil O' Floh, rtti.<, was all anxiety to secure 
another work from I>ady >rorpan*s jM?n to succeed the successful novel — strike 
while the iron is hot beinc: his plan. With this intention he called on her, just as 
she wa.s leaving London — the carriage was at the door ami all packe<l. Suddenly 
the publisher caught sight of an luitidy. <lirty-l«M)king parcel of writing that the 
servant was thnisting into the iK>cket of the chariot. '* What is that ?" cried the 
excited biblioix)le, and, snatching it out of its conceahnent. carried it off with him. 
It was The Book of the Boudoir, 
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thunder-stonns follow upon protracted atmospheric disturb- 
ance, so a final rupture in domestic or friendly relations is 
invariably preceded by a series of minor grumblings. A 
coolness had for some time been in the air between 
the Morgans and Colburn. The lady was unreasonable, 
so said the publisher — the publisher was grasping, 
said the lady. This carping and grumbling came to a 
decided quarrel as to Lady Morgan's second volume of 
FrancCy a work in which her peculiar genius had the 
fairest play and development. There had been no under- 
standing with Colburn about it, but he considered, so he after- 
wards said, " that Lady Morgan was bound to him in literary 
matrimonj^," and, like the usual husband, acted towards 
her with cool securitj'. " Having written to him more than 
once, without receiving any reply, Lady Morgan trans- 
ferred her MS. to Saunders and Otley, who gladly accepted 
it, and then the storm broke. Colburn (whose value for 
a writer always rose when he was about to lose him) was 
frantic, and vowed if she did not immediately break off 
with Otley, and return to him, she would suffer both in 
lier pecuniary interest and her litei-ary fame." Lady Mor- 
gan snapped her fini^ers at these threats, but her indifier- 
ence changed to anger and annoyance, when Colburn ha<l 
placards printed with this mortifying heading, — 

** Lady Morgan " at Imlf-pricc. 

Tlic announceineiit ran, "In conseciuence of the great 
losses sustained in publishing her works, which had never 
sold, the publisher was obliged to dispose of the residue 
of the stock at a <;reat reduction." 

Saunders and Otley at once took alarm, and asked to 
be released from their bargain, and the whole matter came 
into Court, when 31r Colburn admitted he had been so 
enraged at losing Lady ilorgan's work that he had trii*d 
to damage her literary reputiition and the sale of the book, 
and ollered every apology, as well as retracting what he 
had said. 
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France was followed by the publication of Dramatic Scenes, 
Saunders and Otley again being the publishers. Sketches 
or Dramatic Scenes consists of three drawing-room plays, 
Ma'iior Sa^kville, The Easter Recess, and Temper, Although 
readable they have no particular merit.^ This was her second 
attempt at the drama. A play of hers was produced at 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, the year before she was married. 
Her gifts, however, did not lie in this direction, and neither 
the more ambitious attempt nor the last venture made any 
mark. The Draynatic Scenes are, in fact, somewhat vulgar, 
and did not escape without some severe handling. 

What seems, however, to have affected Lady Morgan infin- 
itely more than any adverse criticism, was the spiteful remarks 
which appeared in a book written by a petty German prince, 
who gave to the world his impressions of his tour througli 
Europe. Why she should have attached so much importance 
to the ill-natured remarks of a vain, disappointed man like 
Prince Puckler Muskau, is hard to understand. His business 
seems to have been to rake up any piece of scandal re- 
garding every person or family with whom he came in 
contact. He liad a bad word for even tliosc who were kindest 
to him, and a good word for very few. The praise or l)hanie 
of such a man was of small importance. Tlie conscious- 
ness, however, that there were such worthless specimens oi* 
human nature, such evidences of ingratitude, put L;i<ly 
Morgan out of temper. She writes to 3Ir Redding*: — "Tin.' 
last instance of the return of evil for crood is the hook 
of Prince Puckler Muskau. This person was rcconnnended 
to my attention by a lady of high consideration in London. 
Jly house here is open to all strangers and forei;^ners oT 
respectability. It is the only house that is so in Dublin, 
and never has any one benefited more largely by my liundjle 
hospitalities than did this German Prince. You have, iy tins 
time, read the return he has made me in every imgi;. lie 
begins by accusing me of frivolity and falsehood, and yet. 
at the very time he details all these follies, it appears, on 

' III dramutic scenes she introduces Sir Artliur and Lady Clarke, Sir Cliaiks 
and lierself playing a game of cards known as "forty-five." 
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his own showing he was daily partaking of Sir Charles's and 
my hospitalities and attentions." Then she returns to her 
usual suspicion that her enemy Colburn was jobbing some- 
thing in all this.^ 

Lady Morgan might have consoled herself with the reflec- 
tion that she did not get off worse than many others who had 
shown the ungrateful Count liospitality. If he described her 
as a little frivolous woman, neither pretty nor ugly, he used 
far coarser lanc^uacre in reorard to the fashionable London 
ladies, and had he ever ventured to show his face there again 
lie would liave received a good horse-whipping. 

Amongst the few people he spared, Lady Clarke and her 
daughters can be named. " They sing and act delightfully ; 
the mother, with her talent for the drama, cutting out and 
contriving admirable dresses out of heterogeneous material." 
The dauglitei's, he writes, have an inexhaustible fund of grace 
and vivacity extremely un-English — eminently Irish. When 
he took them to an equestrian - performance at a circus, their 
naif deliglit was charming ; " tlie youngest never turned her 
eyes from tlie most terrific feat, slie trembled all over with 
anxiety and eagerness, uiul kept her hands clenched the whole 
time." 3 

^ It appears to have been a rooted idea in the minds of both Sir Cliarles and 
Lady Morgan tliat Colburn was tlieir <leadly and secret enemy, ever working in 
the dark to upset tiieui. Spiteful he may have 1)een, but he was totally innocent 
of any thirk plot in regard t<> the severe articles in the TimcSf which wer« 
altogether due to tlie personal dislike c)f the editor, ^Ir Barnes. 

-Olivia afterwards married Mr JSavage, the |M>pular author of The Fulnni 
Famiff/. Olivia and .lose Clarke were called b}' I^ord Carlisle Lady Mor(^n*s 
harmonious nieces. 'J'he latter, Mi-s (leale. liad a voice of singular beauty, with a 
tenor register. Siie s;iug ^bnne's MehKlies as they are not sung nuwada>*M, having 
received instruction from the pout himself. Her singing will always lie reuRiu* 
bcred, 1)V those who had the plea>ure of henring it, with delight. She was als«j an 
accompli>he<l artist. Ibr marriage with Mr (leale was thoroughly romantic — the 
young people haviuir only Lov(? jxmr Vmt j/nOifff . Ix)nl Carlisle, however, who 
was, when Lord Mnipcth. an admirer of the fair Josephine, came to the rescue 
and smoothed tlie path of tlie l«>vers. Mr Geale's sisters, by right, shouM have a 
place in the luauties nf tile nineteenth century. They were a singularly hand- 
s<»me 1,'roup, and are nieiitioned in Kisher^Murray's novel. The riV/ro//, as the lielli-;* 
of Dublin. l)uring Lord Anglesea's Viceroyalty. Ija<ly S<mierville later made th»' 
c<m<piest of L<»rd Fortescue, the Lord-Lieutenant, in 1841. Mrs Williams was 
equally handsome, aiul in her <laughters the heredity of Iwauty has lieen carrietl 
on — La<Iy CiiarKs \\MU>ley, Dowager Lad}* (Iresley and Mrs Fanner of Xunsucb 
having' all rertivrd :i >ii:ue of the divine gift. 

•"Prince IMukler Muskau and his b*H)k are long since forgotten. He lives 
however, in J*irki':ir/,-, when; he figures as Count Smorltork, at Mrs Leo Hunter's 
party, gathering materials for his great work i»n Kngland. 
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Prince Puckler Muskau's praises of her nieces did not, 
however, mollify Lady Morgjin, wlio considered his mention 
of the young ladies an " atrocious breach of the delicacy 
appertaining to private life." That we would not thinlc so 
now is only another proof of ''autre temps autre inoiurs.'' 

In 1830 there was a general turn-out (a literary strike, it 
might be called) of the staff of the Xetv Monthly, who shortly 
after stai-ted a magazine called the Metropolitav , which 
lasted a few yeai's, and then took its place in the limbo of 
forgotten periodicals. Sir Charles and Lady Morgan con- 
tributed constantly to the Metropolitan, Both husband and 
wife were exceedingly industrious, and no greater proof 
can be given of Lady Morgan's popularity with the public 
than the constant appearance of her name in all contem- 
porary literature of the period. Quantity, however, is not 
quality, and that there was a falling off in the latter goes 
without saying; still, most autlioi-s prefer to have their name 
kept before the public. For this reason we must suppose Lady 
Morgan was flattered at being bracketed with Miss Letitia 
Landon for the second number of the " Lays of the Twaddle 
JScliool" (not a complimentary tiiK-, ;l . sort of lyiic lilt insti- 
tuted by Fraser to give vitality to his magazine. The lilt 
between the two ladies consists in each singing her own 
praises in verse. As "The Lays" are quite forgotten, it may 
amuse our readers if we reproduce the one in (juestion hei'c. 



LAYS OF THE TWADDLK SCHOOL 

Xo. II. 

L. E. L. Meinem«» . . . snvare nu'iiteiu . . . 
Al) insulciili tfinjuialani 
LiL'titia . . . Ho HACK, Ode iii., Ii1>, ii. 

LacJi/ Morgan. Alle fuiite i-'niava 

Tr()vu Mnii^ana cirintniuo alia .so<Hia 
Faceva iiul»allu c l»allainlo caiitava 
Pill k'«r^Mfr i.Mii si vulLji'. al vonto foglia 
Di cio cl)i ijuolla dnime si voltava. 

JJoiAiiDo, **C)rhuidu Inamorato. ' 



/ 
/ 
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L. E. L. Who can sound the Sapphic shell 
Like the Lesbian L. £. L. ? 

Liidii Murijun. Saucy sparrows-cease such jargon, 

Sappho's self is Lady Morgan. 

L. E. L. Suckled by the Muses — well, 

As Anne de Vignes, so was L. E. L. 

Liuhi Min'ii'in. Suckled ! Born, too, in the bargain 

Of the Xine — was Lady Morgan. 

L. E. L. Far from Brompton to Bow Bell 
Swells the fame of L. £. L. 

D.iihi Murrjoii. Fame, from Stamboul to Stillorgan, 

Blows the trump of Lady Morgan. 

L. E. L. Nature did herself excel, 
In the sifted L. E. L. 



o' 



Ladtf Mi)i'<fijii. Fatal as the glance of Gorgon, 

Is the eye of Lady Morgan. 

L. E. L. (lenius has no parallel 
YiA' the soul of L. K. L. 

Lii<hi Mtnujnn, ( leiiius I — All, says Doctor Corgan, 

Centred shines in Lady Morgan. 

L. E. L. J )il la (.'rusca's glories fell 
At tho feet of L. E. L. 

//(/'/// Mortfiii. Aphia Jiebn and Moore iire o'er gone, 

liv the Ivre of Liidv Morwm. 

A. E. L. (inhlen violets I * Wh(» can smell 
Their bright hues but L. K. L. *. 



o 



L'iiJ,i Mm-if'ti'. Libertv's imiKissioned or;:an. 

Is the pen of Lady Morgan. 

/.. E. L. .lei-.lan says, ** If thetfd but sell. 

"Sure spees were works by L E. L.*' 

A'/'/// M",'>i<iii. At half priee were all my store ^^nnr, 

Xniie would lose bv Liulv Mor«'an. 

' Tlu- title of one of L. E. L.*s l)ook.«. 
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L. E. L. Olory's most impulsive spell, 
Is the sonir of L. E. L. 



'O 



lM(l)f Morgan. Lafayette hail ne'er to war gone, 

lint for note from Lady Morgan. 

L. E. L. Churchyanl Cupids chime their knell 
T<i the sti'ains of L. E. L. 

Ij((hi Morgan. I^ivers from Lii Trappe to Lurgan, 

Lisp the lays of Lacly Morgan. 

L. E. L. Swan-like, dying damoiselle, 
Sinirs a dirije from L. E. L. 

Ijid^i Morgan. A very Cook made Calembourgs on 

All-inspiring Lady Morgan. 

L. E. L. Iiegent Street and proud Pall Mall 
Venerate young L. E. L. 

Lady Morgan. France — adored as Demogorgon, 

In " mij France" is Lady Morgan. 

L. E. L. Florence ! My Castalian cell, 
IlaUvon home of L. E. L. 

La(hj Morgan. O'er ** Itahi " like shooting star gone, 

Flares the fame of Lady Morgan. 

L. E. L. Morgante mio I sylphid spell, 
^Forgan links with L. E. Ij. 

Ijnhf Morgan. Patronised as poets par'gon 

Ls L. K. L. hv L'ldv Mor«:jan. 

PuttJi. Fi'om Ihitish Kinlesses now hear the belle, 
Learned L-uly Morgjin, love-lorn L. E. L. 

To tliis dog<;eiel is appeiuled ii note by Lady Slorgan : — 

"Dear ]\Ir Editor,— I entreat that this elegant elesion 
nu\y be elementarily exemplified by the exemplary editor. — 
His obedient servant, Lady MORGAN." 

There is a good deal of fun and liard hitting in the above, 
although the alhisions are not always clear to us of this 
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generation. That the lays were not appreciated by the readers 
of Fraser is evident by the cessation of the issue after a 
few numbers. 

In 1837 the Morgans resolved to leave Dublin, and make 
their home in the great centre of civilisation — London. It 
is not difficult to understand why they came to this deter- 
mination. Dublin was growing more and more provincial. 
Sir Charles had never liked it, and only remained in deference 
to the wishes of his wife, who clung to her sister and nieces. 
Time, however, had brought changes in the domestic circle. 
Her favourite niece, Sidnev, had married tlie Rev. Mr 
Lawrence, and was settled in Norfolk. Sir Charles had lost 
both the appointments he held in the Irish Fisheries, and 
Lord Melbourne had promised Lady Morgan a pension of 
three hundred a-year. She now gave her consent to the 
wish of her husband, and the migration took place, not 
without a wrench at parting, from the cherished circle in 
Great George's Street. The elasticity of her Irish nature soon 
asserted itself, and we find her writing to Lady Clarke : — " I 
am just returned fix^m looking at a charming maisonette in 
William Street ; no houses opi)osite, and all looks rude and 
wild — a thing that would be a field (if it could) and a low 
wall round it ; but then there is to be a pretty square by-and- 
by.'* It is funny reading this when we think of the busy 
thoroughfare at Albert Gate and the fine square luird by. 
The nidisonette was soon to be tlie rendezvous of all 
the best literary and artistic society in London ; everyone 
crowded to Lady Morgan's "at honics," where the music was 
of the best, and everyone worth knowing was sure to turn 
in. The hostess had the rare art of making even the most 
insignificant guest really at home, so that everyone canit- 
away pleased. 

For six years Lady Morgan led a thorough society life, 
which was quite to her taste. Her letters and diaries are 
full of the celebrities she met, and the compliments she 
received. Now, it is Mrs Edward Lytton IJulwer, handsome, 
insolent and unamiable ; Disraeli, an egregious coxcomb ; the 
Duchess of St Albans (Miss Mellon), coaiNe, full-blown, receiv- 
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ing moruinor visitors in white silk ; or she sends a copy of 
verses from Horace Smith, turned out in his regular jingle- 
jangle style : — 

" O dear Lady Mor<ran, this jjiiiii in the organ 

Of sound, that the doctora call liarynx, 
Is a terrible baulk to my walk and my talk, 
While my pen its extremity ne'er inks. 

All this I don't mind, but one pang lurks behind, 

Nay, it sticks in my gizzard and kidney, 
Though I know it's not 9age^ I'm transpoited with rage, 

'Cause I can't be ti-anspoi-ted to Si/dney, 

When my daughters come back, from your dwelling, alack ! 

What lots of facetice they can tell us, 
While I, within clutch of a feast I can't touch, 

Am fondeumed to the tortures of Tantalus. 

When last you came here you had illness severe, 

Xow I must call in the physician. 
We would meet, but the more we're despised (What a bore !) 

The gieater our indisposition. 

O Mui;,Mifs fate, (lu not bother my jKitc, 

With these Fata Morgana probations. 
If ye can't make me well, rob Sir Cliarles of his spell. 

And his spouse of her i-are fascinations." 

He r social succt's.s did not interfere with Lady Morgan's 
literary occupations. She continued to write with her usual 
facility, Sir Cliarles exercising his discretionaiy powers of 
pruning tlie re<lundancics and softening down the ex- 
travagances. The History of PlmlicOf The Book Without a 
X(Uiie, Woiinfii (I lul Her Maatcr, all belong to this period. 
The Book Withoiif II Xante being a collection of ailicles, the 
joint coinpusition of husband and wife, which had appeared 
from tiniu t«> tiiiit' in ditferent [xjriodicals. It is very 
amusin;^ rua'ling, and contain.s "The ilacaw of a Lady of 
Quality dictatcMl by himself," which is the story of a young 
otHcer, the Honourable George Fitzforward, to whom the bird 
bclon^rtd. It shows a thorouffh knowled^je of the world of 
fashion. It was a mark of hon ton to be able to say in a note 
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of invitation, " We shall be few and good ; you will meet 
Macaw Fitzforward and Donna Popinjay." " If you have not 
seen ' The Donna ' and heard George Fitzforward tell an Irish 
story, you have heard nothing." Not the least amusing part 
of the story lay in Lady Cork's imagining it was a hona-fide 
bird. She had heard Moore and Lytton Bulwer speaking of 
Lady Morgan's " Macaw." What could it be ? She had never 
seen it. She wrote at once to Lady Morgan to send the 
bird to her house, ** like a good soul " — she will make much 
of it. She was equally pleased when she found out the truth, 
and talked of nothing else for a month. This was all very 
pleasant, and the Macaw is undoubtedly very amusing, 
although now quite forgotten.^ 

Lady Cork was very fond of birds. On one occasion she 
invited all the clever birds of her acquaintance to a party, 
in order that she might judge which of all the parrots and 
parroquets was the cleverest. The fortunate bird was to 
carry off a little gold collarette with a medal attached. Lord 
Conyngham sent a wonderful bird, who talked beautifully; 
but Lady Clementina Davies, who tells the story, says 
her parrot was still more remarkable, for it possessed tlic 
admirable talent, not only of talking, bat of talking sense. 

History repeats itself, and not long since a story went the 
round of the society papers dealing with the partiality Her 
Majesty the Queen entertains for parrots and parro(|Ucts. 
Desiring to obtain one who could talk .^e^isihly, like Lady 
Clementina's, Her Majesty desired a bird-fancier to bring a 
certain number of parrots for inspection, and the one wlio 
should say the most sensible impromptu observation would 
be the one selected. The birds arrived well covered up. The 
coverings being removed in the presence of the Queen, one 
grey parrot, wise in his generation, made the sapient remark, 
" My eye ! vohai a lot of jiarrots ! " Needless to say, he wns 
at once selected. 

Crabb Robinson, wlio met Lady Morgan in the liciglit of 
lier popularity, was not favourably impressed by her con- 

' Tlie Macaw was Lady Cork's own bird. Lad}' Morgan intro<Uice<l litrsclf 
as Lady Titmouge ; the conversations are amusing, but it is a little <lrawn out. 
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vcrsation. She Wfis good-natured and lively, he says, but 
seemed too conscious of her own importance and superiority. 
She offended him by her remarks upon German philosophers 
like Kant. 

" But does your ladyship know anything about them ? " 
he asked rudely. It was in this way she always provoked 
rude attacks by a sort of unconscious assertion of manner. 

Time, however, that ruthless invader of all human happiness, 
was lying in wait witli its wallet full of sudden changes. The 
usual inevitable death-roll set in ; one by one the gems in the 
once bright circle of dear ones, relatives and friends, began to 
drop away. Her charming niece, Olivia Savage, was the first, in 
1843, and soon after, Sir Charles was carried off unexpectedly 
by an attack of his heart. The entry in her diary is affecting 
in its true ring of sorrow and loneliness. 

"Oh, my husband. ... I cannot endure this ; I was quite 
unprepared for this. So ends my life. . . . The winter fire 
kindles for me alone . . . tlie chair, the lamp, the books, the 
paper-cutter — all these are here this November. Gloomy 
wretched November! how I used to long for social, home- 
girt November. Now I spend it wandering through this 
deserted house." And again she says later, " Time, applied to 
grief, is a worldly conunonplace. Time has its influence over 
visible grief ; it softens sighs and dries tears, but le fond 
remains the same. Time gives you back the exercise of your 
faculties and your habits, but tlie loss of that which was part 
of yourself remains for ever." 

In the following year she lost her dearest and faithful 
friend, her adviser, consoler and coujidante — her always 
beloved and cherished sister. . . . No wonder she said, " The 
meaning of life was to her gone." Nothing could ccnsole 
her, although, with a characteristic touch, she writes, " that 
all old friends and new firqinn'nffi ncrs liave been to my door 
to ofl'er .sympathy, but I am beyond the reach of solace. . . .'* 
Still, in time she revived. We all do. Our poor human nature 
craves for brightness and so the veil lifts as time and 
sunshine creep in once more. It is never the same, however, 
and it is more to banish the memory of what we have lost 
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than for actual enjoyment that the old and the stricken 
seek the temporary oblivion that society offers ; but, at the 
best, old age is nothing but an ever-recurring obituary. 
' Friend after friend departs," until, like Moore's solitary guest, 
we find ourselves in the banqueting-room with the lights 
extinguished, the garlands faded, and no one left but our 
sad and desolate self. . . ." ^ 

One is almost glad to find Lady Morgan, in 1856, engaged 
with all her old spirit in a controversy with Cardinal 
Wiseman as to the authenticity of St Peter's chair, which 
her ladyship had, in her usual haphazard fashion, pronounced 
to be a spurious manufacture, the ha880 relievo representing, 
she said, the Feast of Mahomet. The Cardinal, who took 
twenty years to compose the pamphlet he issued in 1855, 
sarcastically remarks that Lady Morgan, being a writer of 
romances, had the right, so long as she exercised that 
character, to invent amusing tales to gratify her readers, and 
then proceeds to demolish her shallow hypothesis gathered 
from her friend Denan. Although, no doubt, the Cardinal was 
in his right, yet one cannot help sympathising with the 
weaker vessel, when in her reply she reminds her adver- 
sary of her strong advocacy of the Catholic claim to freedom. 
" My romances were not written merely to amuse the reader. 
They were written for and in the great cause of CatJiolic 
Emancipation — the theme and inspiration of my early 
autliorship, and the conviction of my after life." It must be 
owned that here slie had the Cardinal on the hip. The 
controversy as to St Peter's chair attracted a good deal of 
attention. A writer of the day remarks that Hogarth lias 

' " The Dublin papers mention the death of Lady Clarke, wife of Sir Arthur 
Clarke, M.D., and only sister of Lady Morgan, an amiable and acoompliahed 
woman, entitled to a remembrance. lu the Athemmm there is a notice of her as 
a contribtitor of light, cheerful verse (see her * Fun and Philosophy *), and as the 
writer uf a comedy, * Tlie Irishwoman,' which had considerable success on its appear- 
ance in Dublin some twenty or five-and-twenty years ago. The comedy we have 
forgotten, but Lady Clarke herself ever passed with us as a worthy representative 
of * the Irishwoman.' No ])erhuu was better fitted by nature to grace and adorn 
society — light-hearted, brilliant, full to overflowing with animal spirits, she was 
more to be welcomed there. Yet the wife and the mother was content to shine in 
a narrower sphere — to do the drudijing duties of life, and to gladden with her gmid 
spirits her own family and Hreside. In a sentence, she was a high>principled and 
true-hearted woman." — Ynnn the Athcno'wn, September, 1845. 



painte»i the h&ttle of the ji^etttres ; Piumey ehivMiiel^l 
la gneny </•* diemxi the witty r^iin of S| ftilrickV )jid^) 
a bright le^ to his diaplet of iimiKWtellesi by his; heitU<» of 
tlie books: it was nsserved for LaiIv Monsin to strike ^ 
blow in the battle of tlie chairs. 

It might well be termed her last bJow« aIthoii«<^, likt> 
Napoleon's Old Guard, she rallied after each mis^oHui^e^ «»d 
tried to fill op the constantly-recurring gaps in her i>s?gimeut 
of friends by new recruits. It was weaiy work, aud it wi^8 
easy to see her heart was no longer in the world and its ways* 
Social questions, however, intei^esteil her ktH?nly, from a statue 
erecte<l to commemorate Moore s memory to tlie opouing of 
Albert Gate, Her last work was the " Chid fo/Minct** pitxhieoi) 
in 1859. In January of that year she wi-ote to her old friend, 
Mr Reddino:, to thank him for a friendly notice of the lx)ok : — 

"William Stkhct, Alukkt G.\tk\ 

' l^EAU Mr Redding, — I feel mast grateful for the manner 
in which you have mentioned my blessed lmsbj\nd, and the 
justice you have done to his merits. For myself, I am over- 
wlielnied by your partial and friendly notico. 1 must tell 
you jit this moment I am very unwell and conKncd to my 
room by a severe cold, but in the hojoes that I may be bettor 
on ^londay next, the l«Sth. If you are inclinc<l to conjo an<l 
pay me a visit at two o'clock, and take some soiij) and a cutlet 
witli me at that hour, I should be most happy to Hce you. — 
^'()Ul•s always most truly, Svj)Xi:v M()Kr;A.\." 

.Mr Redding fountl her on that Mon<lay painfully cliunj^ed. 
She was exceedingly weak in body, and her recolIectionH ap- 
peared defective. Amongst other things, she tohl him nhe 
had marie up her ditierence with h(?r old publisher, ('ollnu'n, 
who had been to visit her. * In Jiarch of that year, however, 
she had so far rallied from Iier w<*akness as to be able to give 

' •• r«i(ly Morgan made an fxtnionlinary '^tateMitiit in n".'ar«l fo Mr i*n\\ti\r\\, 
\\ lin, >1jc said, after the ref-onciliation. callf<I i*\\v evcnin;; to a*«k h«'r to ^^VjiU h hiiiwr 
uivijij >'»»»•• youn;^ ]'Ublis]ier the ri'.:ht !•» yvtAnt'c \u-r I/ift of Stilmtor Jiom, Jf 
l:.i|'lHn«d tliat on tliis particular »v»-iiin'.^ flie lia<l a nniHfal patty, wnd ni \\vr 
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her usual commemoration of St Patrick's Day (for she was 
an Irishwoman who never shirked her nationality). A week 
later her last illness set in, and on April 16th, 1859, ended 
fatally. Her death made a gap in social and literaiy circles. 
Her house had long been the resort of all best known in 
society — her own powers of conversation being to the last the 
magnet that drew round her others brilliant and clever as 
herself. The sarcastic severity of tongue, which had made her 
formidable to friends and foes in early life, softened with years. 
She used to say it was only the young who were pitiless in 
their judgments, and when she heard anyone repeating bitter 
things she would say, "-4 A, ma chere, ne vous chargez pas de 
Itcunesy Perhaps there is no record of a woman achieving 
such a sudden and brilliant success as did Sydney Owenson, 
and this and the enormous amount of flattery she received 
must be taken into account in judging her harmless vanity, 
which for the rest had the merit of being perfectly frank — it 
never touched the heart which to the hist beat warmly for 
her friends. 

Lady ilorgans portraits represent her as a handsome 
woman — tliat by Lawrence is most captivating. It is hard 
to reconcile this witli the statements of those who knew her 
in the flesli, and who assert the contrary. One is forced to 
the supposition that the painters flattered her with the binish, 
as did her other admirers with the tongue. On the other 
hand, there is a consensus of opinion amongst contemporary 
writei"s tliat Lady Clarke was a most lovely woman. Her 
miniature from which the present engraving is taken is from 
the original miniature by Behnes, which has been kindly lent by 
her daughter, Mrs Edward Geale, as likewise the miniature of 
Lady Jlorgan, which is very characteristic. Sir Charles Dilke 
has some charming miniatures of both Ljidy Morgan ami Lady 
Clarke: ami in the National Portrait Gallery, Dublin, there is 
the original picture by Berthcn. The sketch by Maclise in 

hurry sI^ikmI tin* «l<»niin»nt without l<K>king at its provisions. Ij;iter, she fouud 
that she had a-Nsi^nc<l not oiu hut all her cojiyriifhts mv\^ only tliat ^Ir Colhum 
died shortly after, she would have l)een cn<,'aLjc<! in a Chant-ery suit to recover her 
rights." — Fi'i'iit Ytfittnliit/ ami To-daif, by Cyrus lleddini,', Vol. II. 
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the Fraseriiin Gallery i.s admirable ; it is aceoiiipanied bj' lines 
written by Dr llaginn : — 

" And dear I^idy Morgan, look liow she comes, 
With her pulses all beating for freedom like drums, 
80 Irish, so modesty so mixtish, so wild, 
So committing hei'self, as she talks like a child, 
So trim, yet so easy, jyetite yet big-hearted, 
That truth and she, try all she can, won't be piirted. 



CAROLINE ELIZABETH SHERIDAN, 

MRS NORTON 

AFTERWARDS 

LADY STIRLING-MAXA^TELL OF KEIR 

(Bom 180S— Died 1877) 

The transmission of talent is not always the rule — at least 
it is supposed to skip a generation before reappearing. In 
the Sheridan family it was handed down from one generation 
to another. There was Thomas the first, the smoking, diink- 
ing, jolly clergyman, who lived at Quilcapgh, and was such a 
joker that he lost his living for a jest. He was the friend of 
Dean Swift, who gave the literary bias, according to Mary, 
the cook maid, to the family — 

" And Saundei-s, me man, siivs you are always jesting and mocking, 
Marv, siiid he one dav as I was mendin^j mv master's stockinir : 
My master is so fond of tliat minister that keeps the school, 
I thon<rht my master a wise man l)ut that man makes him a ftKiI." 

The clergyman had a son, Tom Sheridan, whose passion 
for the stage led him in an evil hour to be lessee of the 
theatre in Smock Alley, and round whom all the misfortunes 
which could fall upon a luckless manager fell. His troubles 
brought him one j)iece of goo<l fortune — a charming wife in 
Frances Chaml^erlainc, daughter to Dr Oliver Chamberlaine. 
This young lady, having a j)retty talent for writing, espoused 
the luckU'ss manager's cause, which he, finding out, in duty 
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bound, married his anonymous defender. The story is a 
pretty one, as told at full length in the Sheridan annals. For 
Frances Chamberlaine I own to having a strong partiality. 
Had she been a trifle better lookino^, her story would have 
been Avritten in these pages, albeit there is nothing in her life of 
stirring interest. She was a clever woman and a good woman. 
What would you have more ? She shared all the troubles of 
her erratic husband, and loved him faithfully to the end, 
helping him with the productions of her very versatile 
pen. Her novel Sidney Bididph had a great success in its 
day and her comedy, "The Discovery," a long inin. She 
died, poor lady ! in France just when brighter days were 
dawning. 

Her son — Richard Brinsley, the delightful, fascinating 
Brinsley, round whose name lingers the romantic halo 
associated with the ever - charming Miss Linley — was a 
typical Irishman, so far as we know him. He made the 
great mistake of being a chartered buffoon. A joker can 
never be taken seriously. His son, Tom Sheridan — poor Tom 
as he is often called — never wrote nor acted ; neither was he a 
brilliant talker nor a professed joker, yet he was a very 
pleasant fellow, and everyone liked if they did not love him. 
His own father once said he would rcither be remembered as 
the parent of Toin than the writer of the "School for 
Scandal." 

Tom Sheridan, poor fellow ! died at Madeira and left a 
wife and six children. His wife, who was of a good family 
(Callander) had a turn for writing, and composed a novel called 
Canrf'll, wliich dealt with some particular form of disease, and 
was the parent, so to speak, of the novel with a purpose. Mrs 
Sheridan's reputation was, however, more that of a woman of 
the world than a novelist. She was still in the prime of her 
beauty when she introrluced her lovely daughters, and the group 
recalled to the mind of the artistic Fanny Kemble a full blown- 
rose and rosebuds all jn-owin;; on tlie same stem. The loveliness 
of these women was set oti' bv a sinirular charm of manner, 
nmch vivacity, wit and fascination, joined, especially in Lady 
Dufferin's case, with wonderful sweetness and humility. She 
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seemed quite unconscious of her own charm in comparison to 
the superior attractions of her sisters. " Georgy " (the Duchess 
of Somerset) " is the beauty, she would say, and Carry " (Mrs 
Norton) " is the wit, and I ought to be the good one, but I am 
not." It was true that Lady Dufferin's beauty was of a 
different type from that of her sisters', but they were alike in 
their tall, stately figures. Lady Dufferin, the eldest, had a 
really divine figure, the very perfection of grace and 
symmetry ; her head was beautifully set upon her shoulders, 
and although her features may have been less regular, her 
expression was angelic. She had also the charm of a 
sweet voice, sang delightfully, and composed some charming 
ail's. 

The Duchess of Somerset had deep blue or violet eyes, 
black hair, black eyebrows, perfect features and a complexion 
of lilies aud roses. Those who knew them in life are all of the 
same opinion, that although speaking critically not so handsome 
as either of her sisters, Mrs Norton in a room produced a more 
striking impression by the force of the poetical genius with 
which she was gifted. In her childhood, Caroline had given so 
little pioiiuse of beauty that her mother," who had a right to 
be exacting on such a point, almost despaired." As she grew up, 
however, she blossomed into a stately style of loveliness, 
*• grandly classical," her rather large and heavy features recall- 
ing the grandest Grecian and Italian models, to the latter of 
wliich her rich colouring and blue-black braids of hail's gave 
her an additional resemblance. Gibson the sculptor always said 
he had seen many handsome women in his time, but none so 
lovely as Caroline Norton, and Shelley con'oborated this 
testimony — " I never met a woman so perfectly charming with 
so variable but always beautiful expression." She was a 
brunette with dark burning eyes like her grandfather, Tom 
Sheridan, to which she could impart at will the softest, 
most bewitching, seductive expression. Her voice was ex- 
quisitely tender, a most excellent thing in woman, and when 
she spoke, every expression — grave, gay, ironical, melancholy, 
sportive, proud, indignant — fleeted across her fine face. Of 
whatever company she was a member, she was the principal 
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feature, all gathering ix)und her. ^ She was not a musician 
as the word is now understood]. She possessed, however, the art 
of charming her audience by the manner in which she spoke her 
words in a deep contralto voice, accompanying herself with a 
few desultory chords on tlie piano ; and this, combined with 
the beauty of her face, was sufficient to bring everyone crowd- 
ing round the piano. 

As may be imagined, the liouse at Storey's Gate, which Mrs 
Tom Sheridan had taken, was crowded by all the fashionable 
men of the day, who clustered like flies round the young 
beauties. Disraeli records in his diary meeting them at a 
reunion at the Lytton Bulwers', and going with them to a fancy 
ball at Hanover Square Rooms — the two elder sisters appear- 
ing as Greek slaves. Yeai-s after, when old and in retirement, 
the image of these beautiful women would rise before the 
weary politician, and he would speak of his early days of 
intimacy with them. Lady Dufferin was his great admiration, 
more beautiful even than her beautiful sisters — " Dreams," he 
would say, as he gazed into the fire. 

Another adorer was Edward Lytton Bulwer, afterwards 
Sir Edward, who wrote of Mrs Norton — 

An as|M*<t thus ilivim*. 
The clown, the l»i«»\vs (if seraphs \v<nc\ 
Has li'ft its mark un tliiiu*.'' 

It is all the more curious (in view of the great admiration 
excited by her daughters' beauty) that Mrs Sheridan should 
have been in such a hurry to dispose of the exceptional wares 
she had in hand. She was in fact ready to give them to 

' •• I rcinfn)lK.'r,** writfs Mi"> K«iiil»lr. "Iiow ^h^• uxtl t<» con viilst* her friends, c/j 
Itdii nnn'itt ^ w\\\\ Ji rcTtaiii al»>unl -«»n;»' «allt<I * Tht* Widow,' a jnixje of !»r<md 
comwly. the whole story of which (thr wi-iin^ «»f a thscnnsolnte widow hy a rich 
lover, whom she Hr>t rejects and then aeeij.t>) was coni]>rii*ed in a few words rather 
sjxjken than suntr. eked <»«t l>y a hidicn>u> refrain (»f nnn-ti-iddy-iddy-iddy-ho, 
which I»y dint of her countenance and vt»ici- conveyed all the different situations rif 
the little c<miedy — her h>ver's fi«ry tlechiration, her virtuous indignation and 
wrathful rejection of him, his co<il ac'pii«--ern<f and intimation that his fortune 
assured him .in easy actjuiescence in <»t her quarters, her rage and dis.'i]i]iointiiient 
at his dejiarture, and final relenting' and consent at his return, all of which she 
sani; or rather acted with inconi|»andil«.« InuKonr." 
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tlie first bidder that offered. Nor was this huny in order that 
her young daughters should marry to please themselves. By 
no means. Helen, the eldest, had the greatest disinclination 
to accept Captain Blackwood, a rough and ready sailor — an 
excellent man, but devoid of all the graces that would take a 
young girFs fancy. 

The Norton marriage was still harder to understand. Ex- 
cept that he was brother and heir to Lord Grantly, there 
was nothing to commend George Chappie Norton. He was a 
barrister without practice, an unpopular man — the verdict 
of society being that he was a disagreeable bore. One con- 
temporary describes him as constantly "taking pills and 
spinning conversation out of his own bowela" Not a man to 
win the fancy of sweet Caroline Sheridan. He said he had 
been in love with her six years, so he must have begun the 
process when she was eleven, for she was barely seventeen 
when he made his proposal through the medium of the 
governess — he liad not spoken six words to Caroline at 
this time. Still, although he had nothing to offer her 
beautiful young daughter, Mrs Sheridan did not refuse him. 
She allowed liim to hang on, exerted her influence to get 
him some small place, and when Caroline was nineteen 
bade her marry him. The girl submitted, as girls did, in 
those daj's, to parental authoritj\ The marriage, however, 
turned out a disastrous failure. No two people could be moi'e 
unsuited to one another — the wife all generous sympathy and 
warm-heartedness, the husband full of mean ways, and witli 
such a nasty temper as made life with him intolerable to a 
woman of a high spirit. Money, moreover, that universal 
disturber of domestic peace, was wanting in the Norton house- 
hold, and the burden of providing it fell in this instance upon 
the woman. The talent for writing, inherited from the Sheri- 
dans, had shown itself distinctly both in Lady Dutferin and 
Mi-s Norton. With the last named the taste for poetiy was 
innate. Before she could write, she composed in her head. Her 
mother discouraged rather than incited these juvenile at- 
tempts, and resolutely denied her access to her store of pens, 
ink and paper. The youthful poetess was not to be baulked 
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of her desire, and wrote on the blank pages of her copy books 
and music books. When she was only eleven years old her 
firet poem appeared in print; this was the Dandies Rout} 
The history of how she came to write it is interesting as the 
initiatory efforts of all good writers must be. 

" In the days when Mi-s Norton was a little girl, a favourite 
gift book for children was called the Dandies Ball, a copy of 
which was given to the Sheridan children by Lady Westmore- 
land. The peinisal of it kindled in the mind of the future 
poetess a desire to produce a satire upon the exaggerated 
faults of a class of pei*sons with whom slie had nothing in 
common, and with whom, if she had, it may be supposed, she was 
not very likely at her age to discover the points most open to 
ridicule. Be that as it may, she wrote the Dandies Rout and 
carried it herself to Mai*shall, the publisher of the Dandy 
books, who agreed to publish it, and to give the young 
authoress fifty copies for herself. A small number of this 
supply were given to intimate friends, but the greater poi*tion 
was changed for other books with a Richmond bookseller. 
The plates were from her own designs, and the little authoress 
would have been puzzled to determine whether she were 
prouder of the oflfspring of her pen or her pencil. She used 
to tell a story how, many years later, going into a shop in 
Regent Street to buy some coloured print book for her little 
])oy, the shopman produced her own Dumlus Roat as the 
best thing to please the young gentleman.- Her next literary 
eflbrt was a volume of short poems in conjunction with her 
sister; this was not so fortunate as the Dundlcfi Rout — many 
ineiiectual eiibrts were made to assure sumlry tasteless book- 
sellers that they had an opportunity of putting money into 
their pockets. It is, however, sometimes utterly impossible to 

' The word '•Dundy" hic-iiis to have iK-eii a}i}ili(.<l to children. Lady Morgan 
wrote to Lady Clarke ** How is the younj^ Dandy .' '' 

-This must have been the ////«/>* rora Jiout. A little lM><»k full of coloured 
I'rints of moths and InitterHies. The verses arc in the Sheridan style — 

"Old Coliinel (Jold Spangle his dancing days past. 
Volunteers with giMid humour the dancers to c:ist." 

The Athcmnum ol 1S30 juaises this child's story IhmiW, which was i»rt»bahly a re- 
production of the Uanditss Runt published by Tilt luider another name. 
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convince men of their own interest, and publishers are 
notoriously obtuse in this respect. The consequence was 
these poems never got published ; one was a versified 
version of Clavis Calenchtri, a favourite book with Cai-oline 
Sheridan.^ At seventeen she wrote the Sorrows of Rosdlie 
and again encountered the same diflSculty in finding a 
publisher." - 

Immediately after her marriage, Rosalie, with some smaller 
pieces, was published bj'^ Ebers and favourably received, and 
from this time her pen was the mainstay of the family. 
Children came rapidly enough and added to the necessity 
of exertion. Matenial love was strong in Mrs Norton's 
character, and it is touching to note the pride with which 
she writes to Mrs Shelley that everything provided for 
her first baby had been bought out of her earnings. Most 
men would have been ashamed to live in a great measure 
on their wife's talent ; but Mr Norton not only took every- 
thing as his by right, but added the meanness of reproach- 
ing and nagging the bread-winner if she did not exert 
licrself suflSciently 

" If Murray will not accept a poem, if Bell docs not con- 
tinue a magazine, if Saunders and Ottley do not buy the MS. 
of a novel, if Colburn's agreement is not satisfactory and 
sufficient, if Power delays payment for a set of ballads, if, in 
short, the wife had no earnings to produce, the husband pro- 
fessed himself (juite at a loss to know Itoto the diflliculty was 
to be got over." This was only the beginning. Soon the 
idea came to this chivalrous gentleman that his wife's beauty 
and charm of manner could be brought to bear in a useful 
manner upon Lord Mellx)unie, an old family friend, then in 
the high position of Prime Minister. He had known Mrs 
Norton's father and grandfather, and was just the sort of 
Don Quixote likely to be influenced by the sight of beauty in 
distress. Mr Norton's idea was a success. He was made a 

' f 'lari.^ CitU iidari was an astrolo^'ieal wt>rk. 

- The above, which is taken fn)iu Colburn's Xcw MoiUhfy for 1831, does not 
«nrres]H)n(i with Lord Dufferin's statement in his late]y-pul)lishe(1 Memorial of hifl 
Mother — *• Before s)ie was twenty-one, she and Mrs Norton had been paid £100 
for a collection of songs contriliuted Ijetween them." 
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inaoistnite, with a salary of seven hundred a year. As a 
natural result, Lord Melbourne became an intimate friend of 
the family. *' He found a trreat attraction in Mi-s Norton*s 
society. Her literarj^ tastes fell hi with his." He met people 
at her house whom it was interesting to know. It was no 
\vonder that he found pleasure in being a constant visitor. A 
man of the world, as he was, ought to have been alive to the 
dangers that lurk in such an intimacy. The whole story, 
indeed, is one of the saddest on record. 

As it is detailed before us, one can read between the lines 
and see how a high-spirited, beautiful young woman, sought 
for and admired wherever she went, must have scorned the 
husband to whom it was her lot to be tied, and how he, 
seeing her ill-veiled contempt for his meanness and trickeries, 
girded at lier, and at his own impotent attempts to break her 
spirit. 

^^'h<^t led to the final quarrel was not conjugal jealousj' 
l)ut pueiile resentment at what 5Ir Norton chose to fancy an 
insult ofiered to him by his wife*s family. There was to be a 
gathering at Frampton, the seat of lier eldest brother Brinsley 
Sheridan, to which Mi's Norton was invited, with her three 
children. Wy some unfortunate oversight Mr Norton was 
omitto<l I'roni the invitation. He brooded over this until the 
fancied wrong occupied a large place in his petty mind. He 
to(jk his rrvenge l)y sending the children away (on the very 
niorning they were to go to Frampton). He knew where 
his wife wouM feel most keenly. Never was there a 
woman so full of maternal pride. As Sir John Campbell 
sai<l, ■ Xotwithstandincf her intellectual irifts and the admiia- 
ti«jn she rxcitc<l, she was devoted to her babes, and better 
contented wlun she showed them to a visitor than if she had 
lu'en decked (Hit in the most costlv jewels." It will be hardiv 
believe* I that Mr Norton persisted in keeping the where- 
abouts ot* the children from their distracted mother, who went 
about seeking them everywheie. For months she could only 
see them by stratagem. In hiding them away, and removing 
tlieni tioni place to place, Mr Norton was abetted by a woman 
who ])layed a fiendish part in this domestic drama. There is 

P 
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{ilwajT's some woman ready at hand to put her finger in an 
ill-assorted matrimonial pie ; but on this occasion the " inter- 
vener " was an elderly spinster, with no attractions save the 
one paramount in Mr Norton's eyes — money. Miss Vaughan 
seems to have hated Mrs Norton, from the mere fact that 
this young creature was possessed of all the attractions she 
lacked or had lost (if she ever had enjoyed them). This envy 
or malice induced her to play the part of an evil genius in the 
home of the Nortons. She possessed herself of Norton's con- 
fidence, and exasperated him against his wife, making the 
woi'st of those little imprudences in which the roused and 
harassed woman sometimes indulged. She fanned the fiame 
of suspicion in his mean, jealous nature. She pointed out 
the constant visits of Lord Melbourne, and goaded the latent 
jealousy that is ahvaj^s present in such natures as Mr Norton's. 
It is probable that only for the influence of this pei'son the 
Nortons might have been reconciled, but the reconciliation 
could only have been on the surface, the disagreements would 
have begun again. Everything, however, seemed to point to 
the adjustment of the quarrel. Lord Slelbourne^ was always 
deprecating pushing matters to extremity. On April 10th he 
wrote the followinii: wise counsel, which it would be well if 
married ladies inscribed in their private diaries. 

** I have often told you that a woman should never imrt 
from her husband whilst she can remain with him. If this is 
generally the case, it is particularly so in such a case as yours 
— that is, in the case of a j^oung, handsome woman of lively 
imagination, fond of company and conversation, and whose 
celebritj' and superiority have necessarily created many 
enemies." 

' William Laiiih. Lnnl M»llM>urne, is one of tlic iiu»st inton'stinj,' fij,'ure« nri'- 
sentcd on the canvas of tin- ]>rrMnt century. His ]H)sitinn in life was enviaidv. 
He li.ul fine inti-llictual <nia]itirs, a clianning personality an<l sweet (lis)KMition ; 
an<l yrt it may In- truly > li'l nf liiin. as of many anotli. r. that he mn<le a tot«l 
>hip\vrt.'ck tlirnnjrh want of a j^mcmI pilot. His first mi^^.-ulventure was liis choicv 
of a wife ; and y«.t, as wr rta>l tli" story of his doni«stic unhn)»pine!'H, our admini- 
tion for him u'low*. His pati'mt- with the extra vairant. fitf-il, hysterical woman, 
whom he never (•••a-'r«l to l-.vr. alrh-uii,'h her mad fir.d<s wirt- hrintrinir \\\a naiuu 
into ernitempt, was adiniralh-. as likewise his j;tntl« ni-ss to her in her dyill^ 
n>om» nts, his sorrow for h<-r, oidy retnemherinjLj liow slu* had Imimi his first lofe. 
All this i^ives an inttn »t to th«- rtad«r of Lord Miil»ourne's lif»\ which ia fUtA 
rhanged by some spots on tin- ptire surface of a really iiMhU?, chivalnnis nature. 
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Thero is no trace of tlic co-respondent in this kind, fatherly 
letter, which was followed bv others of a similar character. 
Sir James Graham^ and Colonel Stanhope, as well as IJrs 
Norton's family, tried to settle the terms of mutual a^jree- 
ment, and the husl)and and wife met. A sort of reconcilia- 
tion took place, an<l there was some talk of her returning 
to live with him. A few days later the whole thing broke 
out afresh. Society was shaken to its centre wlien the news 
leaked out that ^Ir Norton had brouHit an action of c rim. con, 
ngainst the Prime Minister, and laid the damages at a high 
fissure. It is now uiiiversallv conceded tliat the trial was 
" got up " for political purposes to ruin Lord Melbourne in 
the opinion of the country. Oreville saj's, " There is no doubt 
that Lord Wvnford is at the bottom of the whole thinor, and 
that he has persuaded Lor*! fJrantley to urge it on Norton,** 
who saw in this a means of humiliating: his wife and her 
family. Aiiaiii " there is oreat talk about Lord ^lelbourne's 
afliair with Mrs Norton, which latter, if not (juashed, will 
be inconvenient. John Bull fancies himself vastlj'' moral, and 
the Court (oF William IV.) is nn'ghty pmdish, and between 
them, our ofi'-liand Premier will find himself in a ticklish 
position." Cre\ilK' goes on to say that "people doubt the 
action coniini;- on." It di<l, however, and ended in a trium- 
phant ac-<initta], to tlie grrat exultation of the Prime Jlinister's 
friends, and tlie evident <lisap[)ointment of the mob of Tories, 
witli whicli tlio hrifrr sa^'f had no share.- 

Lor<l Cljief-Justice 'i'indal was the judge. Sir William 
Follett le(l for tlu' plaintif!*, an<l broke down horribly; the 
witnesses — rliscanled .ser\ants — were wholly unreliable : the 
chief male wittios was received with shouts of lauirhter. 

^ Sii- .];iiMi< <Ir;ili.iin w.K in.in i<(l t«» Mr:* Sheridan's .«i.stcT. c<)ii>f m-iitlv was 
i.TK-lo Ity iii.ini.im- t" Mrs Xnrtoii. 

-' L'Ufl Wviifnnl li.nl lut M miaKliaii to TiOnl (Irantlcv and Mr Nurtnu. and wa** 
Miij)... ..1 ♦.! hive ( Mii-i'i' r.ilil'- inHiuncr witli Ijnth his wardi-i. I>»rd Wvnf«»rd sent 
tilt- I)ii];' of C'iuiiIh il:m<i t<» L<<nl MtUxumu- in <»ne of the lohhics of the House of 
('•'iMiiK'Hv t't -ay lu- \\i<]i<(i to sjnak with him. ''in order to assure 3'< in. n|Kin his 
iioijcmr. \\<- ha<i ii'ttliiiij to do witli tlii> affair. in»r. indeetl," added thi* Ihike. ** anv 
• if try, W. wt.iiM «l«i )i..tliiiii,^ so iinir«)itl» iiiaiilikr." I^ord ^lePMnime replied tli:it 
h.- ii-\ 1 1- In li<\t(l rniiiou'-. that lit- liad m-ver tli<»ni;]jt it, and His Knyal Hivrlmess' 
dt claration w a< p'lf. cly sat ifsactoiy, \\li«n T^ord Wyn ford saw Lonl M^Hi-iume. 
he r< j»vated tin- <li><-laiiiiLr. and adijcd. he liad not .seen his ward, yonnjj Norton, 
for several Viars. 
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The female servants swore a« to proofs, but their own 
characters could not bear inspection. They all had tender 
relations with those defendei-s of our hearths and enliveners 
of our kitchens — Her JIajesty's Guards. One of these women 
expressed such contempt for the idle ceremony of marriage 
that Sir John Campbell, Lord Melbourne's counsel, compared 
lier to Heloise — 

** Not C'ivsju's Empress would I deign to prove ; 
No, make me mistress to tlie man I love.'* 

The verdict was received with shouts of applause, and 
Sir John Campbell, afterwards Lord Camj^bell, received an 
ovation when he entered the House of Commons that even- 
ing. No one seems to have thought what all this meant to 
the unhappy woman who, when this cruel trial came upon 
her, was in the superb summer of her beauty, with every 
gift and faculty of her mind at its highest power. Such an 
experience leaves its traces, and although she quitted the 
coui*t with no stain on her character, the very fact that she 
had been dra^ii-vd there bv hiT un worth v husband clunff to 
her long after the merits of the case had been forgotten. In 
the early part ol" this century the .social laws as regarded 
women were fai* sti'icter than in our own days of more — per- 
haps too nmeh — freedom, and the benefit of the doubt would 
then have been .social ostracism. 

Mi's Norton, however, had the con.solation of having wami 
sympathisers and generous friends who stood by her during 
her trial an<l upheld her socially. In the dedication of one 
of her poems, the " Dream," she pays a giateful tribute to one 
of these, the huchess of Sutherland, who was a warm partisan 
of the sutieriu!^ mother. 

'* For i*asv an* tin- alni> llu* rith man •*pai«'«. 

To sons t'f 1,'^Miiii** l»v inisforttiiK' ImiiI, 
lint t/xm iL.'av">t nu* what wnnian sfld«»iij tl.ir.> 

J»elicf— in >pili' <»f many a cold di»fnt. 
When, slandt-nd and maii^^ned, I >t<H»d apart 
Kroni lh«»M' w hu>t' l»«»undi'd p<»wor had wiiuiir, not (.inshed mv heurt. 
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TIm'11, tluMi, w lu'ii inwards lied nwav niv n.nm', 

And scoffed to see me feeblv stem the tide, 
When some were kind <»n wliom 1 had no elaim, 

And some fuisook on wlioni mv h)ve relied, 
And some, who miifld have Uittleil for mv sake. 
Stood off in donht, tn see what turn the world wniild take. 

Then gav'st me what the poor do give the |)o«»r — 
Kind words and holv wishes, and true tears. 

The lov'd, the near of kin could do no more, 

Who champed not with the «dof»ni of varvini,' \ eais, 

But clunff the closer when I stood fiu'lorn. 

And blunted slander's dart with their indignant sc«»rn 

For thev who credit crime are thev who feel 

Their own hearts weak to iinrcsiMal sin ; 
Memory, not judgment, i)rompts the thoughts which steal 

O'er minds like these an easv faith to win : 
And tiiles of broken truth are still believed 
Most readilv bv th(»se who have thcrih^dce.^ deceivd. 

But like a white swan down a troubled stream, 
W^hose ruffling pinion hath the ])ower to tling 

Aside the turbid dr<)ps which daikly gleam 
And mar the fivshiiess <»f hei- snowy wing. 

So thou with «|ueenly grace and gentle pride 

Alonir the woijds dark waters in nuritv dost ^lidc.'' 

Tlie nmvortliy persecution ot* Ins nniortunato wife by 
Mr Norton <li(l not cease witli tbis abortive attempt to ruin 
her character. Altbongh she liad left tlie conrt without auy 
stain on lier conduct as a wife and luotlier, and liad therefore 
everv riiilit to return to licr busband's bouse, and every claim 
to Ix' with lier cbildren. Mr Xoi'ton absohitelv refused to 
admit lier. In vain <li<l the pool- woman (wbose strongest 
passion was hei* love "I' ber cbiblri'u) bumlde hci'self to offer 
every kind of ainen<ls to lier persecutor. If she had made 
nny bai-sb s])i'ecbes or declarations that she could not stay 
with Mr Norton, she repented." She entreated to be 
allowed to come back ** on a vear's trial." What torture 
this must have been to a woman of her hig;h spirit, and still 
worse tlie humiliation went Tor notbiuL;' — Inn* re<|Uest being 
refused. Wben all ibis loweriui^* of her pride failed, she, in 
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desperation, tried a scheme for carrying the children away. 
^>he wrote to her friend, Mre Shelley, how this ended. 

" I failed. I saw them all. I cari'ied Brin (Brinsley; to 
the gate : could not open it, and was afraid they (Miss 
Vaughan and the servant) would tear him in pieces, they 
caught him so fiercely, and the elder one was so frightened 
he did not follow. It maj' be a sin, but I do cui*se them and 
their dogged brutality. If a stronfj crm hod been witit 
ii\e I should have done it — " 

Then began the old hide-and-seek game. Mr Norton sent 
the children here, there, everywhere — now in the Highlands, 
with their Scotch relations : acrain at the seaside with Miss 
Vauglum. All this time the harassed woman had to work 
for her own support. Her mean husband allowed lier no- 
thing, and when the tradesmen who supplied her sued liiin 
for his wife's debts, he subpoenaed her publishei's, ami 
demanded from them an account of her profits. For nearly 
thirt}' 3-ears this painful struggle went on. Again and again 
was her iiaine dragged before the public, and the outer world 
called ill to view her domestic canker and decide upon the 
merits of the case. The last time Mrs Norton appeared in 
court it was to answer a second accusation as to tlu* oM 
scandal aneiit Lord Melbourne, who was now dead, but whose 
sister, Lady Palmerston, allowed Mrs Norton an annuity of 
iive hundred a-year. The brutality of Mr Norton and his 
couiiscd on this occasion rousi*(l the indignation of <-veryono 
in the C(nnt, includini:): the judire and jin-v. ^Ir Norton cIkjso 
to sit upon the bench occupied by liis wife, and his ellbrts to 
browbeat and embarrass w'vw of the mcjst ungenth'manly 
character: so, too, with the «jUesti«ui^ put by his coun>el. Tlic 
result was a verdict for Mr^ Noil'ii: l»ul this triumih <lid 
not couiitei'l)alance the torture she had r.iider;:<jne. Tt ri'Ustd 
her to break the silence she had hitlierlu kept, and which it 
W(»uld have been wiser to have maintaijn-'i to the r\\^\. Under 
the eireunistaiices, with Iier life uttrilv wrecke«l b\' the man 
who had married her to further his nwii advancement, it is 
hard to Ijlann* Mrs Norton for writing- tin* story <^f In'r Iius- 
luiUfl's cruelty and meanne.^s in a pamphlet cntitle«l Kmjllsh 
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L(iiv8 fur E)ujlUh Women, which appeared in 1855, and was 
dedicated to the Queen. This narrative, which bears the im- 
press of truth, was answered by a feeble letter from Mr Norton 
to the Times, It is doubtful Avhether the airiiiir of her 
matrimonial troubles in public improved Mrs Norton's 
position. Her own family disapproved of the indelicacy of 
this public appeal, which undoubtedly attracted attention to 
her position, and gave an unenviable notoriety to her name. 
In such cases as hers, publicity is always a doubtful good, 
whereas dignified silence leaves nothing. to regret. A story 
such as this, once known to the general public, is never 
allowed to die ; it clings to the unfortunate hero or heroine 
like the shirt of Dejanira. The ominous whi.sper goes round 
when he or she enters or leaves the room, " Don't you know — 
the celebrated trial ? Ah, just so — dear me — " In this way 
we find constant allusions to iirs Norton's unfortunate episode, 
more or less malicious, according to the nature of the writer. 

"In 1845," writes Crabb Robinson, "I dined with Rogers, 
an interesting party of eight — Moxon, Mr and ^Irs Kenny, 
Spedding, Lushington, Alfred Tenny.^on and a lady, who. 
Rogers said, was coming on purpose in sue Teuiiysdii. lie 
made a mj'stery of this fair devotee, and would give no name. 
It was not till dinner was half over that he was called out oi" 
the room, and returned with a ladv <jn his arm — a lady neither 
splendi<Jly dresse<l nor strikingly heautiliil. A whi-j)v'r ran 
along the company, which I could not make out. She instantly 
Joined onv conversation with an <*asc an<l s|>irit that showeil her 
([uite used to society. She stepped a little too n«'ar my })re- 
judices ])y a harsh sentence about ( Joethe, which 1 rrsiiited. 
And We ha<l exchan<rrd a few sentences whm shr naiMcd Iht- 
seir,and I then recoirnised the nnich-('iih'i:isr<l and eahinniiatrd 
Mrs Norton, who, vou mav recollect, was i.uri:e*i h\' a '\u\v 
tindin<f for the defendant in a c r I ,,i. r^ni. liL-Uow 1)\' hrr hus!>an.l 
against Lord Melbourne. When 1 knew who she was, I iVlt 
that I oU!J"ht to have distini^'uished her l)eant\' ami urace ^v 
my own discernment, an<l not waited for a foi nial ainiouncv'- 
ment. Vou are aware that Iht position in socirty wa> lo a 
great degree imperilled." 
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Her own sex, unfortuiuitely, were not always so lenient 
as the writer just quoted. In Lady Granville's and Lady Elast- 
lake's recently-published memoirs, there are a good many cut- 
ting remarks levelled at Mrs Norton. Lady Granville does not 
disguise her dislike of anyone who ventured to be original. 
She also finds fault with lier for not being in keeping with her 
own opinions and writings. It is impossible, she says, to bind 
her up with her own stories ! ^ This is very smart, but surely 
it is unfair. No man, or woman either, can always correspond 
to their written testimony. It is, as we all know, far easier 
to preach than to practise. Lady Eastlake, who was the 
essence of propriet}^ is shocked at Mrs Norton's using her 
black eyes so wickedly ; and whether on this account, or from 
closer observations, arrives at the conclusion that this clever 
writer has neither genius nor simplicity, nor even pathos. 
" No," she says emphatically, " she is an actress — a consum- 
mate actress — who studies the part slie plays, and that part is 
always an attempt to fascinate, she cares not whom." One can- 
not help thinking the wicked, black ej^es may have fascinated 
the excellent President of the Academy, and hence this virtuou.s 
ilcnnnciation. Sweet Carolina Norton what a singuljir power 
ol' fasei nation you possessed ! Even the coldest of reviewei's fell 
under youi* inilucnce, and had a kind word for your literary 
etturts, and were nearly always in your favour. Some of 
tliein, indeed, wroti,' of her in terms that would afiront more 
than <;ratify writers who would rather be judged by the merit 
of their work than their personal attractions. Still, after all, 
a reviewer is but a man ; and when we find the brutal (Jiflbnl 
talkini;- of "the l)eautifnl dau<rhter of our <^Id fririid, Tom 
Sheri<lan," we must think the Hamour of tliat beautiful 
(laui'ht«'i*'s "wicked eves" was on the writer, who irfH'.s on to 
talk of her *' pouting-, vermilion lips" before lie raises his tonm- 
hawk, which comes down <^^ently " for the sake of p(xir Tom." 

Another critic (Loekhai't) makes no flimsy pretence of old 

' L;i<ly < Iianvilli''- totimuny is valtiaMt- as a contciniKirarv, ami ultlwiirrh kIk* 
(Iocs iKit c'liK-ral \\cv dislike to Mrs Nnrtnn, she thnm's 110 Htuiie n;;uiiist her cliar- 
.ut« r. Sill- lia«l lnr f]aiiu'lit«r ami h«r Imsliaiul staying with her at th»* finif «»f th«* 
trial, aii'l nmarUs that they (the Kullartons) are very curious htiw it will jL^ti ; aiid 
then >h»: a'hU. ''Tiic <,'reat tiiiiiij: that will j^'o aj^'uiiist Mr Xortou is, that he MKttl- 
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fricndshij^ for "papa," but avows his passion l>uMly for "fair 
Mrs Norton, beautiful Buddhist, as liiuib m Buhver baptises 
30U, passionately enamoured as we are of I-.. E. L., soul-struck 
by the wonders of Mrs Henians's muse, in no slight deirreo 
smitten by Mary Ann Browne, pityin<^^ venerating;- such lelics 
of antiquity as Miss Edgeworth and Lady Mortran, yet we must 
make Mrs Norton titr If^nder of thr female band." 

On one occasion only do we tind sweet Caroline treated 
with somethin<^ borderin<j on impertinence, and yet it was in 
all good humour, so that the rudeness hardly counts. The 
occasion was in 18-Sl, when a ludicrous hoax was perpetrated 
upon well-known literary personages. The hoax was state<l 
to have been originated by a clergyman called Miller, who had 
Ji craze (very general even in the present day) for collecting 
the autogi'aphs of the eminent, and hit upon the cuinnng 
device of applying for the character of an iniaginarv 
domestic servant, a bait to Avhich these clever individuals 
at once rose. 

It has been su<;irested that the inventor of this verv trans- 
l)arent scheme was the editor of FrKsf/s M*ign:iiif\ who pub- 
lished the ^liller correspondence — oOO letters. His haxing 
done so lends colour to the idea. It does not, however, <letract 
from the fun of the situation, which is greatly «*nhanced by 
the gravity of some of the rei>lies. One cannot help smiling 
at Miss Ivli^eworth's volumin<JUs an<l decidedlv nld-iiiaidish 
letter, which nuist have convulsed with laughter the jurpetra- 
tor of the hoax. 

The general tenor of the rejdiesismost courteous. an«l tlirv 
show a curious uncc*rtaintv as to whether the man oi* wouian 
<lid till the situation for which the reference is iet|uiied. Ladv 
< 'harlotte Burv has j/ieat doubts as to Sarah Deacon, ' but 
would be soriv to hurt anxbodv's character b\ an unjusl sus- 
i»ieion." Sir Edward l^vtton ijulwer has not tin* slightest re- 
collection of William .letiries, and thinks tlu' man has ma<l<* a 
mistake. *' He mav ])robablv have lived with m\' IhoiIkt, 

f'ni;if .-my tllli'<l or rirli a<l:niivr of lii«* vviff. Init wn-i >.Vfiity ir-»If t'» «/ /.'•«»/• 
nittn lib Captain Tivlawny." [Captain Tivlawiiy \va< n«»t .ui ;ilmii« r of .\Ir>i 
Norton, Imt of litr friend, Fanny Keniblc.J 
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Mr Hcuiy Buhver, 38 Hill Street." Gentle Sir Walter Scott 
is the only one who seems to have detected that some trick 
\Yas at the bottom of the imiuiry. 

" I ref^fret mv name has been used to mislead your bene- 
volence. I know no such person as Duncan Campbell, nor has 
a man of that name ever lived as servant to me. The fellow 
has imposed upon you, and deserves punishment ; and for the 
sake of others, I liope you will inflict it." 

Sweet Caroline Norton walked blindfold into the net, and 
writes quite a lon<; letter about Amelia Deacon, " who never 
lived with me as lady's-maid, or, so far as my recollection 
serves, in an\' cai)acity. It is, at any rate, impossible she 
could have li\ cd with me two years, as it is but three since I 
commenced housekeeping-, and ni}- present establishment has 
underii'one no alteration lor the last twelve months or more." 

This letter was honoured by special attention. " The futui^e 
anti([uar3'," sa^'s ]\lor;;an Rattler, " wlien the time comes that 
even you will be anti(|uity, wlien to you will be applied the 
song sung witli siieli gusto by your glorious and Gillrayed 
gran<lfather — 

'* ' 'rii()iiL;li liri liulitiios aiul Ikt l)ii«jhtiK'ss 
1)<) sliim- wiih .nulIi splciuloiir, 

Tlial IH»lli;lll IMll llif SliliS 

All' tlioii^lii :li to attrinl li'-r : 
'I'liMiiuli ii'iw >\\'' is tVaL'iaiil 

Ami soft t«» til'- s.'iisr^ 
Shrll Im' daiMiialily ihouMn 

A liimdrril xi-ai s lu-iicr/ 

111 that uiiliai)[»y liin.-," coiuinues the imcivil writer, ** it will 
be known that in Jaiinai / IS:)I \ ou liad conniienced house- 
kee])in"" but ihi'ec \\'.ir>, and thai \'uur then actual eslab- 
lislnneut, oi', a^ you call it. \«)Ui- present establishment,* had 
not underi-oni' alterati«.'n f- a* iv.ehe months or more.'* 
Amonjj: lb(»^«' h«'a.\r<l \vei\'- - 
ThoUias lla'viH.'.^ r>a\!\. rheo'ioie Hook. 

• • • 

I'Mwanl Lvltoii Dulwri-. Lelilia Landon. 

Ladv (liailuiir \\\\\\-. William Mairinn, LL.l). 

S. T. Colei'idi;''. 'Hionias iloori'. 
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John Wilson Croker. Ciiroline Norton. 

Mari.i Edofewoitli. Anna Maria Porter. 

Lord Eldon. Bryan W. Procter (Barry 

Henr^- Hallani. Cornwall). 

James Ho<rir. Samuel Rollers. 

Like all the fashionable writers of the da}*, Mrs Norton 
contributed abundantly to the army of annuals — keepsakes, 
fororet-me-nots and books of beautv, which Hooded the book- 
sellers' shops. She was at one time editor of the Booh ofBeaidu, 
and likewise of Fishers Scntpbook} A woman of fashion 
was all-important in the position of editor, as her connection 
with persons " in society " enabled her to procure any amount 
of indifferent compositions, the contributoi*s being sufficiently 
repaid by their names appearing in print, while the publisher 
found his advantage in the sale the noble authors feeble pro- 
ductions eommandcd. No house that respected itself was 
without some one or other of the silk-bound annuals ; the 
JJook of Beau fj/ was the most popular; it was to be seen on 
the round table, which in those days occuj^ied the centre of 
the drawing-room — a fine, solid piece of furniture with a claw- 
foot. A cornucopia for ilowei*s was the centre ornament, largi- 
volumes of scrap-books, Fliiden's Tubleav.j' and books of foreign 
scenery, together with the inevitable annuals, were arranged 
svnuuctricalU' (in earel'ul families, thev had silk or cashmere 
e(ners;, an<l were supj)Osud to give a literary '' /o/r' to the 
house. 'J'lie expense of jaoducing these elegantly got-u]> 
lujoks was not sutliciently remunerated by their sale, large 
though it was, and in the end eveiy publisher who ha<l to do 
with such ventures lust heavily. Heath, the publi.sher (jf tlu' 
llonl: (tf J)t It iift/^ and Flmleu's Ti(bhtn'.i\ died a bankrupt. 
Tlic [)res«nt generation sees a revival of this taste lor 
•■ pieiure - l»o(>k>/' which is growing every day until the 
a] ([Jet lie lor illustration seems to have arrived at an almost 
uiihealtliy >tag(' : the ])rocess production, however, is not so 

' Fi.-^/f r'.< lh>ni l,,<i- H'Knn Sifi fih^fth w.-i-j ;i must artistic jToihu't'iMH ; i: li;i'I 
sox.ral bi'lv «• lit-»r<. Miss Lnnilon's \v\<^n \va«* iviiiarkaMr for lUlic.nv an*! 
f\trt'MM' liiii-li ; .Mrs XMrton's fur the lar.:e iiniiilKrr of iK>fins c*ontril»utc<l l»y l<a'i\ 
Uutfcriii aii'l utii* r iin.iiil)crs of her family. There are some beautiful portrait-. 
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expensive cas the almost obsolete but far more beautiful steel 
engi-aving. 

Jlrs Norton cannot be classed with the ordinary con- 
tributor to the annuals ; lier poetry was thorough I3' artistic^ 
and, as one critic remarks, possesses " a bre.idth and finish 
almost masculine,*' differing widely from the fashionable 
literary lady of her penod. This he ascribes to her "asso- 
ciation with prominent literary and political characters, 
which contact gave to her poetry an earnestness of feeling 
and a masculine cast of thought " Another critic says her 
poems are the genuine product of a cultivated mind, a rich 
fancy and a warm, well-regulated heart ; it is evident, he adds, 
that she wrote because she wished to express her own feeling, 
and not from a dilettante desire to figure in print. Lockhart, in 
the Qvuirierly, goes even further, and compared her to Byron. 
"It is not," he says, "an artificial imitation, but a natural 
parallel. She has much of that intense personal passion by 
which Byron's poetry is distinguished from tin* larger growtli 
and deeper communion with man and nature of Wordswortli. 
She has also Byron's beautiful intervals of tenderness, hi.s 
strong, practical thought and his forcible cxpresjsion." ''The 
Undying One," a sort of Yanderdecken legend that came out 
in 1830, was slightly jeered at by the /uJi i)hv lyh Rtvipxc^ 
which nevertheless draws attention to the touch in cr* lines whicli 
are j^ut into the mouth of a woman mourning hci- husband, — 

*' Mv earlv and mv onlv lovt* whv sik'iit dost thou li«'. 
When lieavv <n'\i}i is in mv hoart and toar-tlrups in mi in* ovt* ? 
I call thee, but thou answcre.st not, all lonely tlnuiirh 1 l»e : 
Wilt thou not hurst the lumds of sKip and risi- to o>mf«»rt me i 

(), wake thfi' ! wakr tln'i' fii>m thy ivsi upon ihr ifutrd field. 
This faithful ln«'ast shall lu* at nm-f thv nilh>\v and thv shield. 
If thou liast doubted of its truth and eonstaney lu'foir, 
( ), wake thee now, and it will stiivr t«» love tlu-i* more. 

If ever we have parti'd and 1 wrpt tine not as now. 

If ever \ have se«'n the*' tome and wi»rn a cloudy ln«»w, 

if ever harsh and careless words have caused lh»e pain and Wi>e, 

Then sleep, in silence sleep, and I will bow my lnad and i;o. 
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But if tlnougli ill tlu* vaiiislK'tl year!* whusc iliailowy j<»ys arc ^onc, 
Tlirougli all the changing scenes of life, I thuught of thee alone, 
If I have mourned for thee when far, ami \vorshi|)])ed thee when neai. 
Then wake thee up, my early love, this weary heart to eheer.' 

Ill spite (jf these really pathetic lines aii<l many others ol" 
ecjual beauty, " The Undying One " was veiy dreary, and no one 
could read it twice : it was followed bv " The Dream," and later 
on by " The Child of the Islands," dedicated to the Queen on the 
birth of the Prince of Wales. An ettbrt has been made of 
late to bring forward Lady Duf^erin's poems, and place them 
on a higher platform than Mrs Norton's. In her own genera- 
tion they were not considered in the same category. Ljidy 
Dufferin had a prett}' turn for rhyming and a natural grace of 
expression, but no one could take seriously her little ballads 
such as " Ivatey's Letter," " Miss ilyrtle," or the " Emigrant's 
Farewell." ^ She had neither the strength nor the pathos of 
Mrs Norton, and was incaj)able of a sustained efibrt such as 
the " Lady of La (Jaraye," the best of iirs Norton's longer 
poems. The subject is taken from a Breton legend, and the 
treatment is so ten<ler, the rhythm so flowing, that it should 
keep the memory of the writer e\rr gieen : it seems, however, 
to have fallen out of recollection. One of Mrs Norton's most 
charming short compositions is " The Careless \\'ord." It is 
full of pathos. As it is (piite unknown to the present genc'ra- 
tion, and probably forgcjtten by the last. J make no apology 
for introducinij: hero — 

TIIK CAKKLKSS WOlM). 

A Wold is liimini- ilinmi-h mv Kr.iin. 
It \v;is 111. I nn-aiil In givr inr |..iiii. 
It had ii"( "iM- t" l>i<l it >tay 
W'hrii Mtlit T iliiii'_;s ha«l |ia>s«»l .iw.iy. 

' [jady I )i:H"«.riir> ■■ I'.miuraiit .< I*';»r«u<ll '" 1 a- Ii.kI a t.ilaiii >iuii --. iMit lu itlur 
.•^he iH»r Mrs N(tit»ai wrie suciv>sful in thtir Irisli ctVuits. As a eoinpctent 
fi'itii- .said, they lia\t' imi the uu-- ri n-i nj' (ii- f.nfnf.i (>urli a> ( all In- tMiuul ill 
•' Father O'Klyiin."' for iii-Tain« ). 'Thi- want i- « a^ily airoiiiit* il f<'r. Aitlidiirli «'f 
Irish descent. tliL' daiiL'lilt r^ »•! Toin Sli.-iidaii li\i(l vnyliltlr in lul.siul (Mrs 
Norton onlv <>cca>'"i'allv I'M \ i-it>>. and it Jii|uli'>an hi-li «ducali<'n tt» •'« t the 
tnie rintr. Its aiiseiue i>- . a>ilv ti. iMitd l»v th.- nali\- - tin- imitalinn niav pass 
muster in Knijland. 
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Ft had 110 meaning more than all 
Which in an idle hour fall. 
It was when /fr«f tlie sound I heard — 
A lightly-uttered, careless word. 

That word — oh, it doth haunt me iiuw 
In scenes of joy — in scenes of woe, 
Bv ni^'ht bv dav — in sun or shade, 
With the half smile that gently playM 
Eeproacljfully, and gave the sound 
Eternal power through life to wound, 
There is no voice I ever heard 
So deeply fixed as tliat one word. 

AVhen dreams bring back the days of old. 
With all that wishes could not hold. 
And from my feverish couch I start 
To press a shadow to my heart — 
Amid its beating echoes clear, 
That little word I seem to hear. 
In vain I say while it is heard, 
AVhy weep I 'twas but a foolish word. 

It comes, and with it come the tears, 
Tlie hopes, the joys <»f fornjcr years, 
Porcrotten smiles — forirotten looks — 
Thick as dead leaves cm autumn brooks, 
And all as joyless, though they were 
The brightest things life's 8])ring could share. 
Oh, would to God I ne'er had heard 
That lic^htlv-uttered, careless word ! 

It was the first — the nnlv one 

< )f those, which lips, for ever gone, 

llreathed in their love— which had f(»r me 

llfbuke of harshness at mv j^lee. 

And if those lips were here to say 

'* IJeloved — let it j)ass away," 

All I then, perchance— but I have heanl 

The last dear tone — the careless w<»rd. 

Oh ye who, meeting, sigh to jwirt, 
Whnse wonls are tieasures to s<ime heart, 
heal I'entlv, ere the dark davs eonie. 
When earth hath but for oio' a home; 
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Lest, musing o'er the pa-t. likf luc. 
They feel their he.arts Avriincr bitterlv, 
And, heeding not what else they heard, 
]3\vell weeping on a careless word. 

The simple pathos of these liius iiiiist, it seems to me, 
appeal to all who have suffered from the careless utterances 
of those who would not have inflicted pain, but from mere 
thou^rhtlessness did so, and who now can no Ioniser soothe 
the bitter pang left by their words. !Mrs Norton excelled in 
touching those inner wells of feeling which lie deep down in 
every heart. There are several ecjually beautiful passages in 
the " Lady of La Garaye." I would not, lunvcNer, for a 
moment pretend that all her poems have this rare gift. As 
one of her critics remarked, " JIrs Norton indulofcs in too much 
twaddle; we would, if we could, advise her to think more and 
write less." 

This advice, which is often 21^' ^*n to writers, is not alwavs 
SO easy to follow. Mrs Norton, in her early married life, was 
making close on fourteen hundred a year by her poems and 
contributions to magazines, daily papers, etc., find after her 
separation from her husband, she ha<l to ktM-p lirisell", and to 
help in the education and maintenance of lier chihlren, besides 
having other calls upon her purse. Un<ler these eii-cumstances, 
continued work was a necessity, ami as her popularity wms 
ever on the increase, she foun<l no ditricnitv in iilaein" Lverv- 
thing she wrote. Hei* pro.se writings were as sueeessful as her 
poetry. The present generation knows little ol* eithei'. In 
their day, however, "Lost and Savul." 'M)M Sii- |)nni;las.*' 
and "Stuart of Dunleath " made a distinct niaik. 

Her ballads, likewise, were the la-r, and were set to 
music by the best nmsical compos, -rs. ( )n(' of thesr was 
"Love Not;" another, "'J'he Jllind 3lan'> Dridr." one that is 
little known, might well deserNr tip' attention uf some oi* thr 
fervid school of present-day comp-*^, rs — 

*'()h, then, lad\. 1p»\v jnwh I im 

In tin* Ma/.e nf tliN l»r.i'ii\ i-. du. il : 

« • 

.My pridi' hasoutspuk«n at la-i. 

And the answer shall Im- in\ fuiwrll. 
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TluMi, laivli'ss ami proud jis tliinc own, 

Till' words (if that partin<^ shall be ; 
For I h(»l(l it a dream of the ])aat 

That thoii niice wert beloved bv we. 

Wlu'ii tlu' iiaiiK' that has made thee so proud, 

And has taniislied thy nature like sin, 
Shall be lost to the world's hollow crowd 

As compared to the name I shall win ! 
Then the an;^ui.sh I sufier to-day 

Th\- vain heart's proud glory shall be ; 
And the boast of thv desolate age 

That tho)i once weit beloved bff we" 

Mrs Norton had all the Sheridan wit and readiness. Oil 
one occasion she was taken in to dinner by a stupid Russian 
prince, who at last ventured on a compliment, saying, with 
an air of ineftable conceit, '' Elt bien, belle Muse, comment 
trouirz V(jus /Vt/'n/" Airs Norton's brilliant ej^es measured 
hini coolly, as slie answered, " Contmenfy Montsieiii\ vo^cs savez 
qn'il II (f. (J('f< MuHcx I " To account for the extraordinary fasci- 
nation she exercised over old and young, even after she had 
attained the ao;e when most women cease to exert an influeuce 
upon the mind masculine, we must remember that her magic 
was (piite as nmcli due to her mental as to her personal gifts. 
She ha<l actiuircMl the art, without using any so-called art, of 
looking- hair Jier a^e, and was sometimes mistaken for lier 
son's wile. 

Her later years, althou^^li more peaceful as ivgardcd the 
ptTseentions oL' her husband, were shadowed by other, and 
perhaps <l('ept'r, sonows. The sons for whom she had suffered 
so mneh were taken IVom lun* one after tin* other. The 
yonn^csi, Willir, died when a boy ; Fletcher, a most promis- 
ing younu" man, lived to be (fffutltr at the Endwissy at Pari.s 
where he died Oetober ISol). iirs Norton wrote to her cousin 
Mr William Lefann. an account of his last moments. " AVe 
eould scarcelx' tell n'/,t ,i ]\r died, but the restlessness, the 
sad^e^s, the eeslacv all ]ias.sed out of his face, and there was 
nothing- but juaee : and we ha<l only to close his beautiful 
soft eyi's that. Irom the lunu' they opened on this world, liad 
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never looked hardly, scornfully, or unkindly on any human 
beincr/' 1 

The poor mother's love was now concentrated on her 
eldest boy, Charles. *' He was handsome, clever, kindl3% but 
wild." He it was who married the peasant girl in Capri. 
He sent over his children — a boy and <;irl — to his mother's 
care, a trust she fulfilled loyally, althouo^h it involved more 
exertion and many anxieties." 

In 187G Mr Norton died. ** It was a curious retribution 
that he should have been on the eve of succeeding to the title 
and estates of his brother, Lord Grantley." It is pleasant to 
think that his death gave to his long-tried wife a gleam of 
the sunshine and prosperity which, to such natures as hers 
are a necessity of existence. She had long been acquainted 
wit) I Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell of Keir, an accomplished and 
elegant scholar, an amiable and excellent man — in every way 
the reverse of Mr Norton. 

Hieir marriage was an ideal one, but happiness, whicli 
is often a treacherous friend, came too late. Mrs Norton's 
health was already seriously impaired, and she had hardly 
lealised what it was to be love<l and cared for, wlien the 
ixleam of sunshine vanished in the daikness of the irrfivc. 
Her death took place in 1877, the same year as that of lu'i* 
son Charles, who had not long enjoyed the title and foitune 
of Lord Grantley. 

Sir William Stirlinfj-Maxwell did not louir survive his wil'o. 
Ho was seized with typhoid fever at Venice in 1S78, and dird 
amongst strangers. ^Irs Lewis Wingfield, Lord Castletown's 
sister, happened to be in Venice at the time, and hearing' 
that an Englishman was alone and dvin^r, did all in hci- 
power for him. 

The portraits of Mrs Norton are numerous. Tiie one 
selected here, which is after Landseer's picture, is not so well 
known as the one after Hayter, which gives an i<lea of a 
Si)anish dancer more than of nn KnMish lad v. I imM"ine in\* 
I'caders will appreciate the spirited sketeh of her by Maclise 

' Llrts of tltr Shiri(l(ius.\tT\. \\., \va'^<* \\\. Lt-ttor from Mr William I.ifanu 
to the author, IVrcy Fitzgerald. 

0" 
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which is singuhirly piquant and attractive. There is another 
of her by the same artist, showing her in a more statelj'' and 
imposing mooil, seated amongst tlie Fraserian lady contri- 
butors, near Lady Morgan and L. E. L.^ 

* These ladies, niiion<;.st others, were callc<l "/iVv/ji//** Maids of Honour," and 
in the letteii)re.ss there ia a gushing allusion to Mi"s Norton. 

" Full the face that flashes near her ; can we draw away our gaze? 
Vision nohler, brij^hter, dearer, did ne'er on human eyeball blaze ! 
Fix>nt sublime and orb of splendour, irlance that every tiiought can si)eak. 
Feeling proud, or pathos tender, the lid to wet, to burn the cheek. 
Or, my halting rhyme to shorten, can't I say, 'tis Mi-s Norton { 
Heiress of a race to whom (ilenius his constant boon has given. 
Through loni^-descended lines to bltK)m. in wit of earth or strains of Heaven. 
Oh, if thy Wandering Jew had seen tliose sunny eyes, those locks of jet, 
How vain, h<»w trifling would have been the agony of fund regret 
Which, in tliy strains, he's made to feel for the creations of thy brain — 
Those wounds, thou say'st, he lived to heal — thee lost, he ne'er had loved 
asyain ! " 



ELIZA O'NEILL, LADY WRLXON BECHER 

{/;<//•// ITIJl — />/cv/ 187:>) 

iNconipaiisuii with other activsscs ul* etjual note, we have very 
scant information concerning- ^liss O'Neill, who, nevertheless, 
was not onl}' an artist of the hi<>;he.st merit, but likewise a 
beautiful woman of unljlemished reputation. Her career in 
this rerard niav be likened to that of !Miss Farren, with this 
difierence, that whereas Miss Farren's propriety was the out- 
come of a cold, calculating- nature, Miss O Neill's seems to have 
proceeded from a hiohur and purer source. Both women had 
the advantan'e (denied to many of their dan<i^erous profession) 
of a watcliful iiiotlirr. TIkmc arc otlui* points of resemblance 
between the two aetresses. Eliza OXeill, like Elizabeth 
Farren, was tin* dauiiliter of an Irish mana<rer, or sta^re 
manaiier, oT a slrolliii<:- comiianx' which oscillated between 
DroiiluMla ;uid Dundalk.^ 

Mr Jolin ( )'Xrill was not a favourilc of fortune. The sole 
blessin;^- that the tickh/ Jade presented him was an excellent 
wife. Mrs ( )"N»ill, n^'r Featherstone, was a handsome, sensible 
woman, who kept her wipourini;- husbaml in order, and when 
she was n<»l oceupird witli the cares of her family, took 
her ])art in imlodrania. Ih'i* histrionic talents may not havt» 
been of tlie tiist ordn-, ]>ut the\' sutliet-d for the audience to 
which she played, and she was probably a better actress than 

' Tiu' I )ii<;jli, (l.i tli<.iti«. ><» c:»ll«<l l>y coiirti'sy. was a ilisused and hrokcii- 
(lowu I'tiildin.: <MH-iil,- that |'i<tuii<i|iK- t"\vn. Tlic tlMutiv. .m» called, in Diiiuhdk 
was ill tlif I'.K uli'.ii--. 'I'iit xiii .if a L;tiit Iciiian iv>i'liiiu" in the nci,LrhlHJurluMMl (»f 
iJuiulalk I'fti n luaid his f:irli«i- dt^criht' the- txtrmu- puvt-rty <»t the O'N'fdl 
family. I'.li/a w;i> ii<.t inurli (i-iisidtivd as an actie» : later, when .*»he had inadt- 
her success in i)ul.l.ii, he ueiit to >ee lier. and cnul.l hardly get standing rcKini in 
the house. 
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her Imsband was an actor. ilr 0*Xoill was a thoroii£:li 
Milesian, with what can only be described as " a thundering 
brogue " and an immense amount of swagger as to the ancient 
elan of O'Neill (Shaun of th<.» Red Head and others), from 
which he claimed descent. In virtue of these claims he was 
treated " as a gentleman " by the residents round Drogheda, 
with whom he was a favourite ; and when he went to demand 
" a bespeak " he was invited to sit down and take a glass 
of wine or spirits.^ On these occasions he was sometimes 
accompanied by his little daughter Eliza, who already was 
somewhat of an infant phenomenon. She was a child of 
very tender years when she first trod, or in strict truth was 
carried on the boards in her father's arms, and with every year 
she made an advance.- She was ten years old when she played 
the young Duke of York to her father's delineation of the 
crookbacked Duke of Gloucester. Even at so young an 
age she showed considerable talent in the pai-t, and at- 
tracted large audiences, who undoubtedly did not come to 
hear Mr O'Neill's mouthings and contortions, or to see the 
other members of the O'Neill family who, like the "Dagger- 
woods of Dunstable," were numerically strong, but theatrically 
weak. There was an extraordinary strength, however, in 
their family tie, as Mr Talbot was to find out presently. 
This gentleman, who was an important perscmagc, as lessee 
of the Belfast, Lcmdcmderiv and Newi'v theatres, chanced 

' Mr O'Xcill was oftentiiiif!* iiuich fxerciKed in his iiiiiul by the i>layrt \m 
patrons bespoke, which rofiuiretl nil manner of Hcenerv, machinery and enui]>muntK, 
which his slender resources wen* inadc«piate to «np]»ly. On one occasion a lady 
<if importance residing' near Dinidalk had commanded the play of *MMziirro,**nnd a 
star actor was engagetl to cnnn* down from Dublin to fill the princiiial part. At the 
r«;hearsal, the actor fre«juently asked. "Where is so-and-so f " and the rej»ly was 
always. ** It will be all riyht on the ni;:ht of i»erformance/' but when the ni;,dit came 
scarcely anything; ?'>».<< ri'fhf. AmouiC'^t other deficiencies there were no wiper-' 
numerary soldiers, for if the nianairer ctudd have found thf m«*n he <'onhl not have 
sujiplied them with <lnthes. In this ]K>sition lit: had tliou;;ht it iK'st that one 
Peruvian soldier should rcpre.Miit the tinnultmmsarniy of tht- renowne<! /nt'tt. Tire 
Dublin star, not l)ein«r api»ri>ed of this, wa« just conunencin*^ his address to the as- 
sembled warriors when he sud«h'nly st(»p|>ed short. Then, with nnieh ]>re«ence of 
mind changed the plural to tin* >iuiiular tens*-. *' What, all slain but tliee : e«)nie, 
thru, my brave mctnrintc, partner of niy toil." 

- '* Artrtitst.^ u/fhir Tiiio," Mr> ( '. liAItnN WlLsoN. 

- Tile precedinir anecdot** will account for Mr O'Neill impressin<;<f// hii$ family 
into the srrricf of the >ta'^e. It will Ik.- remembered that tht.* famous Oumndei* 
<lid the same. 
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to sec Eliza on the humble boards of the Uioo^heda 
barn, and being much struck with her youthful promise, 
ottered her an en^::agement at Belfast. This was a steppin^;- 
stone to further crreatness, as he pointed out she mit|;ht in 
time get promoted even to Dublin. To his surprise, Eliza, 
who was of the calmest temperament, received his approbation 
pleasantly, but refused the engagement unless the whole of 
the DaiTirer woods of Dunstable were likewise enifao:ed. It 
was rather a cool demand. There were, besides the prima 
donna, her father and three brothers, her sister and sister- 
in-law. It was true that their salaries <lid not amount to 
much, also that as thev had been all their life accUvStomed 
to stage business, they could be utilised for minor parts and 
occasional stop-gaps. Mr 'i\illx)t agreed to tlie actress's terms, 
and her success justified his judgment of her abilities. The 
Belfast press was enthusiastic as to the young actress, and 
its notices chancing (probably there was little chance in the 
matter, as Mr O'Neill had not been sta^e manaofer all those 
years without understanding the art of puffing his wares) to 
catch the eye of Jones, the lessee of Crow Street Theatre, 
Dublin, the event j^rojihesied by .Mr Talbot took jilace. A 
liberal salary was offered for i\u ((cfrrss, but the tail (as 
the O'Neill familv were desiiiuate'h. was reiused. But here 
again Miss O'Neill's calm detei-niination not to be separated 
from the other members prevaile*!. and the tail accom[)ani<'d 
her to Dublin. 

This en!/ai:ement, althoiii-h a deci<led advance, did not at 
first bring the new actress as much belnie thr ])ublic as her 
merits gave her e\ ery right to «'X]><'et — thr ])rineipal rn/r.^i be- 
ing all occupied by an actress of eonsiileiable talent an<l re- 
markable beauty. Tliis was Miss Walstein. Sliehada number 
of admirers and frirnds, and bein^ eallfd tlie Hibernian Siddcjns 
gave herself the airs of a sujieriur litiug, and allowetl no I'ival 
near her throne. It was in vain that Mr () Neill blusteretl and 
talked of tin* '* onfairness with wliieh me daughti*r Eloiza is 
treated." Mr Jones oidv shrn"»L:«'<l his shouMers and su<'- 
gested with a half smile that **m«- daughters" extreme j)roprietv 
stood a little in her way. IT sh.' had powerful pmtectoi's like 
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Miss Walstein — men of fashion and position, that no manager 
could refuse — her advance would be more rapid. Virtue, how- 
ever, brings its own reward. A lucky chance procured Miss 
O'Xeill the desired opening, and, singular to say, this chance 
was due to the " airs " Miss Walstein gave herself. It was 
during the course of Miss O'NeiU's first season in Dublin that 
a celebrated equestrian company, which had disgraced the 
time-honoured boards of Covent Garden by performing 
" Timour the Tartar," was engaged by Mr Jones for a shoil; 
run ; the principal part, Zobeida, was assigned by right of 
custom to Miss Walstein. But whether the lady thought 
it beneath her dignity to emulate a circus rider, or was 
too timorous to trust herself on a barebacked steed, she 
threw up the part, secure in her own popuhirity to risk no- 
thino' from disappointing the public. The part was given to 
Miss O'Xeill, who accepted it reluctantly ; she, too, feeling that 
it was hovA ligne for an actress who aspired to be in the front 
rank of the profession. Miss O'Neill, however, had no choice, 
as her agreement bound her to accept any part vacated by Miss 
Walstein, and in addition she knew she was not sufficiently 
strong to risk a qu.arrel with managers and public. It was 
said in the green-room that Miss Walstein, whose jealousy was 
quick to take alarm, had laid this trap to get rid of a possible 
rival. If this were so, her scheme recoiled on lier own head, 
for !Miss O'Xeill scored a triumph. She rode splendidly. She 
foutrht heroically. She declaimed melodiously. She foi^ced 
the iron of jealousy into Miss Walstein's very soul, and 
made her curse her own follv for indulijin<r her envious 
luniioui'. 

It was too late now. The new .actress had eau^rht the 
public, ai)d the manager was too wise to baulk their fancy. 
The papers followed suit. In her first season they had 
talked of her as a tolerable substitute for Miss Walstein. but 
<leticient in power and conception. This was now to changi*. 
She <livided the business with tin* popular Walstfin. "The 
Lady of the Lake" made a tremendcms success. Walstein, 
w'lio still had a large following, was an admirable Hlanche, 
and Miss O'Xeill a captivating Ellen. The critics were full 
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of comparisons between the two actresses, for the Walstein 
still retained her popularity. 

"Walstein is dit^^nitied in everv scent' 
Slie looks a gcKldrss and si»e moves a queen, 
AVhile poor O'Neill does nothing more than human, 
A lovelv, sensible and feelinij woman. 
Walstein can ease and majesty impai-t, 
O'Neill's content if she can touch the heart ; 
She leaves to AValstein iidmii-aticm's glare, 
And hjiving touched the heart she nestles there." 

Another writer described the rivals as tlic easfle and 
the dove — " Walstein, tlie eayle, swept on the boards, tilling 
the mind witli images of vigorous, noble power ; tlie dove, 
suppliant, fluttering into the bosom and resting there with 
a fondness that is more than equivalent to the terrors of 
the beak and the liofhtninir of the eye." 

It was this crentle timiditv, this dove-like sweetness, that 
proved Miss O'Neill's principal attraction both on and oft* the 
stage, and attracted men to her, perliaps more than did her 
actual beautv, which was of the classical order. Her features 
had a Grecian outline, her voice was deep and mellow, 
her figure of middle size and she had a slight stoo]) which 
does not seem to have detracted fiom her office. She ha<l 
many lovers, amongst them Kichard SheiV ^vho wished to 
make her liis wife, but her afiections w<mh* alieady given to her 
future Inisband, ^Ir Wrixon l]echei'. who beloni^inl to a hiirhlv 
respected family in Cork. Miss ( ) Neill had made his ac<|uaint- 
ance at Kilkenny, where she wa> in vitrei to l>lay for some 
charitv witli the Kilkennv amat«'ni"s.- Alhision has brfor*' been 



' Ki(.l>ard Shell was niucli attache*! f.» .Mi<< nX, ill. Slu* i>lay«-<l the h«n»ijic 
ill his tra«jjc'(ly " Adt-laidc; nr. tin- I'miirrant^.'* and t«» Im r h««a»itif»i] «U'liiK*atii»n \\a< 
<hit.' the success it ohtained. Mr S!i«.-il us«<l to nlat«- h<»w In- \vr<»t.' f»»r her a 
refusal of an <»tter nf luarriaj^e fi«»m Lmd Nonnaiihy. 

-Thackeray, who has intnuhiced Mi-s ( I'Nrill into l*>nihinii.< as the l-'other- 
ingay, alhides in his cljaniiiiiLT de«*erii»tinii ».t h«T t«» h« r siin,odar and iH'witchiuir 
sweetness. '• TIjose who have »»nly >t«*n Mi-^s K.itluiiiiu'ay in hitrr days sinee her 
Tnarriaiie and introduction into T^ondiMi life, have litth- id<a how heautiful a creature 
she was. . . . }ler foreiiead was va^t, and her Mack hair wa\»Ml over it with a 
natural riin»le (that beauties of late have tried to iniitat«'|. ami was confined in 
shining and voluminous braids at th»' back of a neck such as yoii see on the 
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made to the piissiioii for auiatour actiug that has always been a 
salient feature in the Irish character. The dramatis personw 
wlio had strutted their brief hour upon the mimic stage at 
Carton ^ or Loixlip- — the beautiful Montgomery's,^ Lord Mount- 
Jo3^ Captain Jephson, Dean Marlay and Sam Whyte — had 
long since passed away, but tlieir successors were as keen and 
perha2)s better Thespians than they had been. Lords Bany- 
more and Blessington, tlie Powers, Burkes and Richard Sheil 
were more in the ranks of the professional than the amateur 
{ictor. Their great gatherings were held at Kilkenny in the 
race week or at Christmas. The theatre tliat had been built 
by Lord \\'aterfor<l for his stage-struck son Tyrone, and which 
liad proved so disastrous to ilr Owenson, was still unoccupied 
and could be liired for a small sum. 

What pleasant flashes come back as one reads of the fun 
and jollity of tliese Kilkenny meetings, of the brilliant array 
of talent and beauty and wit that congregated iroin time to 
time. Grattau and Buslie/ Sir Hercules Langi'islie, Piiilpot 
Curran, Chancellor Fitzgibbon and James and John Ponson- 
by, Lords ('lonbrock, IMessington and Barrj'more, the ever- 

sliouldcr.s ui tliu Louvre X'cims (that deli;,dit of guiLsand uiuii). Her eyes, when 8he 
lifted tht'in u\i t<» <;azc on yoti, and ere she droj)i)e(I their purple, deei»-fringe<l lids, 
slioiio witli tenderness and mystery unfathomable. . . . She never lau«fhed 
(iixleed. h«r tet.-th were not .u'<»od), hut a smile of endless tendernesK and sweetness 
phiyed round her beautiful lips and in the dimples (»f her cheeks ami her lovely 
i'hin ; her nose defied des(ri|'tit»n in those days. Her ears were like two little 
pearl shells wiiicii the earrinifs she wore, though the handsomest pro|iertieK in the 
theatrt*. only in«idted. Hut it was her hand and arm that thin niagniticent 
ereatnn most exeelled in . . , they surrounded her. When she folded them 
over her l)o>om in resignation ; when she dropped them in mute a-^ony or niised 
them in su]»erl> eommand, when in sjMirtive gaiety her hands Hutterefl and waved 
lu'f.ire her liki- what shall we say — like the snowy dove> hrfore the i-hariot of 
X'enus -it was with these arms and hands that she beckoned, r»"i>elled. entreateti, 

♦ •mhiaet d her admirers — no single one, for she was armed with her t»wn virtue 
and with h«r father's vaUmr."- -I't nd* niil.'<, \'ol. T.. Chapter 1 \*. 

' ( 'ariou. the si-at of the Duke of JAMuster in Kihlare. 

-' L'i\lip, the suunner re>i<h'nce of the vicen)ys in the l;i>t centiuy. 

•• S<.r S'mn O I'^'t'ttti (I /ri.^/t lUantv n nf tln' Ln:<t f.'t ntvrii. 

' r.u^lie was a great wit. On one (K-<asion, when tl»e Kilkennv amateurjt were 
performiu.:, he, luing an intimate friend, was re<i nested to give his opinion of the 
jierformauee, an<l tiie res|»eetive merits of the iKjrfonners. **My dear friendM," he 
said. •'eoni[»arisons ar«* at i»est hut invidious. IJesides, how ran 1 give a prefer- 
ene«- where oil ai'e perf«et ' " X<»thinu'. however, would satisfy the actors. *• Wo 
are amateurs and friend^." they said. '* Jeahnisy. theref«>re, is out of the 

• |Ue-liou ; your opinion Wi- nm>t ha\e." *' Well, well," gniVely replied Ihlshe 
'• I uivf it mo'.i riluctantly, 1 prote>t to you I prefer the prompter, for \ 
/irnt'if i\\i- nio^tand ^•"?'; the least <»f him." 
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popular Ricliaid Power of Kilfaiie,^ and a host oi* otliers. 
Amongst them we find Mr Wrixon Becher as one of tlie 
corps draiiuctique. He evidently madu the most of his 
opportunities. But nothing definite then took place. Both 
were too young to think of matrimony, and the actress was 
heavily weighted with the support of her family, who were 
at that time almost entirely depending on her exertions. 
No better dau^chter and sister could be imai»ined. A i^reat 
change was, however, at hand. 

Towards the close of 1813, or beginning ul* J 814-, ilr 
John Kemble was engaged as a star to play at Dublin, 
Limerick and Cork. Miss O'Neill acted with him, and he at 
once recognised her dove-like attraction. He wrote to his 
partner in London — 

" There is a very pretty girl, with a small touch of the 
brogue on her tongue. She luis great talent and some genius ; 
with a little expense and some trouble we might make her 
an object for John Bull's admiration in juvenile tragedy-. 
They call her here — *tis in verse, for they are all poets, 
all Tom Moores — the * Dove/ in contradistinction to her 
rival. Miss Walsteiu, whom thev desitrnate the ' Ea;'le.' 1 
reconnnend the ' Dove ' to you as more likely U) jilease John 
Bull than the Irish ' Eagle/ who is only a Siddons diluted, and 
would onlv be tolerated when Siddons is I'ori^otten. I have 
sounded the fair lady on the subject of a London engage- 
ment. She proposes to append a very long lamil\-, a whole 
clan of O'Neills, to her engagement, to which 1 have given a 
deci<led negative. If she accept the otlere*! irrms I shall 
sign, seal, and ship herself and clan ofF from Cork Street. 
She is very pretty, and so, in fact, is her brogue, whieli, 
by-the-bye, she only u.ses in conversation, and totally for- 
gets when with Shakespeare and other illustrious coni- 
panions." 

' Tlu- Powers of Kilfanc uvrc allliii^ljly rfs|>octtMl aiulin-'-t iM.|."il.ir : a lialLii 
talloii *• Tlic .foys uf Kilfaiie '* hiiiifs tlieir praUes fnuii t»uc i,'«-n«raii«ni in tli-- talu i. 

•' May the son, like hU sire, U* lieloveil ami res|«< ird. 
May lie live to see Kriii j^ivat, i,'lorious au<l fn<.- ; 
May Ins wisdom increase, by kimi heaven dinetttl. 
And may. oh yet n>ay he >till happier he." 
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This letter gives a pleasing idea of the very pretty girl 
with the touch of soft brogue always pleasant to English 
ears. Her desire to include fhe dan is a good touch. She 
gave way, however, on that point, as the salary offered was 
so much higher than any she had previously received as 
to make it unnecessary to enforce the condition. She com- 
pounded for one brother, Robert O'Neill, who was to be 
her personal protector, and in this capacity to have free 
access to the green-room and wings, and, occasionally, a 
walking gentleman's part. 

Under these conditions she sio-ned the a^freeuient for three 
years, at a salary of from £15 to £17 a week. When the 
news was known in Dublin, there was great excitement. The 
friends of Miss Walstein were indignant that the "Dove" 
should have stolen such a march upon the " Eagle." There is, 
however, always truth in tlic old adage that one is never a 
prophet in one's own country. No sooner had the seal of 
fashion been placed upon tlie actress by the approbation of 
the great London manager than those who had not thought 
much of her before tliis event were seized with a tumult 
of admiration. Ladies had to be carried out every evening in 
a fainting condition, and one became insane fix)m seeing the 
performance of I'elvideia. Miss O'Xeill left her own country 
with every mark of appreciation. 

Her first appearance was fixed for October the 6th, in the 
part of Jiilirf to Conway's " Komeo." There was not much 
expected from the (h'hntanio, but after the first act her 
.success was assured, and as tlie play proceeded the audience 
began to see they were tlu^ speetatoi-s of an almast ideal 
performance. 

"At first she was s])oitivo an<l natural, a joyous, caressing 
child. Then when the first toucli of love came to her she 
changed subtly, in an almost impereeptiblc manner. Her 
movements became more vohiptuous, her face seemed to alter 
its expiession, and breathed a secret happiness: this ex- 
pande<l until, Hke a beautiful ilower, she buret into full 
bloom. iJy de<^rees. when soirow added its crowning and 
sacred impi'int to her passion, slie managed to convey to tlic 
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spectator the most exquisite tenderness — her despair was 
heart-break in <r. In her death scene slie ahnost touched the 
ridiculous — at least, what would have been the ridiculous in 
any other actress, but seemed with her sublime. Her scream 
was like an electric shock." 

The whole performance produced a profound sensation, 
Conway making a romantic Ronieo, so that playgoers for the 
first time saw the true " Romeo and Juliet." The applause 
was enthusiastic, and when the curtain fell and " The Merry 
Wives of Windsor " was announced for the succeeding night, 
there was a universal cry for ** Juliet," which was accordingly 
substituted. 

Macready, speaking of Miss O'XeiU's debut, says, — '* Her 
beauty, grace, simplicity and tenderness were the theme of 
every tongue. In her Siddons had a worthy successor, in 
her native elegance, unaffected earnestness and gushing 
passion." 

Reynolds, on the other hand, who witnessed her perform- 
ance, and was present at the rehearsal, was not so enthusias- 
tic. " This young lady," he says, " in addition to having a 
very pleasing person and a good voice, possessed no incon- 
siderable portion of feeling, but which, in my opinion, was 
of too boisterous and vehement a nature." He frankly 
owns that he is in the niinoritv, for the verdict of the 
million pronounced Miss (3*Neill a younger and better Mrs 
Siddons. 

Hazlitt gives her most discriminating praise. " Her 
excellence," hesavs, " consisted in truth of nature and force ol* 
passion. Her success as Jul iff has never been e<iualled by 
any succeeding actress up to the present time, for it may be 
frankly said that a convincing JoUrf has not yet been born. 
She scoivmI, however, other triumphs. Her Uflrhlprtt was 
an ex<|iiisite performance, so also Evml n^' and Mrs llnller^ 
which was so unspeakably touching as to become almost too 
painful. Her j)athos was at all times effective. She cried 
nioie naturally than an}' actress, the tears seeming to come 
fioni her verv heart. On the other hand, her lauorh was 
stiained and artificial, not fun-provoking like Mrs Jordan's. 
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H^ir comedy was altogether a failure. She never enlivened 
the spirits, and her whole air and manner were 

" Kather like tra<re(lv iroiiif' a-rout.' 



. o 



After essaying L(kUj Teazle and Lwl.ij 2\nvidf/y the 
management withdrew her altogether from comic parts, 
and she only appeared in tragedy, in which she was un- 
rivalled. "There was this difference between her and ilrs 
Siddons, for whom we felt awe, veneration and a sort of holy 
love. She was so great in her sufferings, her soul never 
seemed subdued. We almost feared to offend by comparison. 
Miss O'Neill twined herself round our hearts and into our 
affections; still, Mrs Siddons made an impression upon our 
minds that time never eradicated. The two ladies were 
excellent friends, and iirs Siddons always declared her high 
opinion of Jliss CXeiU's talents.' 

The stage, however, had not the attractions for her that it 
has for other artists. She preferred the tranquillity and 
security of domestic life, and in this she resembled one of our 
own time, who also withdrew from the public gaze into 
retirement when her fame was at its full height. That both 
artists acted well for their own happiness there can be no 
doubt, but this preference of sterling gold to tinsel shows a 
superior mind, well balanced, for admiration is so dear to a 
woman's heart that to voluntarily n^ign the homage of tlu^ 
world at large for the love of onl}' ono man is a proof of 
affection he, at all events, should value at its true pi'ice. 

Jliss O'Neill left the sta^e without a l>lemish on her 
character. Without being such a statue of cold propriety as 
Miss Farren, she ha<l n<'Vrr allowed malice to have the chance 
of convictinti* her of the slii-htest indiscretion — the worst 
accusation that could be briju^ht ajjain^t her beintr that slie 
was rather avaricious. if this were tru<'. she was amply 
justitie<l by the reason. 

Trtie to her lid«'litv to her I'amilv, .Miss O'Neill ditl n(»t 

ft w 

allow herself to think of her (j\vn happiness until sjie could 
leave those for whose brnelit sin- had worke<l so hard in com- 
parative comfort. l>uring the live years .she s[K'nt in LondtMi 
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slie amassed \\ irood sum of monev. This was settled alto- 
o;cther on her parents and only sister. Her brothers were 
all able, tlirough her means, to provide for tliemselves. 

John liad a colonial appointment, Robert was a surgecm, 
Cliarles an officer in the navy. These ati'airs being all settled, 
Miss O'Neill ([uietly withdrew from the stage without any 
leavetaking. The last the public knew of their favourite was 
tlie followinij: announcement, — 

*' Miss Eh'za O'Neill was married on December 18th, 1819, 
to William Wrixon Becher, Esq., M.P. for Mallow, and one of 
the most celebrated and accomplislied of our theatrical 
amateui's. The ceremony was performed at Kilfane Church 
bv tlie Dean of Ossorv. The whole of Miss O'Neills fortune 
(thirty tliousand pounds) is settled on her family; her loss 
to tlie public is much regretted." 

A tew veal's after the marriai»v ^Ir Becher succeeded his 
uncle as Sir Wrixon Becher. Lady Becher was as popular 
in private life as she had been in public. The writer re- 
members seeing her when, in her old age, there was not much 
trace of the beauty which had charmed her contemporaries. 
She still retained, however, a sinirular liuiitleness of manner. 

She died, in 1872, at the advanced nge of eighty-one. 

The jM)rt raits of Miss O'Neill are numerous — as Brlvidfi'd 
bv Dawes, K.A., as JnUrf by both Dawes and Thomson. 
Tlir oiH' ]M()duced here is by th«* first-named artist. Sir 
Charles Dilke has a pretty girlish poi-trait of her, and at the 
<J;iiiick < 1ub there is a full length by O. F. Joseph, A.U.A., 
of In r as tlu' trasfic muse which 'n'ves a bi'tter idea of her 
beauty tli.m any of her pictures. In connection with this 
j)()rtiait. Mrs Bancroft relates a touching incident. When 
<iuite an old ladv, Ladv iM'cher asked to be taken to the 
( larriek .( 'lub to see this picture, which now adorns tlie 
staircas(\ As she stood in front of the beautiful represen- 
tation of herself as she was in the davs of lon<r a<ro, her 
mind sreined to to back to past scenes, and coverinir her face 
with her hands, she bui'st into a passion of tears. 



MARIE DOLORES GILBERT, LOLA MOKTEZ 

(1818-18G1) 

As ill all lives there are shadows, so in all biographies 
there is an occasional development of the worst or seami- 
est side of human nature, and although such histories 
are neither pleasant to write nor to read, still in a volume 
of biogi'aphies it h necessary to show the reader these 
shadows as a relief to the higher lights. In this sense we 
cannot have a greater contrast than the one presented by the 
sedate and virtuous career of Miss O'Neill and the disorderly, 
riotous chronicle we are about to enter upon. Nevertheless, 
the life of Lola Montez is not without deep interest and a 
certain amount of profit. This is my excuse for reproducing 
her now forgotten story, which, in its time, excited the 
attention of Europe. 

As a contemporary writer remarked, "A woman who, 
in the full liofht of the nineteenth centurv, renewed all the 
scandals that disgraced the Middle Ages, and, with an audacity 
that is almost unparalleled, seated herself upon the steps 
of a throne, is worthy o£ mention, if even to show to what 
an extent vice can sometimes triumph, and to what a Tall it 
can eventuallv come.*' 

In .spite of her Spanish name, Lola -Montuz was of Iri.sh 
descent, her father being the son of Sir Edward (lilhrrl, 
whoso ancestors were of Enirlish plantini: but had livod I(»n«'- 
(•ii()ii<;;h in tln-ir a(loi)te<l country to In- '■ more lri>li iliaii 
the li-isli." > 

' Jjdla Monttz 1ki.< had no less than twenty-four liioi;rai»hvr>, a ]iro«if i»f the 
attrat-tion that underlies buch seamy livei*. Auion^'st tliLS*- twriity-f..ur \viit«-i."> 
a great diversity of opinion exists as to lu-r n tiiunality : one l»riii'_rs li,-r inf., thf 
world in Sjiain, anotlier in rn<lia, a thinl in Turkey, a fonrili nanu> (Itii.va, a tifih 
Cnba : a.i;ain it is said she was the child of Spanish L(i|>sic*.>, th.- dau^iiti-r of a Sioti-h 
waslu'rwonian, and one very diriiiu l)it>:^rai»her yive> lu-r Lord I'.yron f«»r a father. 
The truth was more prosaic than these fantastic pedigrees. 

L>54 
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The Gilberts were well considered, tolerably rich, and 
Lady Gilbert had tlie reputation of a beauty. It was a sore 
distress to father and mother when their son, a young officer 
en leave, fell in love M'ith and married a Creole dancer 
Lola Oliver. (She called herself Oliverres de Montalva.) 

Finding that his parents would do nothing for him, Gilbert, 
on the expiration of his leave, returned to India, taking his 
young wife (she was seventeen) with him. He had only been 
a few months with his regiment when he died of cholera, 
lea^•ing his widow penniless, with a baby — Dolores, or Lola, 
our heroine, born in 1818. 

There is a special providence for officers' widows, who are 
almost sure to tind a vacant heart amon<^st their deceased 
husbands' friends. In some cases the stronghold has been cap- 
tured dii vlvant dih feu le Mavi. However that may be, Mrs 
Gilbert was singularly lucky. No braver officer or more 
honourable, kindhearted man could be found than Colonel 
Craigie, who, Dobbin-like, took upon himself the care of the 
widow and her child. He was a man of distinguished service, 
and soon after his marriage was made deputy-adjutant-general 
of the forces in India. On her side, to do ^hs Ciaigic 
justice, she lived up to her exalted position, and never did 
anything (so far as we know) to forfeit her husband's 
affection and the esteem of societv. 

Lola, who made part of the new household, was a 
\eritable thorn in the flesh of mother and nurse. Sh«' 
had all the agility of a monkey, and was as full of tricks — 
climbing trees, getting on the roof, dnjpping into the l)akony. 
an«l s])eakinL'" a lan^i^uatie of \\rv own manufacture, an extra- 
ordinarv jumble of Hin<lustani, iJenii'alese, Spanish ami I'^ie'lisli. 
Xo one took any trouble with the eliild : she was taught 
ncthing except by the Hindoos, who showed her how t»» 
dance in their own voluptuous manner. At last tlie atten- 
tion of her excellent ste})father was attracted to the develop 
ment of this precocious infant and he lost no time in sending 
her home to his own father in Scotland, l-'ioni there Aw was 
placed in a school at Bath, where, amonust (»tlier ilinhhrns 
she got up a flirtation with the nmsie master. 
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When she was sixteen, her niotlier came to Enorland for a 
short time, and took Lola away from school, her intention 
l)eing to take her back with her to India, where she had 
arran<r('d to marry her to «n Indian ind<re, Sir Abraham 
Lumley. 

Lohi mana<::ed not onh' to ferret out this scheme, but to com- 
pletely upset it by eloping with a j'oung oflScer who had come 
over in tlie same vessel as Mrs Craigie, and was on intimate 
terms with the family. Captain James of the 21st Bengal 
Infantry took her to Ireland, where they found great diffi- 
culty in getting an3'one to marry so j^oung a girl without her 
mother's consent. After some delay, Mi-s Craigie was per- 
suaded by Captain James's sister to give it, and the lovers were 
married in l<So7 by Captain James's brother, a Calvinist 
minister. 

The young couplo then went to Dublin, where Lola's 
beauty and I'omantic story arouscnl the greatest interest. 

Loi'd Xormanby, who was then Viceroy, was an admirer 

of pretty women, and singled out Mi-s James for much 

attention. ** Women of your agi\" \\k.\ would say, "are the 

<|ueens ol* society." Thi'sc compliments and attentions were 

by no means pleasing to the young husband, who was really 

in love with his worthless wife: and he took the tii>it oppor- 

tunitv to nMMOve hei* out ol' harm's wav into the ^fe harl)our 
t. • 

of his father's couutrv house in Westmeath, than which 
nothing" could be <luller. 

Lola de.-^^crihos with some humour the insup}X)rtabIe 
weariness of Hl'e in the country parts of Ireland, the two 
occupations beini;- hunting and eating, which, she says, 
''alternate with nmnotonous fidelity, only broken by in- 
numerable cups (»r tea (medicinal baths for the inside) 
taken with the nmsl iiiipiiturbable gravitv at rcirular times 
of the day. This existence," she goes on, "was so weari- 
some that 1 should ha\e shot myselT <mly that, fortunately, 
mv husband got tin; order to join his I'egiment in India/' 

( )n Ih'r ])assag«' out she amused the dulness of a s«»a 
V()va"*e bv lliitiiii:- with three admirers, one of whom 
was the captain of the ship, a profound thinker, who 
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defined love as a pipe wliich is filled at. eigliteeu, smokc<l 
until fortv, and the ashes of which are collected until the 
latest moment of life — an ori<^inal thought which is not 
unlike some of Henri JIurger s sayings. 

While his wife was the centre of attraction, Captain James, 
who bears a strong likeness to Rawdon Crawley, spent his 
time drinking porter and "sleeping like a boa-constrictor." 

When they arrived in India, CapUiin James had to take 
part in the Afghan campaign, and not daring to leave his vola- 
tile wife alone, he was obliged to take her with him at great 
expense, hiring a palanquin and native Ix^arers to carry her.^ 
She, however, enjoyed the expedition and seems to have seen 
many curious things. Her Indian stories are strange, and bear 
a certain stamp of truth, as when she relates the ball given by 
the Rajah of Lahore to the English officers, and the present he 
made to each officer of a Georgian or Circassian slave, which 
Lord Auckland (the Governor-Genenil) took upon himself to 
decline. 

By the time the campaign was over the domestic happi- 
ness of the James couple was utterly wrecked. According to 

' Tlicir air LT^iic rally eight lH.*aRi>« tocueli paluii([iiin, four einplo3'ed at one tinu' 
the others relievini; in turn. It is extraordinary the amount of fatigue these 
human horses will endure. They lighten their labour hy chanting as they walk, 
the snl>j»( t of their chant Ix'ing relative to the burden they carry. When earry- 
ing-au KuLrlish cK-rLryinan. who weighe<l not less than two hundred |X»ur.ds. the nit-n 



sang : — 



•* ( >h. what a heav}' bag, 
Xo, it is an ele|ihant. 
He is an awfid weight, 
Let's throw his ]talkan down, 
Let's set him in the nnul. 
Let's Kave him to his fate : 
Xo_f«ir he'll l>e angr}* then — 
Ay, an<l lu-'ll l>eat us then 

With a thi.k stick. 
Tlu-n let's make h:istf and get along, 

.hmj|> along «|uiek." 

^\"h' 11 < arrying I^ >la (according to her own accounts) they .sang the most flat- 
tering d.-cription of their lovely burden 

'•.She's not heavy. 

Cablwda. 
Little kirta, 

t 'ablwda. 
Carry her swiftl}', 

Cabbada. 
Pretty barta, 

Cabha<la." 

U 
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Lola's statement, he left her, but iis he instituted divorce pro- 
ceedings in England and obtiiined his suit, one must disbelieve 
this story. Neither would her mother. Mi's Cniigie, receive 
her Ayhen she took refuge with her in Calcutta. Her step- 
father was, however, more merciful. He gave her one thous- 
and pounds, and put her on board the ship that was to take 
her to England, placing her under the care of a Mr and Mrs 
Sturgis, American friends of his who were going to Euix)pe. 
This excellent man also wrote to his brother, who lived in 
London, to meet her on her arrival, and, after giving her time 
to rest, to despatch her to Perth, where she was to reside with 
Colonel Craigie's father until some arrangement could be 
made with her husband. Lola, however, had no idea of 
spending any more dreary days, neither did she want any 
reconciliation with Captain James. While on the voyage, she 
got on terms of great intimacy with an American lady, who 
encouraged her ideas of independence, and by the advice of 
this new friend she resolved to i»o on tlie stai»e. ilr Craijries 
kind offers were therefore politely declined, and Lola, on her 
arrival in London, lost no time in placing herself in the 
hands of -Miss Fannv Kcllv, tln'ii vci\' wrll known as a 
trainer of dehutaiifex for the theatre. This lady's pro- 
fessional experience soon disccjVLavd that beyond her youth 
and beauty the new actress had no talrnt that could ensure 
success. She therefor*.' counselli'd her to gi\<.; up tin* idea and 
adopt that of (/^uixcasc, as mow suited to her abilities. This 
advice Lola followed, and studied under a Spanish dancing 
mistress in Madrid for six months, when she was considered 
tit to appear. She then returned to London and was engaged 
l)y Lundey, niana;^«'i- of Ihr Majisty's 'j'healre. Her dt^bvt 
was to be in '•'I'Ih* 'i'arantula." 

That ]^uiidey, who was an experienced caterer and under- 
stood his patrons well, should ha\e engaged so inexperienced a 
dancer was a jMoot* that, in spiir ol' a certain want of finish, 
Lola possessed some elements ol* success — pi'incipally her 
beauty and abundant audaeity. 'i'hese attractions would 
undoubted! V ha\-e carried weiLihl, had tln.'re not ari.sen an 

Ulducky Cnilti'Ctf'inJ'S. 
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Those wlio cau look back so far as 1843 will remember 
that the ballet was the principal attraction of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. It was not so much the singing of Grisi or Persiani 
that filled the house as the dreamy gi-ace of Taglioni and her 
rivals, Fanny EUsler, Ccrito and Dumihitre. The jeunessc 
doree, who had no music halls wherein to amuse themselves, 
came in force to see their favourites, and stalked out when 
the dance was over. It was the chic thincr for men of 
fiisliion to club tocrether to hire the omnibus boxes on 
eacli side of the stage, and these, on special occasions, were 
filled by Lumley's patrons, whose word was law as to the 
success or condenuiation of a debatanfe. 

On the night of Lola's debut, Saturday, June 10th, 1843, 
the omnibus box on the right-hand of the stage was occu- 
l)ied by a well-known dilettante nobleman. Lord Ranelagh ^ 
with his friends, all eager to see the new dancer, of whom little 
was known — Lumlcy, keeping silent, but smiling significantly, 
as if to say, '* I have a surprise in store, you sltall see!* 
The whole incident is highly dramatic. The house was 
crowded . . . opera glasses raised in expectation. When the 
curtain drew up, an undoubtedly beautiful dancer bounded 
on to the stage: but she had hardly executed one of her steps 
when an ominous hiss was heard from Lord Ranelagh's box, 
and a voice called out, " Why, it's Betty James." The liiss 

' Twcnty-Hve years later the name of this nobleman came before tlie imMic 
ill coiiiu'ctioii with the fautoiis trial of Madame Kachel for pnjmising a certain 
willow that she \\-<»ul(i not only make her lieuntiful for ever, bnt a Countess 
into the bar^'uin. Siie sti ij>j>etl her ^illy cluiKi of everything she iK).sse88od, and 
never evtn introduced iier t«i Lord Kanelai^h, who w;im |)ersonated by a man 
callfd William. The maiden name of Madame Kachel was Hussell. JShe was 
lM)rn in 1>U«). Her faiiier was much resj>eeted. SI le first married Jacob Moses 
who wa-i lost in the Ii<nfitl Cli*ii'tn\ which foundered on the Welsh C(»ast, lionte* 
ward I)MUM<1 fr- 'Ui Australia. Tiiis was in Iv^.'ii^. The widow married Mr IMiilip 
L«v. !'>. .11. After iur marria;.,'e slu* had a bad fever. Her hair, which was 
luxuri.uit, f« 11 oil", whitlj ili^tressrtl her extremely. Slie got a recijje from a 
]>liy>ieiaii. winch he saiil would make her hair more beautifid than ever and so it 
di'l. This L'a^e- h«r the i<le;i »»f making a living bj' cohniring hair and finding 
siie >uectedL«l in this, siie made a tra<Ie of cosmetics, and published a list, which to 
n-ad over i> truly womlerlul — tifiy dilftrent ways of improving a drain freckled 
or ]>iui]>ly cMiiiiilcxion. ."^ueh deliu'ittfnl creams and wa.shes, 3'outh and Iteaut}' 
• iv.UM^. ani senses of ]»t;n i-. also a n»yal bath preparation which only cost i.'2, 2s. ! 
.Ionian's water was a little expensive — X'20 — e.^Jiecially as Vcnus's c<miplete toilet 
touhl he hi'! for the s.ime money. She hatl. however, hosts of clients, for since 
tin* days of Cleopatra women h»ve toa<hl t«) Nature's channs, and even the Vicar 
of WaUeficld's uell-brought-up daughters dabbled in face washes. 
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was taken up and sustained by the box on tlie left, and 
gi'jvdually spread througli the liouse. Tlie dancer, whose 
nerves were not easily shaken, continued lier pirouettes, but 
the curtaui quickly descended, and with it ended Lola 5Iontez*s 
engagement at Her Majesty's Tlieatre. 

That it should have been so seems to have been somewhat 
unjust. The papers^ more than hinted tlie beautiful senoritrt 
had been sacrificed to a jealous cabal, while other sources 
hav^e ascribed the incident to a previous quarrel with Lord 
Ranelagh. It was, however, the age when the patron was all 
powerful, and in face of the hostility of Lord Ranelagh and 
his set it would have been impossible again to put forward the 
unfortunate Lola. So the angry manager told the indignant 
(lanseiise, who had nothing for it but to pack up her dresses 
and return whence she came. Loh\, however, despite her 
feigned indignation, was probably well aware of the cause of 
this apparently enigmatical attack upon her. Although her 
years numbered little more than two decades, she had seen 
a good deal of life, and it is not unlikely that Lord Ranelagh 
had played jeuve 'pronicr in some of the scenes of her 
varied career. The remark. "Wliv it's Hcttv James," was 
significant of some previous knowledge ^on his side) of her 
antecedents. 

Findinir the road to fame closed to her in London, L(jla 
])roceeded to Paris, where she appt-artMl at the Porte St Mar- 
tin, and was again hissed ott' the stage, her incomplete pcr- 
fonnance not being likely to find favour with the fastidious 
Parisians. At this second rebuti'her t<'m])i.*r, which was quit** 
uncontrolled, displayed itself. She made grimaces at tlu' 
audience, and, De Mireconrt savs. took oH' her irarters and 
threw them at the pit. When she went lulnnd the scenes she 
usi'd her whip to the attendants. Such exhibitions of teni])er 
on her part were like fits of insanity, and all through her 
life she was liable to such sudd<n outbursts of raire. After 
this second failure she und«'rtook a l']ur<>pean tour, which was 

' Tliu Jlliistrataf Loiuinu .V* /'•.", 1*»4:J. \v;i- li»u«l in its ivifri-t :it iu»t siTiiii; 
Ui^jiin "a (lancer who excited a iinv»l and <liliulitfnl >-iisati<»ii, iiiid wlm lias not 
lieen heard of nince. Siie was decide:lly >ucees'>tnl. I'Ht |h i haps tin* votaries nf f/t* 
r/assifdl itr/t(Htl have .*«et their faces a-^ainst nati'«iia! danc«-s.'' 
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brinirul ol' exciteiiR'iit. As wc read we live in a glittering 
circle and breathe a perfumed air. No voice breaks the silence 
save tliat ol* a royal personage. Amidst much tliat is pure 
invention, some ol* the stories have an unmistakable ring ol' 
truth, as that wlien she was at Berlin she got an engagement 
to dance at a p'te given by the King (afterwards Emperor), 
Frederick William. Before her turn came, Lola Wiis seized 
by the most extraordinary dryness in her throat, which she 
felt sliould be assuaged before she began her performance. 
When, however, she aske<l for a drink of water, her request, 
simple as it seemed, was politely refused, it being against all 
rules of etiijuette that an artist or actor should cat or drink in 
the presence of royal t}'. On this Lola's quick temper flared 
up, and in her turn she flatl}^ refused to go on until the water 
was got for her. In this difficulty the CJrand Duke JMichael 
came to the rescue. He went to the \\\\\^ and told him the 
condition of atl'airs, whereupon Frederick William, wdiow^asof 
a kindly nature, sent for a goblet of water, and having put 
it to his lips presented it to her with liis own hand, thus 
satisfying at the same time the strict rules of eti<[uette pre- 
vailing .11 ilir ( Icinian court and his own kindness of heart. 

From !*M rlin the adventuress returne<l to Paris, where she 
found an .idmirt-r who con.siderably inlluenced her future 
career. Dnj.uric r, the e<litor of Ln Pnssr, was a man of a 
(litlerenl calil»!«- from the ^//((nears who clustered round 
the dane«i-. lit- saw that if properly eilucated, and lier 
undoubted talents dexeloped, she would be invaluable, by 
reason (»! her iM-autyand fa.scination,as a political spy. He set 
himself tlir ta^k of educatinir hei*, and to him was due her 
extraordinary mastrry of politics and the development of 
her great intellectual gifts. As a test of her powers, Dujarrier 
entrustr.l li. r wjiji a .sreret service expi'ilition to St I'eters- 
buri;;, to airaii-f >onir matters coinie(t«*d with the Caucasus.^ 

' \N liil' "!i fill- -.1.1 .«.tr\ iff fH-'aL't'iiiunt >lu- ua-, >lif elites, ''on oiu- 
<Mca>ii»M III f..ii' l.i\.- with the Kiii|ur«)r Xiilinla> an«l C«»iiiit rK-ckiMnlnrf. when 
It ua> >u<l'l'iil\ ;»im..imii-.l that tJu: cliiff of tlu- ( 'juica'^iaii army wa.s witlintit 
thsiriiiL: mm im-Ip h • . L..I.1 wa-, on this, uiio ivninni«»U'-Iy thrust into ;v closet iunl 
thi- «lo<.r Ifik.l ii|...it li. J. A L,Man(l quarrel «n>iu»l iH-tutMH the Knii»cror an<l 
th-' cliuf. ill til. II i.|<.t of wijicii Xith<»las ami his Miite h-ft the nnmu <-<)ni 
I'll t« ly t..i_. ttiiiu ili;it {...lauas l»K;ke(I uji. A whoh- h.iur jiUNsecl ; when, ivccord- 
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Nothing, however, carne of it. This did not shake the master's 
confidence in his pupil, and having mutually fallen in love, 
they were engaged to be married, wlien again Lola's evil 
destiny interfered. The editor of La Presse was very un- 
popular with a certain section of politicians, and politics were 
the ostensible reason for his duel with Beauvallon, a rival 
editor, in which Lola's lover lost his life. On the morn- 
ing of the meeting he ^vrote to her in the heroic style of a 
Frenchman — 

" I am going out to fight with pistols. This explains why 
I did not come to you. I have need of all my calmness. 
At 2 o'clock all will be over. A thousand adieux, my dear 
love, whom I love so much, and the thoughts of whom will 
never leave me." 

Lola evidently had a poor opinion of Dujarrier as a 
shot, for her first idea was to rush oft* to fight Beauvallon her- 
self, for, as she said later on at the trial, I was a better shot 
than Dujarrier, and if Beauvallon wanted satisfaction I could 
have given it to him. As it was, she met the dead body of 
her lover coining back. The easily-excited Parisian mob 
made a heroine of her for a few days, and when she 
appeared at the trial, which took place at Rouen, clothed in 
the deepest moui-ning, she received a public ovation. 

We come now to the turning-point of our heroine's Ciireer, 
and from this point her story reads like some fairy-tale, so 
strangely <lid the events crowd upon one another. It was 
in 1847 that Lola Montez appeared at the Munich Opera 
House as a dancer. That she should have obtained an en<jajre- 
inent at this very exclusive theatre was due, undoubtedly, 
to the influence of those who sent her to the Bavarian Capital 
as a political .agent. It was said that she was paid by the 
party of Reform, who had long been looking out for someone 

inj? to this wonderful narrator, the Kmi>eror came runnin*; hack anil unlocki'il th** 
door, not only In'gi^'in^ pardon for his forgetfulness in a manner that only a man 
of his accompli si led athlress could do, hut adding to his ainilogies the ^ift of fifty 
roul)les. This story Heeras highly im])robable. Russian Knii»en>rs do not run 
al>out unlockii)*,' d<K)rs for jKilitical spies ! Nicholas wiis every inch the Czsir. and 
could have sent Beckendortf, as no doubt he did. A lie cost Lola very little. 
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fitted for the post, and now found what they wanted in this 
apparently frivolous dancer, wlio in reality was an astute 
politician. As luck would have it, Lola, on the first night of 
her appearance at the Opera House, captivated the King by 
her personal attractions. She was then in the very zenith of 
her singular beauty, a beauty which owed more to its 
intellectual qualities than to its mere outward attraction. 
Seen in repose, she hardly merited the name of a great beauty ; 
when she spoke, however, the vivacity and the expressiveness 
whicli lit up her mobile features and magnificent eyes made 
her undeniably and dangerously fascinating. She was emi- 
nently suited to attract Ludwig of Bavaria, that singular 
personality whose character presents a mixture of Haroun-al- 
Raschid and Henry IV. of France. In spite of his many 
weaknesses, there is a certain interest attaching to the ex- 
traordinary simplicity with which he imagined he could lay 
down at will his royalty and act as a private gentleman. 
"Such a habit of mind may survive intact while supported 
by the vigour and elasticity of youtli, but as age creeps on 
it transmutes violations of established forms into confirmed 
eccentricities, which appear ridiculous to those persons who 
have not tlie power of seeing the true character under the 
niotloy garb of oddity." ^ Hence the people, for whom the King 

' Oiu- of tlic Kiii|^''s cccfiitricities t«K>k the form of rauil)lin;^ at all hours alone 
on fiK»t. «> \a llaroun-al-K'aschid thron«;h tlie city, even late at night. ** It is hn- 
I>ossibU-," writis a visitor to Mnnich in IS 17, "not to l)e conscious of his approach, 
even at a consitKnil»le distance, as yoii sr<- a lon^' line of jKJclestrians suddenly 
arrotc-d in their proj^qvss to and fr<», :in<l standinir with their hats off ready to 
irrect iiini a-* lie j>asst's, A stran^rer, not knowini; the rank of the remarkable 
|K.'rsonai,'e appmachini,', is considerably piizzUd. He sees advancJnt( a tall, wcll- 
jirojMirtionrjl jH-rsMii.-ii^c, who is, evidently, titterly indifferent to what is going on 
arouM'i — who \valk>. not in a strai<:ht linr but /iu'-zaij. with a confidence jus though 
would he u'o ai^ainst a wall it would erumbb' at his approach. His costume is that 
of a f. ixhiMitin.: c«»untry ;rentleman of tin- tiuv «»hl jsort : absorljed in thought, he 
bows meelianically. y«t c<Hirteously, evm affectionately, to the spectators That he 
saw far nion- than is supjxised wa< made plain by an incident that was much 
talkid ab<»\jt at tin- tinu- it liai>pem<l. < hie <vcniiig the King was j>assing thix)Ugh 
tlir Ludwig Str.»s>;(; amidst a serrieil liiu- of hi> l«»ving subjects, all hat in hand. 
One 'if thfin. titlu-r a stranger or a malcontent, st<Mxl erect and covered in the 
mi<i>t of tlir loyal 15avarians. I'robal^ly he calculated on the King's jire- 
<K-eupation to esea|H- notice. He ie<*konetl, however, without his host. The 
King's ke»n eye at onee deteeted tin- ru<leiie>s, an«l without stopping in his course, 
or apparently even glancing at the off. nder. he >im]ily raised his hand, and as 
he ]»assed knocke I the man's hat off." This >iory was «»ften told by the burghers 
of ^Iimieli, wli.» lii„'lily approved the King'< action. — Fnigcr's Mwjazinc. 
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did much, thought poorly of him, because he had odd ways 
that made them laugh. The good he did was marvellous; 
especially on Munich he lavished his munificent gifts. In ono 
thing only he restricted his subjects — allowing them no politi- 
cal freedom, and even personal liberty was hedged in with all 
manner of petty laws. All this was, however, now to change 
From the night when Lola danced before the Bavarian 
Monarch, a new era set in. Five days later she was formally 
introduced at Court as r)udtresfie en titrCy the King saying, 
** Gentlemen, I present you my best friend.'* She was created 
Baronne de Rosenthal and Comtesse de Landsfeld, and the 
King gave her large appointments, and a fine residence on 
the Rue Theresicnne was splendidly furnished for her. Lola 
played her part with considerable ability. She had a strong 
will, and exercised the most wonderful fascination not only 
over the doting old king, but over his ministers ; never has 
Phryne played so bold, so strong a pai-t. What she did is 
matter of history. '* For more than a year this adventurous 
little Irishwoman was a power in Europe. She overthrew a 
ministry of twenty-live veal's ; she drove out Austrian influence ; 
ii new system bc^^an to grow up, and the influence was 
not all evil: there was nmch that was liberal and intelli- 
;^ent." That this last di<l not originate with I-.oIa we can 
be fairly certain : shu was only a puppet in the hands of 
those who employed and paid her. Her success, however, 
surpassed all expectations, an<l no one can deny that, as 
a political character, Lola Jlontez held an important position 
in Bavaria, besides having agents and correspondents in 
all parts of luuope. She brought to bear upon her new 
]>ositii>n the insight she had ac<[uired into the manci'uvres of 
diplomacy during her intimacy with Dujarrier, and she was 
clever enough to turn this knowledire to advantai^;!' in her 
new s[)here. II ir idtas were original, and her novel manner 
ol* i'X[)ressing them had a charm for the King, who had a 
comprehensive iiiin<I. Whatever other indiscretion could 
hv laid to her eliarg*', no one could accuse her of betraying 
State secrets, aii<l iu the internal affairs of Bavaria she 
had the good sens*' to be guided by those who weiv com- 
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petont to direct the puppet who played the jmrt for them. 
For the rest, she was a charming and eloquent talker, and 
(lispluycd in her conversation a wide and keen intelligence, 
and a mental grasp unusual in a woman. Her manners 
were distinguished, and she was a graceful hostess, under- 
standing the art of dressing to perfection. For a year or 
more she held high state as a sort of vice-queen, while all Europe 
looked on in astonishment at the infatuation of the old 
King, and the success that attended the Reform party, which 
she supported. She turned out the head of the University, 
Lasoults: Bollinger also, then the mainstay of the Ultra- 
montanes, had to resign his post. The task, however, of re- 
organising an entire nation was a little too much for " Betty 
James." She might have accomplished more if she could 
luive controlled her fiery temper, which prompted her 
oceasionallv to throw a waiter out of the window,^ and 
to bestow upon an officer a box on the ear. She was 
known to horsewhip her coachman. 

These excesses might have been passed over, but all right- 
minded people of all classes joined in comlemning the spectacle 
«laily 'lisplayed before the whole city of the infatuation ui* the 
Kinir lor tliis adventuress. He forced his wife and dauHi- 
tei toiTceive her, and the Queen had to present her rival with 
the Order of the Chanoines of St Teresa, an order she had 
created, and which bore hrr name. The honest citizens refused 
to be led by such a leader, and when she took Iier daily drive 
with the Kinofshewas Iou<llv Iiissed. On the other hand, the 
w hole Court, to its everlasting shame, ])owed down btd'ore the 
]iew idol he had set up. She was courted, flattered, and re- 
(•«'i\ed lariie bribes to seeui*e her interest with the .senile 
Monarch. It was, in fact, the old storv of Louis XI\'. an<l 
Ills mistresses plaved over ai-ain in this ninete«nth eenturv. 

A storm, however, was liatherinir, and .soon burst over 
Lolas head. The first astonishment excited bv her success 
had b(»gun to subside, and the I'ltramontane ])arty to re- 

' Till- iiifatiiaUd inonaivli ;nlinir« <' tlii> «li>j'lay <•( s|«irit ••ii tin- part «»f liis 
I ."l"tt< . iiiid nn one ofcusion, wluii Aw tail»«l in li< r lau«ial»l" <lt>irf to |»imi>li 
><»iiu- ..lu; w ho liad uffen<k'<l liL-r, In- wr.iti- Im r a >trini; i»f aiiiat««iv \«j-«>. Ho 
iii<liil_:'-l iiMu li in jxK-try wlit n tr«»i:l>l.s «-.Miiir. 
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cover from tlie paralysis that had seized upon them ; a 
determined opposition took the place of the inaction that had 
hitherto prevailed. The Jesuit order, which was all-powerful 
in Bavaria, bore down upon her, and although she held on 
for some months, fighting against heavy odds, she was finally 
crushed. The revolution was brought about by the German 
students who, in those days, were divided into associations, 
each being distinguished by a particular colour and a remark- 
able head-dress. The Munich students were named after the 
five principal provinces of Bavaria — Franconia, Istria 
Palatinate, Bavaria and Suabia. The favourite wished to 
add a sixtli, to which she gave the name of Allemonia. The 
Allemannen numbered from sixteen to twenty youths of the 
first nobility, and were altogether under her protection : they 
wore caps of bright red, trimmed with parti-coloured gauze. 
The other and older associations of students utterly refused to 
receive these new colleagues, and looked upon them as do the 
rooks when a crow intrudes into the family councils The 
fights between them were of everyday occurrence. Things 
were in tliis position when, in February 1848, the academical 
coursi' l)i'g.ui. The Allemannen presented themselves with the 
other students at the lectures given by Heir Seiter, and were 
received with liisses and demonstrations of dislike. The 
Countess Landsfeld felt tliis to be a pei'sonal insult to her, 
and tlu* lit'ads of the University were informed that an 
inijuiiy should take place as to who was in fault. Tlie 
students snapped their fingers at the inquiry, which, how- 
ever, did not take place, and, growing bolder by thi.s 
impunity, in a few weeks the}' made a more organise<I 
attack upon tlie wearers of the re<l caps. It was in vain 
that tlh' heads of the diH'erent coIIeo:es tried to establish 
ordiT. Prince Wallenstein, one of the ministers, came to 
haranirue tlu* rioters, but his intervention was of no use. 
On leaving the University, tlie Allemannen were pui-sued by a 
crowd of students, jeering and crying out a saying of their 
j)ation('ss, Countess Landsfeld, " Mauvai.9 cheval petit I'Ton- 
('her, niffix wni fovte nne ecfirir" Tliis insult exasperated 
the others to fury. As they entere<l the cafe oi a man called 
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Kothmaiier, one of them, the Graf voii Hirschbeig, drew liis 
ilagger and precipitated liimself upon his tormentors. The 
dagger was (jiiickly taken from him, but the police dared not 
arrest one of Lola's Allemannen, who sent a message to their 
patroness to demand protection. She rt^sponded at once to 
their appeal, arriving on foot, and without any escort, being 
firmly convinced her presence was sufficient to quell any 
tumult. Here she reckoned without her host, for, being 
recognised, she was hissed, hustled, ill-treated, and 
although she applied at different liouses for shelter, none 
would let licr in. The Austrian Le^ration sliut its doors in 
her face. 

The King, who was entertaining a party at the palace, 
hearing of tlie dangerous predicament his Lolotte was in, 
arrived in the midst of the uproar, and, with the most 
cliivalrous courtesy, gave her his arm to conduct lier home. 
Her last act was to turn round and fire a pistol at the mob. 
It hurt no one. A companj'' of cavalry now appeared on the 
scene, and the crowd was quickly scattered. The following 
week a royal proclamation declared the University of 
^luiiicli closed for a vear. 

This arbitrary act caused a crisis. The whole populace 

joined the students, and the entire municipality of Munich 
(luinanded the banislunent of the favourite, and what had 
been only a college riot turned into a revolution. Ludwig 
was inflexible: he would rather lose his crown than part 
with his beloved Lolotte. The Chamber of Peers, liowevcr, 
alaniKMl at the height to which the public exasperation had 
attained, were determined, and, after houi*s spent in argument 
and ])('isuasion, wrung from the miserable* old man an order 
tor the expatiiation of the Countess. She, meantime, had 
\ ijiy nrarly scoied a triumph by the coumge she showed in 
sinMcnly appealing amongst the mob who were howling foi- 
lier lift'. A hundicd guns were pointed at her, a hundred 
lat, apoplectic voices fiercely demanded that she shoidd 
cause the repeal of what she had done. Lola ha<l the courage 
to face her adversaries and tell them it was impossible to 
accede t<» their request; they could take her life if they 
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wouM, but tliat would never mend their cause or prove tbey 
were in tlie riijiit. In tlie midst of this imprudent speech 
she was (h'agt^ed back within her liousc by her friends, 
and soon after, seeintj tluit pi'cpai-ations were being made 
to burn it down, slie yielded to the force of circumstances, 
and made hei- escape., disguised as a peasant girl. 

The King abdicated in February, 1848. His consent to 
this step has been, by some writers, ascribed to the influence 
of Lola Montez, who, according to this view, returned to 
Munich dismiised as a lx)v, and never left until she liad 
wnnig from the monarch his consent to tlie step desii'ed bj^ 
the nation. If this stoiy be true, one may conclude that 
it was from no spirit of magnanimity that the beaten 
favourite urged the King to gratify his people, but that 
she was again a political agent engaged this time on the 
oi)posite side. The King imagined that, having done her 
bidding, his fair inamorata would be content to spend the re- 
mainder of her days in his society. Lola, however, did not 
see the advantage of such a sacrifice, and coolly dismissed a 
royal lover who h;ul no royal wealth wherewith to endow 
hrr. 

Another version iA thf incident states that she was con- 
<lueted out of the country by an escort of police, some of them 
sittinir inside the cania<^r. anjj that no sooner was it known 
that she had left tin* city llian the mob vented their fury on 
her house, sacking it tVoni to]) to bottom.^ It is, however, 
agreed on all sides that tlie king expected that, after his 
abdication, she would rrtuni to him, and that he was dis- 
dainful! v dismisstd.- 

The sole intiTcst that L 'la Montez's story possesses ceases 

' It wa'* «uiriiitly r«|H«rt« •! iliat .11. mi" tin- mn>t intt'rt>tf<l ^iK^latoi-s \v:istlieoI<l 
Kiii^', wlio M iiiiid tn « iiJMV tli« >i,lir. luit, U iiiu' icci»j,'!)isf<l, stuiics were tlmm'ii at 
liiiii. «ui»- of wliirli >tnn K lii 11 t!j. ;"..r. Ii« a<l and wihuhKkI liiiii severely. 

- WliirluMT ver>ii»n i^ tm. . it i- |.nlty nitaiii tluit, in the tii>t instancv, 
Lola t\'u\ not i^o Very far. ami lli.il ;il tir-l >lu- entert:iine<l the Ih»ih; t»f retuniili;;. 
Tlir Kinj.' wrutf lur rMn-t.iiitl\. awA -. nt lur love>iek veisis. Mime of which ure 
n«'t «K>tilute of patlio'-. 

r<» Tin: ai;si:nt lolutti:. 

Tin- woiM Itati ^ ami jKiMi-utes 
'I'liat heart u!.:» h iraNe itNclf to me 
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after we liavc readied tliis point. The rest of lier career 
presents the usual downward course of women of her class. 
In tlie summer of 1849 she was once more in London, eniraffed 
by the manager of Co vent Garden to appear as tlic heroine 
of lier own adventures in a drama called " Lolez Jlontez," 
or " La Comtesse pour une Heure." This was, however, with- 
drawn b}' order of the Chamberlain. ileantime, she liad 
managed to get a young officer of the Life Guards, of good 
family, and rich, into her toils. George Trafford Heald mar- 
ried her at St George's, Hanover Scjuare, in 1849. His family, 
finding out that some legal formality was wanting in tlie 
divorce from Captain James, brought an action of bigamy 
against her, and she and her young husband escaped to Spain, 
where they lived for two or three years a sort of cat-and- 
dog life. There were perpetual ([uarrels, in one of which she 
stabbed him. He ran away, but, curiously enough, returned 
to her, but tlie tights began again. Finally, Heald was 
drowned at Lisbon — it was said, accidentally. 

After this Lola proceeded to America, where she appeared 
at New York in a piece written expressly for her, which 
rcpivscntcd tlir principal ad\entm«.'s of her career in l>avaria. 
She nwulc an enormous pile of mone\', but spent it tpiickly. 
She then ananued to oive audienc-r's for a quarter of an liour. 
when pel-sons provided with a ticket could converse with 
her and hear lirr adventures. When she went to California, 
she hit upon a no\'el exj^edient to draw the public. Tin* 
n(nvs])npers .innonnced that nil the profits of her audiences 
were to go tu tlie poor of the town, as the Countess was about 
to enter a religious ()r«l«*r. .-ind this last appearance was a 
soi't of iinirinir f( )r luT fonner life. This was another lie. At 
San I'^rancisco she ai-ain entered the bonds of matrimony with 
F. V. Hull, tlir wraltliy prr)pi*ietor of the N''/? Ft'avrisru ITA///. 



I'm Ii' iwcvri- iiunli tlu'V >tri\c to <'>'tr.iii;^''o lis, 
M V li<;irt will «liii'4 tin- mure foiiflly to tluic ; 
Tlir luitic till V liatf. the iimrc tli<»ii art helovtMl. 
.\ii<l !iii)r»' ainl iii'»i'«? is ^'ivtu tn tlu-f 
( )t' tli.it of w lii.li tiny yoani r<» •l«-|tn"ve tli«'0. 
I -li.ilj 11. \ei- It<- t<tni fi-<»m tliiM*. 

-My I/»lntt».-. 
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w newspaper of in)})ortiince : but this marriage was dissolved 
in a few weeks. 

We next find lier, 1836, in Austmlia, in company with a 
bear and a donkey. Slic was engaged at the Victoria 
Theatre, where slie distinguislied liei-self by horsewhipping 
an editor, named Seekanipf, who had said something dis- 
paraging of her. Tliis adventure made her highly popular 
with an audience in the far West, and when she appeared on the 
stage she received an ovation. She retunied thanks for this 
kind reception, and regi-etted she had to allude to Mr Seekampf 
(but she added ingenuously), " it is not my fault ; this very 
moi*ning he lias renewed his ungentlemanly attacks. I offered 
at once to fight a duel with pistols, but the coward, who does 
not fear to attack a woman behind her back, has run away 
when she is in front of him." At Ballarat she made another 
scene and there was more hoi-se whipping. This time, however, 
she was worsted b\' a woman, who wns more than her match. 
This was the wife of the manager of the theatre, Mrs Crosby, 
and when Lola, who imagined the manager wanted to cheat 
her, I'aised her whip to beat him, this athletic woman fell 
upon her, and, her strcn;;th l»ciii;,^ enormous, she in a few 
minutes broke Ilia's wrist, and left her in a fainting condi- 
tion. In the September of this same year we find her in 
France, addressing the following curious letter to the French 
and Belgian jKipers from St Jean do Luz : — 

'* As the French and Belgian newspai)ers are publishing as 
a fact that the suicide of the artist Manclerc, who precijntated 
himself from the Pie du Mini, was due to the trouble I had 
occasioned him, this eaknnnv Mon^. Manclerc would, if he 
were alive, contradict himself. It is true we were inarried, 
but, after ei;rlit davs, tindini!* that the union was not likelv to 
be a happy one. we separated by nnitual consent. Perhaps 
the story of the Pie <lu Midi has only existence in the brain 
of some journalist, who revels in tragic details. Anyhow, I 
count upon your sympathy, Mr K«litor. to exculpate me fnnn 
anv share in thr event. — Yours, Lola MoXTEZ." 

Girardin, tht- editor of the y\v>>v, who was at the moment 
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stranded for copy, reproduced tlie above letter, wliicli liap- 
peniiig to fall into the hands of Manclerc, who was then 
at Bayonne, pro<luced the following- denial of the whole 
occurrence : — 

"Sir, — I have just seen in tin; number of the Presse tov 
September a letter from Lola Monte^c, in which there is 
mention of a fall and of a niarria^j^e : in both of these events 
I am said to have been the principal actor. I can only say I 
know nothing of either of these important occurrences. 
During my life I have never felt the least desire to precipi- 
tate myself from the Pic du Midi or any other lieight, neither 
have I had the honour of being, for even eight daj's, the lius- 
band of the Countess of Landsfeld, etc., etc., etc. 

" Maxclerc." 

After one or two more compromising adventures, Lola 
returned to New York, where she gave *' Lectures on the Art 
of Beauty," which were afterwards published in a volume.^ 
Here her natural cleverness asserted itself, and some of her 
remarks are not without interest. 

" On the wliok'," she says, " I iniist gi\«' the preference to 
the English nobility for the most beautiful women I have 
ever seen, beginning with the latu Duche.'^s of Sutherland, who 
might be considered the vury typo of the In-autiful aristocracy 
of England. I next think of Lady Blcssington. In Italy 
they called her the Ci(xldess : she was a far more intellectual 
type than the Duchess of Sutherland. Tlie jn-esent Duchess 
of Wellinirton is a ivmarkabh' beautilul woman, with no 
animation, as eold as a piece of mai'bk'." Slie winds up with 
the Sheridans — " tlie most Ix-autilul raiiiilx* in Enirhuid." 
" France," slie ;rraci(juslv ivmarks, "is not tt-if/tnt'l its beautiful 
women. I^a Mar([uise de la (Irangr was a grand study for 
an artist, 'i'lu- ICmpi'ess iMigenir, when 1 last saw her, was 
one ol* the most vi\aeious, wiuy and sprightly conversa- 
tionalists." She tlien makes the lather stait ling statement that 
the Em])ress "is a small \\(jman. all hei- iiorti'aits exairi^'erat- 
ing hei' si/r." Tin* (Irand Dncliess ( )|ga of Russia, was "so 

' riir Ki till. - \\\ IV uriitfii r< V her l»\ ilu- l"c\. (.'liauiiCfV Mini*. 
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lovdy that wlicn slie appciired in public the wliole audience 
rose ami (j^eeted lier with shouts of applause." In the Art of 
Jiff t at 1/ there are some curious lessons as to the means of 
prc'SCTvin*:: and adoniinf]^ beauty, the writer insisting largely 
upon the a<lvantages of the Tepid, not the Cold, bath, which 
she styles " the purest exercise of health, the sweet refresher 
of the summer heats." 

The lectures, however, ceased to attract, and " the sweet 
refresher" did not preserve the unfortunate Lola from the 
consi*quences of her ill-spent life. Shattered in health, de- 
serted by her gay associates, she was fast sinking into the 
rxtrenuty of poverty when she was met in New York 
bv Mi's Buchanan who had known and loved her in her 
sch(X)I days at Bath. This good Samaritan did not shun 
her fallen sister, but at once six)ke to her, and never ceased 
lu*r charitable efforts until she succeeded in rescuing her from 
the depths into which she had fallen. Lola's convei*sion from 
her evil ways seems to have been sincere. How long it would 
have lasted, with an erratic nature such as hers, would be 
hard to say. She had thrown herself, with all the energy of 
her nature, into tlie work of rescuing those who. like hci'self, 
were homeless and sinful when she was mercifully stiiick 
down with a fit of paralysis. She lingered only a short time, 
and <lied sincerely penitent Jaiuiary ISGl, and was buried in 
(Jreriiwood Cemeter}', New York. 
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"Priscilla Tomboy" and "Ade- 
laide " at Smoke Alley Theatre, 
3 ; proposal of marriage from Lieut. 
Doyne, 5 ; plays ** Sophia " and 
" Patrick " at Dublin, 6 ; engaged 
by Tate Wilkinson, 8 ; pUys 
" Calisti," 8 ; assumes name of 
Jordan, 9 ; plays " William " in 
"Rosina," H ; engaged at Drury 
Lane, 13 ; success as ** Peggy '* 
in "The Country Giri," plays 
"Sir Harry Wildair,'* 18; and 
" Rosalind," 19 ; success as " Little 
Pickle," 20 ; attracts attention of 
Duke of Clarence, 21 ; professional 
character assailed, 22 ; plays in 
"She would and she would not," 
when the King is shot at, 25 ; 
determines to leave the stage, 27 ; 
her income, 27 ; returns to the 
stage, 29 ; separation from Duke 
of Clarence, 31 ; his settlement on 
her, 32 ; in pecuniary difficulties, 
34 ; lives at St Qoud, 35 ; her 
death, 36 ; her children, 38 ; por- 
traits of, 43. 
Miss, 37. 



Jobson, 31, 41. 

Julien, Lejeune, Comte, 168. 
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Kemble, John, 24, 42. 

John, his description of Miss 

O'Neill, 249. 
Keogh, 96. 

Kilwarden, Lord, murder of, 97-8. 
Killaloc, Dr Trench, bishop of, 112. 
Killj-moon, Stewart of, 148. 
Knight, Cornelia, 120-2. 



Lereluer, Major, G. 

Lefunu, Mrs, 0. 

'* Let not age thy youth ensnare," song 
by Mrs Jordan, 11. 

Lanibart, Mis.s, 94-6, 104. 

Leadl)eater, Mary, 1235, 129-32. 

Le Jeune, Julien, 167. 

Leitrini, Countess of (Mary Birniinjr- 
ham), family and parentage of, 
59-63 ; taken to Italy, 67 ; to 
Carlsbad, 69 ; her description of 
society there, 70 ; returns to 
Ireland, 72 ; marries, 77. 
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Marino, 82-3. 

Macgill, Patrick, 45. 

Macdermott, Misses, 64-6. 

M*AuliflFe, Castle, 87. 

Malone, Letters of, 81. 

Mathews, Charles, 152-3. 

Madden, Robert, 157, 173. 

** Melton Oysters," Song of, 6, 30. 

Melbourne, Lord, 225-8. 

Miller, his device for obtaining auto- 
graphs, 233. 

Montagu, Mrs, and Charles Fox, 47. 

Monday, Black, 59. 

Moore, Thomas, on Lady Charlemont, 
83-6. 

Morgan, Mrs, 129. 

Morgan, Lady (Sydney Owenson), her 
parentage, 177 ; governess with 
the Featherstonehaiighs, 181 : 
companion to Lady Moira, 181 ; 
her novels. Si Clair ^ 181 ; and 
The Novice of St DatuiniCy 1S2 ; 
The Wild Irish Qirl, 183 ; lives 
with Lady Abercorn, 188 ; marries 
189 ; publishes O'Donnell, 194 ; 
her relations with Colbum, 197 ; 
her Ifla ofAthenSj and France^ 199 ; 
and Italyt 201 ; her Life of Salratfji' 
Bom and The O'Briens and the 
O'Flahcrtys, 203 ; difference with 
Colburn, 204 ; Th( Mttmp.tUvnu 
207 ; her Hiitory of Pimliro, 
The Book without a JNVwr, 211 : 
death of her husband, 213 ; her 
death, 216 ; portraits of, 21(3. 

Montgomery, Elizabeth, 148. 

Montez, Lola (Marie Dolores GillK-rt). 
her parentage, 254 ; elojK-s witli 
Captain James, 256 ; marries him. 
256 ; goes to Indiii, 257 ; divorced 
from Captain James, 258 ; «;< ks « >n 
the staiie and makes her dt'hnt in 
the '-Tarantula," 2r>8 ; Lfois to 
l*aris and apjKvars on the stau'«* 
there, 260 ; her connection witli 
I)iijarrier, 261 ; dances at the 
Munich Oixra House, 2»»*J : cap- 
tivates the Kiiii^ of liavaria, 
263 ; created Conitesse tie l.au<ls- 
feld, 264 ; her jHilitical inthuncH-. 
265 ; leaves Munich, 26v'^ ; apinars 
at Covent Garden Tlieatn-, Ji'.it ; 
marries Georj^e Heuld. "iOi* ; i:'m> 
to America, 269 ; niarrirs 270 : 
^'oes to Australia, 270 ; u'***-'* t<» 
New York and lecture-'^, 272 ; lier 
death, 272. 
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Xapoleon, Louis, and I^ady Blessing- 
ton, 174. 

Newmarket House, 87, 108. 

Norton, Mrs (Caroline Elizabeth 
Sheridan), her family and paren- 
tage, 218-21 ; marries, 222 ; writes 
Th4: Dandies' Bout, 223; in- 
timacy with Lord Melbourne, 
224 ; quarrels with her husband, 
225 ; iier husband's action of 
crini, con, against Lord Mel- 
bourne, 227 ; her contributions to 
annuals, 235 ; her poems, 237-40 ; 
death of her husband, 241 ; marries 
Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, 241 ; 
ix)rtraits of, 241. 

(ieorge Chappie, 222-30. 
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O'Nkil, P31iza, sec nccher (T^ady 

\\'rixon). 
Ossory, Karl of, 44-6, 55. 
Owenson, Sydney, ere Morgan (I^ady). 
Olivia, see Clarke (Latly). 
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Tennises, the, lO'i. 

IVtrie, GeoriTO, 107. 
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Grace, 1,2. 
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• Picklr. Little," Mrs Jonlan as the, 20. 
Ti.wer, Kll.u, 1 16, 148, 164, 170. 

Family of, 142. 
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Raaelagh, Lord, 259. 

RebeUion of 1798, 74-5. 

Reilly, Wniy, 63, 67. 

Robinson, Mrs, the actress, 13, 19, 20. 

'' Roealind," Mrs Jordan as, 19, 40, 41. 

RutJedge, Jane, 62. 

Ryder, theatrical manager, 3. 



Sandys, Mr, 90. 

Seward, Anna, 122. 

" She would and she would not,'* 25. 

Sheehy, Edmund, 142. 

Sheridan, Elizabeth Caroline, aee 

Norton. 

Tom, 219. 

Smith, ** Gentleman," 10, 12. 
St George, Mrs, 115-8. 

Melesina Chenevix, 9ce Trench. 

Stirling - Maxwell, Sir William, his 

marriage with Mrs Norton, 241. 
Sturgeon, Capt, 107-8. 
Mrs, gee Curran, Sarah. 
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Tandy, Xapiier, 79. 

"TonilMiy Priscilla," Mrs Jordan as, 
a-lO, 17. 

** Trip to ScsirlKirouixh," 17, 42. 

Trciuli, Melesina Cliunevix, her jwir- 
cntajrt', 11*2 : brought up by her 
•^raiulfuthtT, liishop Clieucvix, 



112 ; after his death mudee with 
Lady Liffoid, 114; then with 
Archdeacon Gervaiae, 114; marriea 
Mr 8t George, 115; lus death, 
118 ; travels on tha Continent, 
119 ; meets Lord Nelson, 121 ; 
account of by Manr Leadbeater, 
124; marries Bidbard Trench, 
126 ; detained as hostage in Paris, 
128; returns to England, 129; 
her verses, 138-5 ; h&t letters, 136; 
death, 140. 

Trench, Richard, 126. 

Frederick, 126, 128, 182. 



Vrrnons, the Miss. 

'* Viola," Mrs Joidan as, 17, 40, 41. 

Volunteers, the Irish, 78-82. 
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Ward, Mrs, actress, 11, 12. 

VValpoIe, Horace, 21, 22, 41 ; his 

description of the litipatricks, 44- 

58, 68, 77, 166. 
Walstein, yV\^ 246-7. 
Wilkinson, Tate, 1, 4, 7-9, 12. 
*' William " in "Roeina,** Mrs Jordan 

as, 11, 39. 
Wilkinson, theatrical manager, 13. 
'* Wildair, Sir Harry," >L» Jordan as, 

18, 43. 
WilUamH, Mix, 130. 
Wruughton, theatrical manager, 23. 
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